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SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of Interproject Analysis is to combine the data from 
Project II on the nature of students and from Project III on the 
nature of programs in an effort to identify gaps, duplications or 
other anomalies which may hamper the effectiveness of the 
educational system, and to attempt to discover how these 
anomalies, if any, are related to general public anxiety and to 


various features of the Ontario system. 


Public criticism of both secondary and _ postsecondary 
education is not new; in fact, serious criticism of all levels of 
education has been a continuing phenomenon over a period of 
decades. and....even.. .centuries... Current... criticism, seems.‘to be 
especially acute in Ontario just as it is in the United States 


and Europe. 


Themacombinationseof, data, from JProjectSuayiawands «1. Loas2s 
intended to clarify the ways in which the program characteristics 
of secondary and postsecondary levels are related to both student 
performance and the expectations of student performance that are 
held by instructors from the two levels. However reasonable this 
sounds, the complexity of the task, when it is attempted on a 
large scale, is of monstrous proportions. Consequently, the 
present group of Interface Studies is in many respects a 


pioneering effort. 


The one educational researcher who has provided the greatest 
amount of information about Ontario's secondary and postsecondary 


programs and students is W. G. Fleming. His seven-volume series 


Ontario's Educative Society and his review of highlights in 
Education: Ontario's Preoccupation speak to most of the issues of 


current interest to the Interface Studies. His discussion of the 
competitive climate in Ontario society through to the 1930s and 
beyond interacts with his discussion of the traditionalist and 
progressive philosophical positions of leading educators to show 
the kinds of balancing which were in effect during successive 


periods of time. 


Two of Fleming's themes are of special significance to the 
present study. One is the apparent swing toward progressivism as 
evidenced by the abolition of province-wide examinations, some 
decentralization of curriculum, and the introduction of the credit 
system into Ontario secondary schools. The second is the change 
in composition of the student population in secondary schools and 
in universities and colleges which has resulted from rapid 


expansion of the services offered to teenagers. 


Because of some highly visible opposition to the apparently 
progressive credit system, the Ministry of Education commissioned 
the HS1 studies in 1973. In summarizing the findings of those 
studies, Fleming reported widespread professional and public 
endorsement of the central idea of flexible course selection. He 
also found that stability of course and program selection among 
students was maintained in spite of their freedom to make 
dramatic changes if they so wished. Fleming and his colleaques 
also discovered considerable stability in teaching methods, course 
content and within-school organization. Whether or not there are 
causal relationships between the swing toward flexible programs 
and the phenomenal expansion of educational services, it is 
reasonable to suggest that the latter factor alone stands out as 
the single most important change of the last quarter-century. 
Fleming reports a rapid increase in the number of students in 
secondary schools. The change between the 1945-46 school year 
and the 1971-72 school year is from 120,000 to 575,000. fia 
is a fivefold increase in gross numbers of students and a change 
in proportion of secondary school aged students from about 40% to 


about 80% of all potential students. About half of our current 
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Secondary school students would not have been students at all even 
fifteen years ago. The schools have been required to cope with 
increased numbers of the type of student they have traditionally 
served, and as well they have had to provide service--and perhaps 
a new kind of service--to as many students again who in the past 
would not have expected the service at all. There have been 
profound ramifications to this change, the first and most obvious 
of which has been the cost to the community, and the second the 


change in what can reasonably be expected of the average student. 


The dramatic changes in numbers and proportions evidenced in 
the secondary schools are even more pronounced at the 
postsecondary level. Again according to Fleming, the number of 
postsecondary students attending Colleqes of Applied Arts and 
Technology and universities stands at about 160,000 in recent 
yeaTSen-whereas it...was only.p.19,000 . in. 952-53% Lhis.. is an 
eightfold increase in numbers, and its effect on the composition 
of the student body is. not clearly known. When the general 
public, or secondary or postsecondary teachers, fail to take into 
account the rapid and substantial changes in the composition of 
the student population, there will indeed be expectations of 
students which are unrealistic. The data which form the basis for 
this group of studies suggest that this is precisely what has 
happened in Ontario, and data reported in the studies mentioned 
in Chapter Two indicate that other national jurisdictions are 


encountering very similar problems. 


SAL DY. PE AN 


There are two basic panels of data for the Interproject Analysis. 
One pertains to student performance at the secondary -postsecondary 
interface in English, Mathematics, Physics, French, Français and 
Anglais; the other pertains to a description of programs at the 
interface in these same subject areas. The data were gathered 
according to a plan aimed at assuring a sample highly 


representative of the entire province of Ontario. With few 


vil 


exceptions, all Grade Twelve and Grade Thirteen students in 
Ontario had a chance to be selected for testing in connection 
with this study; thus virtually all of these students are 
represented in the aggregated provincial data. The sampling plan 
which yielded the representative group of students depended on the 
selection of a sample of schools, and it was this same sample of 
schools that was used for the selection of the sample of 
secondary school programs to be studied in the Project III (Nature 
of Programs) study. This kind of double utilization of a sample 
placed an added burden on the schools which were selected, but on 
the other hand it has made possible the analysis of both panels 
of data on a basis that relates student performance to the courses 
actually taken by the students, rather than to some provincial 


norm generated by an independent sample of schools. 


The tests chosen to measure student performance’ were 
considered the best available by a highly select group of experts 
from each discipline at both secondary and postsecondary levels. 
For Grade Thirteen Mathematics and Physics, the choices were 
particular forms of, respectively, the Ontario Mathematics 
Achievement Test” and ‘the Ontario’ “Physics Achievement “lest. since 
no suitable test was available of the kind that was needed for 
Grade Twelve Mathematics, a new test was developed. In English, 
a writing test was developed, and a multiple-choice language 


achievement test was constructed of sections of forms of the 


Canadian Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Canadian English Lanquage 
Achievement Test and the Canadian Test of English Language. The 


battery of tests used for French was a very slightly modified 
version of the tests used with a similar population in the 
International Study of Educational Achievement. In the Francophone 
schools, the tests of Mathematics and Physics were identical with 
the ones used in Anglophone schools, except for language; this 
was also true of the writing test. First language testing in 
these schools was carried out by means of a test consisting of 
sections of the Test de français, lanque d'enseignement; the test 
of second language was composed of a reading comprehension section 
drawn from the Michigan Test of English Language Proficiency, and 


a newly constructed section testing writing proficiency. 
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For each of these tests two Test Appraisal Inventories were 
developed, designed to gather respectively the opinions of 
secondary and postsecondary teachers about the tests themselves 
and about their own coverage of the material tested in the 
various test items and sections. In responding to the inventories, 
teachers were asked to keep in mind the courses they were 
teaching or would be teaching to the students being tested. In 
one sense these inventories are a modification of the "opportunity 
to learn" index that has emerged recently as a useful variable in 


large-scale studies of student achievement. 


The basic instruments for gathering program description data 
are called Course Description Questionnaires; again they were 
designed to gather information from secondary and postsecondary 
instructors covering the same courses as above. The Course 
Description Questionnaires, in contrast with the Test Appraisal 
Inventories, were developed by committees of subject area 
specialists; the development of these questionnaires by Project 
Piiwiwasie done = “independently :ofy) theritestsssekections sand the 
development of the Test Appraisal Inventories by Project II. Thus 
the Project II and Project III data-gathering activities were to 
yield two panels of data, with the degree of merging of the two 
panels dependent on the possibilities of mapping test items and 


groups of items onto topics and vice versa. 


tiie: @mapping) of Project #0 chesuati tence None fProgec taal 
topics was reasonably effective in both Mathematics and Physics; 
in each of these cases the match between the program and the 
tests was reasonably good. However, this map was more 
complicated in the area of language, and here the merging of data 
is in some respects of a very tentative nature. The merging of 
data in all of the subject areas was done by means of Topic 
Tables (see Appendix 4C to Chapter Four), each of which included 
the data from Project III on a particular topic and the data from 
Project II on test items related to the topic. On the basis of 
analysis of the completed Topic Tables for the whole range of 
topics and test items, possible gaps and duplications and other 


anomalies emerged. The next step was to prepare summary tables 
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which included the main relevant information from the Topic 
Tables and provided indications as to whether topics suffered from 


any of these anomalies. 


THE DATA 


The Project III data of greatest interest to this analysis are the 
assessments by secondary teachers of the average level of 
competence of their students on various topics or objectives at 
the end of Grade Twelve or Grade Thirteen, and the corresponding 
assessments by postsecondary teachers of the competence of their 
incoming students. In every subject area examined, there was a 
consistent and sizeable discrepancy between these assessments, 
with postsecondary teachers reporting a much lower level of 
competence than secondary teachers. Logically, one would expect 
any discrepancy to work in the opposite direction, at least for 
the Grade Thirteen-university interface, since those students 
entering university from Grade Thirteen may be assumed to be, on 
the average, somewhat more capable than those not proceeding to 
further studies. (This assumption is strongly confirmed by 
analyses of score distributions for groups of students 
differentiated according to grade level and future educational 


plans--see the Project II report.) 


The anomaly can be resolved for practical purposes by 
ranking the estimates of secondary teachers separately from those 
of postsecondary teachers, or merely introducing a common 
discrepancy factor. In either case, the data then reveal high 
consistency, and prove to be useful in the main analyses. It is 
interesting, though not surprising, that the correspondence 
between ratings and student performance is closer in the case of 


secondary teachers than for postsecondary teachers. 


Why the discrepancies arise is not so easily resolved. 
Perhaps it is a lag on the part of university instructors in 


accommodating to the changes in the composition of the student 


body discussed in Chapter Two--changes which are both more 
pronounced and more recent in universities and community colleges 
than in secondary schools. Or it may be nothing more than the 
fact that the two sets of teachers are responding from different 
eontexts--i.e.,' that. knowledge’ which in: contrast «with» that 
expected in lower secondary grades appears to be at a high level 
looks quite different when examined in the context of advanced 
university work. The Project III staff found some evidence that 
this latter explanation is at least part of the answer: secondary 
and postsecondary teachers, presented with the same test questions 
and asked to rate them according to the level of knowledge they 
demanded, differed somewhat in those ratings. However, these 
differences were not so great as the differences evidenced in the 


topic ratings. 


Student performance data from Project II presented one 
problem in particular--that of deciding what constituted 
"acceptable" student performance on a test or a test item. The 
decisions were necessarily highly arbitrary, and varied from 
subject ‘to subject in accordance with the difficulty of the tests 
and the level of the students. 


Project II also provided Test Appraisal Inventory data for 
each test. For Mathematics, Physics, and some parts of the 
language tests, secondary teachers were asked to classify each 
test item according to whether its content should have been known 
by students entering their courses, should have been learned by 
all students in the course, should have been learned by some 
students in the course, or was not expected to have been learned 
before or during the course. Postsecondary teachers rated the 
items as old knowledge, course content, or other. This method of 
classification could not be easily applied to most parts of the 
language tests. Therefore, more general questions were asked 
about the tests, about the amount of emphasis the teachers placed 
in their teaching on the development of the particular skills 
required to respond to the test items, and about the proportion 


of students who should be competent in these skills. 


rail 


3.1 Mathematics--Grade Thirteen 


In the case of Mathematics at the Grade Thirteen-university 
interface, there must be some caution introduced in making 
historical comparisons, because of curriculum changes. In spite of 
this, the evidence is strong that student performance on the test 
employed has been relatively stable over the eight years since the 
original administration of the ‘test. »In fact, » scores!Mfor 
university-bound students were slightly higher than for the 1968 
administration. It appears, therefore, that present curriculum 
problems in Mathematics would not be solved by returning to 
programs or conditions of the earlier era. It may be comforting 
to teachers and school authorities to know that the widespread 
anxiety about declines in student performance in this field is 
generally unfounded. On the other hand, however, the data 
indicate a number of problems, the resolution of which could be 


very helpful to our students. 


The test employed in this study is not ideal for measuring 
student achievement in Ontario Grade Thirteen Mathematics 
courses. One-quarter of the test items deal with material covered 
in the curriculum only before the Grade Thirteen level, and it 
could be argued that treatment of such material is inappropriate 
in a test at this level. In the field of relations and functions 
coverage is also given to material treated both before and during 
Grade Thirteen. However, particularly in view of the number of 
cases in which such items revealed inadequate student knowledge 
in the present study, it does in fact seem important to test this 


sort of material. 


A more’ serious problem «with: thistestu is its dackiof 
coverage of a number of topics dealt with in Calculus, and of the 
entire content of Algebra. These areas should certainly be dealt 
with in any future standardized testing program. It would also be 
wise, in view of differential enrolment in these courses, to use 
separate tests for each course. In this study, for example, it 


was not possible to test students enrolled in only one of 
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Calculus and Relations and Functions, since the test material 


could not be separated. 


In Mathematics at this level, a number of gaps were pointed 
out by items on which the student success rate was low, and for 
which a sizeable percentage of university teachers expected 
incoming students to have a knowledge of the content. These gaps 


were evidenced in the following topics: 
(a) I-l: Function as a mapping (1 item of 2) 
(b) I-2: Inverse of a function (1 item of 1) 


(c) I-3:° Graphs and properties’ of second degree 
relations using previously known skills (1 
item of 4) 


(d) I-8: Intersection of conics and conics (1 item of 
2) 


(e) I-10: Standard trigonometric formulae and 


applications (4 items of 4) 


F2) Pre-Grade Thirteen material (3 items of 9) 


Duplications were indicated by items where the success rate 
was high, and where significant numbers of university teachers 
stated that they retaught the topic or performed (apparently 
unnecessary) review on it. Duplications occurred in the following 


topics: 


(a) 1-6: Applications *(ofiivequationsssofe conics. in 


non-standard positions) (1 item of 1) 


(b) II-2: Rate of change: slopes, secants, tangents (2 


items of 2) 
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(c) 11-3: Derivatives of powers, products, and quotients 


CL item. of sb) 
(d) II-8: Maxima and minima problems (1 item of 1) 


(e) 11-28: Derivatives of elementary functions (1 item of 


1) 


Cf) Pre-Grade Thirteen material (1 item of 9) 


It: Lis». important, ithat® most, sofia,the duplications; immense 
calculus items, and most of the gaps are related to topics in 
relations and functions. It is perhaps even more important that 
almost all gaps could be traced back to levels before Grade 
Thirteen. In these cases, the item content had been considered 
old knowledge on Grade Thirteen entry by most teachers, and had 


not been widely reviewed or retaught. 


Some approaches at the secondary level to achieving more 
efficient learning in mathematics suggested by this analysis, 
then, are a greater emphasis at pre-Grade Thirteen levels on 
mastery of those skills needed in the senior courses; a more 
careful examination by Grade Thirteen teachers of the extent of 
students' previous knowledge; and more effort by these teachers to 
remedy any existing gaps in basic knowledge. At the university 
level, teachers might safely put more confidence in their 
students' knowledge of calculus, and use the time saved in this 
way in more extensive review and teaching of those areas in which 


student competence appears to be lower. 


3.2 Mathematics--Grade Twelve 


In general, the performance of students on the test constructed 
for use in measuring mathematical skills in Grade Twelve supports 
the usual complaint of CAAT teachers that their incoming students 


do not possess the degree of skill they should have in doing basic 
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arithmetic and algebra. In certain cases, teachers at the college 
level appeared to expect more than a reasonable amount of their 
incoming students, many of whom would not have studied 
Mathematics at the Grade Twelve level (although it should be 
pointed out that Grade Twelve Mathematics is a prerequisite for 
technical courses at the CAATs, and teachers of such courses are 
justified in expecting more knowledge of their students). But 
much more often these students appeared not to have mastered 
material taught to them in the earlier years of secondary school, 
when all or almost all of them were still enrolled in Mathematics 
courses. The situation is more serious than the list of gaps 
resulting from this Interproject Analysis indicates, since the 
sample of students included many who planned to continue their 
secondary studies, presumably with the aim of eventually attending 
university. Project II data indicate that these are on the average 
the’ more “able «students, and ‘that ‘the: performance of those 
students making the move from Grade Twelve into the CAATs was 
somewhat below the overall performance reported here (see Project 


II report). 
The distribution of gaps over the general topics tested was: 


(a) I: Basic Arithmetic--total of 6 items; 1 minor 


gap, 2 major gaps. 


(b) III: Basic Algebra--total of 19 items; 4 minor 


gaps, 4 major gaps. 


(c) IV: Quadratic Functions and Equations--total of 2 


items; 2 major gaps. 


(d) V: Exponential and Logarithmic Functions--total 


of 4 items; 1 minor gap, 2 major gaps. 


(e) VII: Analytic Geometry and Vectors:--total of 4 


items; 1 major gap. 
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(f) Topic not listed:--total of 1 item, 1 major 
gap. 


The general impression given by the comparison of 
performance data with data on teacher expectations, even for this 
larger group containing many students more advanced than those 
going on to CAATs, is discouraging. There was no topic for which 
all related items were answered satisfactorily by the students, 
although the situation approached the satisfactory for a few. In 
three topics, some or all of the gaps can be attributed to overly 
high expectations at the CAAT level that students will be 
familiar with material which is not widely taught before Grade 
Twelve; our assumption is that a significant number of CAAT 
entrants will not have continued their mathematical studies to 
this level (except, as noted above, in the case of technical 
courses). In most topics, however, the problems can confidently 
be assessed as the result of inadequate learning in the earlier 
grades of secondary school. It is disturbing that in many cases 
the skills have not been given adequate attention in the form of 
review in Grade Twelve in spite of the clear deficiencies in 
student knowledge. (As noted above, most of the gaps found at the 
Grade Thirteen level in Mathematics could also be traced back to 
previous years, where material was not properly mastered; again 
the teachers of the courses in the final secondary year assumed 
that their students knew this material and often did not review 
it.) 


Remedial action could be taken at all three levels. In the 
earlier secondary years, more rigour is required to make sure 
that students have some understanding of how to apply the skills 
they are taught which they will need at higher levels. Grade 
Twelve teachers should spend more time reviewing these skills and 
assuring that students can use them competently. CAAT teachers 
should resign themselves to the fact that, except possibly for 
those entering technical courses, incoming students will have an 
imperfect knowledge of exponents and quadratic equations in 


particular. If the students are known to be competent in the more 
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basic areas, these teachers will require much less time for 
review and can use the time saved to cover these two problem 
areas and to proceed to more difficult work. An alternative, of 
course, is to require all secondary students planning to enter 
community colleges to carry their enrolment in mathematics 
courses to the Grade Twelve level. Presumably, given the other 
remedial possibilities discussed above, they would then be skilled 
in exponents and quadratic equations as well, and would provide 


the CAAT teachers with even more time for new work. 


3.3 Physics 


In contrast to the situation in Grade Thirteen Mathematics, where 
performance on the test used remained relatively stable from 1968 
to 1976, Physics showed something of a decline. Between 1970, 
when the test was first used, and the present administration, the 
scores for Grade Thirteen students planning  postsecondary 
education dropped an average of three to four points out of 60. 
The same cautions must be used here as in the case of Mathematics 
in making historical comparisons, but a problem is certainly 
indicated; its causes are unclear. One possibility is that the 
decline results from a decrease in the time allotted to Physics 


classes. 


Of the 21 general topics included in the list used in 
Project III, the standard Grade Thirteen physics course deals to 
at eat a limited extent with 13, frequently omitting a number 
Of individual’ topics” from ~a section. The Project Il test ‘contains 
items related to 11 of these 13 general topics, omitting only 
Electricity and Magnetism and Atomic Structure. Its 60 items 
touch on 38 of the 60 individual topics included in the course 


under these 11 general headings. 


On historical evidence, a somewhat arbitrary scale was 
established for item results. Using this scale, student 
performance was very good on five items, good on seven, adequate 


on 15, poor on 26, and very poor on seven. 
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These judgements of item results must Of... COURSE 
modified by a number of factors. À poor success rate on an item 
whose content has not been taught to many students means 
something quite different from a similar result on content taught 
to everyone. Student performance on an item whose content most 
university teachers expect them to know is more crucial than on 
one whose content is not required knowledge on admission to a 
first year university course. The data were therefore examined 


with a number of such factors in mind. 


It was found that the problem of duplication--of material 
already known by the student being taught to him/her at the 
university level as new--was very rare, to judge by the test 
results. In only three cases was item content widely taught as 
new at that level when student performance on the item was good 


or very good. 


A substantial number of items, however, suggested the 
existence of gaps between student knowledge on admission to the 
university and teacher expectations of the knowledge of incoming 
students. There appeared to be four different kinds of gaps, 
scattered over all topics tested. In the first case university 
teachers expected students to have command of material which was 
given little emphasis at the lower level in compliance with the 
Ministry of Education guidelines for the course. In the second, 
even though these guidelines recommended major emphasis for a 
particular topic, 20% or more of secondary teachers did not cover 
the content of the relevant items with all of their students. In 
the third, Grade Thirteen teachers assumed a much higher level of 
previous knowledge from their entering students than was the 
case, if one may judge by the fact that students were often 
unable to handle test items whose content was described by 
secondary teachers as “old knowledge", The fourth and largest 
group of problem items, however, dealt with material widely 
taught at the Grade Thirteen level, but whose content had not 
been mastered by students even though the guidelines suggested 


that the topic receive major emphasis. 
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For Physics, the distribution of items suggesting gaps was 
as follows: 


(a) 1: Measurement (5 of 6 items) 
(b) 2: Functions (2 of 3 items) 
(c) 3: Motion (Kinematics) (12 of 18 items) 


(d) 4: Newton's Laws af Motion--Dynamics of a 
Particle (5 of 7 items) 


(e) 7: Gravity--Near the Earth's Surface (4 of 4 


items) 
(f) 8: Universal Gravitation (2 of 2 items) 
(g) 9: Momentum (5 of 8 items) 
(h) 10: Work, Energy and Power (6 of 9 items) 
(i) ll: Vibrations and Waves (7 of 8 items) 
(j) 12: How Light Behaves (4 of 4 items) 


(k) 13: Interference and Diffraction (4 of 8 items) 


If the gaps adumbrated by this analysis are real, then it 
appears that responsibility for them must be divided. Teachers at 
the earlier levels of the secondary school should be ensuring that 
students leave their courses with a good command of basic 
physical principles and relations. Those at the upper level should 
first of all be checking that their incoming students have this 
basic knowledge, which appears lacking in many cases, and then 
reteaching the material where necessary. (This may be of especial 
importance in Physics, since the usual pattern of study leaves a 


one-year period between the students' previous Physics course and 
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the Grade Thirteen course, and a great deal may be forgotten in a 
year.) All teachers should be covering with the appropriate amount 
of time and attention those topics which the guidelines state to 
be worthy of major emphasis. And university teachers should not 
expect high competence in other areas of the subject, which must 
of necessity be short-changed if sufficient time is to be spent 


on the more important areas. 


3.4 English 


With English as a first language, as with the other language 
areas studied, it is important to keep in mind the difficulties 
encountered in relating specific skills (Project II data) to 
specific topics or objectives (Project III data). The kinds of 
tests and instruments employed did not lend themselves to this 
type of correspondence. Also, it was necessary to _ restrict 
evaluation of student performance in English to the specifics of 
reading, language and writing, leaving aside the many objectives 
related to literature, which evidently compose a high percentage 
of content in many courses at the interface. Consequently a 
review of apparent anomalies, gaps or duplications must be 
severely restricted in relation to all possible course objectives, 


and must refer to objectives in rather general terms. 


In the interproject analysis of English it will be apparent 
that no significant duplications have emerged. Expectations 
generally appear either to be in conformity with student 
performance, or else overly optimistic. There may indeed be 
duplications in the area of literature as so high a proportion of 
time and emphasis is given to this area of English, but this is 
not discernible from an analysis that has had to be confined to 


reading, language and writing. 


One "gap" in testing in the areas of language and reading 
has been emphasized at different points in the chapter dealing 
with English, but should probably be underlined here. It is 
evident that the language test employed in this study--the most 
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appropriate available--is too difficult for all but the 
university-bound student. It does serve no doubt as a screen to 
separate that student from the rest, but it is not helpful in 
characterizing performance in language or reading below that 
level, As well, responses to the Test Appraisal Inventories 
indicated that teachers felt some discomfort with the format of 
this test, and supported very strongly the inclusion of a sample 


or samples of student writing in any appraisal of language 


performance. 


The various indices used to analyze gaps at the interface 
appear to indicate that in most aspects of “literacy" examined, 
secondary and postsecondary teachers have made a fairly realistic 
estimate” of “the “competences *1n  Englien ‘of "SSED and” SSHGD 
students. Though all teachers would like to see performance 
better than it is, we find fairly strong evidence of a gap in 
expectation only for reading ability at the Grade Twelve-CAAT 
interface. It is probably true that first year CAAT teachers have 
higher expectations concerning the reading ability of their 
incoming Grade Twelve graduates than are warranted. Some 
strategies should probably be found--perhaps more time for 
reading, perhaps a more formal program of reading instruction--to 
improve the reading skills of students in general level programs. 
This gap does not appear to extend to SSHGD students proceeding 
to university; the relatively greater emphasis placed there on 
inference skills than on reading for literal meaning appears to be 


in accord with performance. 


The main gap discerned was the distance between what 
teachers in this study say should be emphasized in writing, and 
Wise sin fact’ appears to “be “the? case’*in* terms of *time*igiven to 


writing in a high proportion of courses in all but the CAATs. 


Serious errors in grammar, word choice and sentence 
structure did not characterize the writing of students above the 
25th percentile at either interface, and students generally showed 


competence in organizing what they had to say. 
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The two serious concerns in the samples of writing examined 
closely were, first, the frequency of errors in conventions, and 


second, the general dullness of the writing. 


One direction that might be followed to help close these 
gaps is a shift in course emphasis to provide more writing 
opportunities. As well, something can be said about the kind of 
emphasis needed in writing programs. There does not appear to be 
a need for analysis, drills, and reviews of learning about the 
nature of the sentence. Rather the emphasis should be on the 
creation of more effective stimuli for writing, and the 
encouragement of the student to write with commitment for a real 
audience and to experiment with diction and style. A writer with 
a strong sense of audience is likely to show more respect for the 
conventions of written English as well. Lastly, greater emphasis 
on language and writing in the program would ensure that the 


students have more frequent opportunities to write. 


3.5 French 


In the study of French as a second language, there was a 
generally good fit between teacher expectations and student 
performance in both reading and listening skills. Performance was 


consistently at an acceptable level in these areas. 


This pattern is also true of pronunciation, but a different 
pattern emerges when it comes to other skills connected with 
speaking, and to writing. Although average performance in writing 
and speaking was at a reasonable level, the amount of variability 
in performance was very great, -.ranging from almost total 
inability to speak or to write fluently to a very high degree of 
facility in using the language. In these areas one can only say 
that there exist simultaneously a gap and a duplication. The 
large number of students performing poorly cannot help but be out 
of their depth in a university course; the equally large number 


performing well must be frustrated by the need for university 
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teachers to devote time to bringing others up to the same 


standard of performance. 


Somewhat the same situation holds with respect to grammar; 
variability was great here as well. However, the average standard 
of performance was lower here than would be suggested by the 
writing and speaking results as a whole, and consequently this is 
more properly defined as a gap, with some accompanying problem of 
duplication for those students who have achieved a high level of 


mastery of morphology and syntax. 


In French as a second language, then, the "passive" skills 
of reading and listening were handled satisfactorily and with 
relatively little variability; performance largely matched teacher 
expectations. The "active" skills of writing and speaking were 
problem areas (except for pronunciation). Average performance on 
writing and speaking, excluding the component of grammatical 
correctness, was adequate, but with very high variability. 
Average command of grammar was not adequate, and the same degree 


of variability was evidenced. 


3.6 Français 


In Français (French as a first language), the greatest difference 
in competence between Grade Twelve and Grade Thirteen students 
was manifested in vocabulary. There was a marked difference in 
scores’ for the two groups! on the »section of _the language test 
concerned with vocabulary, and on the evidence of the score 
distributions it must be assumed that this difference resulted 
largely from very poor performance by Grade Twelve students not 
intending to pursue secondary education, but rather planning 
either to begin postsecondary work (presumably at a CAAT) or to 
leave the system. This assumption is reinforced by a comment of 
those researchers who engaged in a close examination of some of 
the writing produced by the students tested; they remark that 
some students had a very poor command of vocabulary (see Appendix 


B to the Project II report). 
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Some weakness was evidenced at both the Grade Twelve and 
Grade Thirteen levels in grammar. The language test concerned 
itself specifically with spelling as related to agreement 
(subject-verb, adjective-noun, etc.). In spelling, both here and 
in the writing produced by the students, there were apparent 
difficulties in spelling caused by the fact that words pronounced 
alike are spelled differently (e.g., "c'est/s'est"). Subject-verb 
agreement appeared to be a particular problem in grammar, 
especially in cases where the subject was somewhat complicated in 
form. Many errors in usage, especially of prepositions or verbs, 
appeared to be attributable to interference from English. The 
frequency of errors in the writing test must be considered 
unacceptably high, with even those Grade Thirteen students 
planning to attend university producing an average of one error of 


some kind per ten words. 


A general comment made on the style evidenced by the 
students in the writing exercise is that students showed a strong 
tendency to use in formal writing many expressions and structures 
unsuitable to that mode, although acceptable in informal French. 
This was attributed at least in part to the relative lack of 
exposure to formal French which is a result of the minority 
status of Franco-Ontarions (see the Project II report, Appendix 
HE 


The same readers commented that the level of logical 
presentation of argument in these papers was very low--that in 
fact only a tiny minority of students showed a capacity to argue 


a position in an organized and logical way. 


Reading was generally well-handled at both grade levels, 
except for one reading comprehension passage in which many 
students apparently failed to detect the ironic tone, and 
consequently gave answers to the related questions which were 
based on a literal interpretation of the text. Some emphasis is 


indicated on the ability to appreciate such subtleties of tone. 
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5.7 Anglais 


In Anglais (English as a second lanquage), the students tested 
performed at what appeared to be a quite acceptable level in 
reading. Their ability to write a summary of the longer passage 
presented to them in the second half of the test appeared to be 
somewhat less than their reading ability, but performance was 
consistent and not unacceptable. Great variation was manifested, 
however, in the portion of the writing exercise which required 
them to state and defend their own positions on the subject 
discussed in the passage. Grade Twelve performance, particularly 
among those students probably enrolled in the less demanding 
courses, was far below the quite acceptable standard set by the 


Grade Thirteen students. 


CONCLUSION 


One conclusion, which is carefully documented in the case of 
Grade Thirteen Mathematics, is that there is no golden era of the 
past, and no greener field far away, offering readymade solutions 
to the problems encountered by. school programs in the . basic 
subjects. There is strong evidence that the group of students 
passing through the interface between secondary and postsecondary 
studies is as well-educated and as well-prepared in basic skills 
as were similar groups in Ontario in the past, À and as are 


comparable groups of students in other countries. 2 


As we have pointed out, probably the most striking change 
in education in Ontario over the past 25 years has been the 
dramatic increase in the numbers and proportions of young people 
availing themselves of the right to education in the senior years 
of secondary school and in postsecondary institutions. This 
phenomenal expansion has placed unprecedented strains upon the 
province's resources of both money and manpower, and one of the 


effects of the resultant strain may be the kind of public anxiety 


now being evidenced. 
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One of the most important factors in this expansion has 
been the inclusion in the student population of those groups who 
are enrolled in the General courses in senior secondary school, 
and in Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. If we examine 
those students in this group who do not appear to have learned 
very much, or who are greatly dissatisfied with their schooling, 
we can perhaps discover where the system has room for 
improvement; in fact, we may be confident that improvements of 
this sort are almost a necessity if we are to continue to have 
public support for education. If on the other hand we examine 
those students in this group who have learned well, and who are 
satisfied with their education, we have evidence of the kind of 
success that the expansion of our educational system was designed 
to achieve. We have many students who would not in the past have 
been served at all by the system after their early teenage years; 
now they are served well, and society reaps its reward from them 
in increased potential for productive and useful work. This second 
group of students is the profit we have gained from expansion; 
the first group may presently be counted as our loss, but 


presents us with the potential for future gain. 


It is clear from the data presented in this report and in 
the Project II report that even the best tests available for use 
in this study were inadequate to the task of measuring student 
performance throughout the domain of their studies. If decisions 
about education are to be founded on data that are amenable to 
scientific analysis, the development of tests to measure student 
performance at the end of secondary school is a necessity, and 


should be given high priority. 


Even with these imperfect instruments, however, it is clear 
that real gaps, duplications and other anomalies were evidenced in 
virtually all subject areas. It is important for teachers at both 
Sides of the interface to study the data, and to attempt to come 
to some kind of resolution of the current problems. The 
identification of particular gaps, duplications and anomalies in 
this 1976 study may in the long run be of less significance than 


the concurrent development of the techniques for gathering the 
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needed data. We are not suggesting that this technology is 
advanced--rather, it is only emerging. However, even at this 
stage it is adequate to the task of annual or periodic monitoring 
of the provincial programs, and is useful as well as a prototype 


for the monitoring of programs by school systems. 


What we have seen in this study is clear evidence, from a 
number of types of data and from a number of perspectives, that 
the perceptions of various publics with an interest in education 
do not entirely correspond with reality. That there are problems 
in our educational system at the secondary-postsecondary interface 
is not in dispute. However, many of these problems are not new, 
and most of those that are of recent origin are direct 
consequences of the dramatic increase in the population of our 
schools, colleges and universities. We hope that our data will 
point out some of the problems, suggest some possible solutions, 
and form the foundation for fruitful debate on the future 


direction of education in Ontario. 


FOUGINGTES 


lWe have already mentioned the stability of results in Grade 
Thirteen mathematics. Although this sort of hard evidence is not 
available in other subject areas, it may be of interest to quote 


from The President's Report 1950-1951, University of Toronto; 


the words are Sidney Smith's: 


The Department of English at University 
College recently gave a simple examination 
to students in all three years of the Pass 
Course who had elected English as one of 
their subjects. The examination was designed 
to test the student's Knowledge of 


punctuation, the range of his vocabulary, and 
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his’ ability itowWsummarizet Va piece "or 
expository prose. The results were, in the 
highest degree, alarming. The failure rate 
was 2656 pee =ccent:. “Certainly there- ESPN 
reason to expect that the failure rate would 
be any lower if a similar examination were 
given to students in the Faculty of Arts who 
da “notetaketenglish; or '*toerstudents aim tne 
professional faculties. Two conclusions 
present themselves: the training in English 
given in the high schools is no longer an 
adequate “equipment hor iWork Cine’ one 
university; and it appears to be incumbent on 
the university to take immediate steps to 
make sure that illiteracy no longer dwells in 
easy partnership with the possession of a 


degree. 


2The second conclusion of the International Study of Student 
Achievement Se "Between countries with long established 
universal educational systems there is not much variation in 
either the average or the range of achievement. In all these 
countries there are both children who have learned a great deal 


and others who have learned little." (Peaker) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTERPROJECT ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 


The nature of programs and the nature of students in Ontario 
secondary schools, and to a lesser extent colleges and 
universities, have been examined in previous research (Fleming, 
King, Laxer, Ryan, Leithwood, Alexander). In spite of the 
introduction of widely acclaimed changes, the main features of 
the Ontario system have remained relatively stable over long 
periods of time, as has also been the case in the rest of Canada 
and in other western countries (Peaker). Public criticism of both 
secondary and postsecondary education is not new and, in fact, 
serious criticism of all levels of education has been a continuing 
phenomenon over a period of decades, and even centuries. Current 
criticism in Ontario seems to be especially acute just as it is 
in the United States (Harnischfagen and Wiley) and Europe 
(Peaker). 


Ontario's Grade Thirteen, which leads to an Honour 
Graduation Diploma, is a feature which distinguishes this system 
from most others: itieiss signif tcantyictherehiorezayinmany 
consideration of the secondary-postsecondary interface. However, 
the fact that criticism of the secondary schools seems to be as 
acute in jurisdictions where there is no Grade Thirteen as it is 
in Ontario suggests that the present problems, if they are in 
fact problems, are of a more general nature than can be related 


specifically to this one feature of the Ontario system. 


The introduction of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
during the mid-1960s was a new feature of the Ontario system and 
thus is worthy of special attention in the Interface “studies. 
Although the Ontario colleges possess some unique features in 
many respects they are parallel to college systems in other large 
jurisdictions, and encounter similar problems. The introduction of 
the college ‘system?’ as, Min  fact;) "partly responsible for a 
significant change in the proportion of teenagers who remain in 
school, whether in Grade Twelve, Grade Thirteen, community 


college or university. 


The increasing proportion of young people attending school 
reflects a trend in western democracies toward providing 
educational service more equitably, and although there are 
national differences in the rate of progress toward the goal of 
full education for all future citizens, the problems created by 
the trend seem to be common to many countries (Peaker). Briefly, 
the problem is that the senior grades of high school and the 
postsecondary educational institutions are providing educational 
service for not only the academic elite who, by tradition, have 
expected such educational provision, but also the students of more 
limited academic capability who traditionally have not expected 
such service. The result has been an apparent decline in standards 
of student performance, and the general public may believe that 
this is a genuine decline which affects their children adversely, 
wen in fact it may well be a real advancement which benefits 
their sons and daughters by increasing both their array of 


marketable skills and their general educational maturity. 


The purpose of the Interproject Analysis Study is to 
combine the data from Project II on the nature of students and 
those from Project III on the nature of programs, in an effort to 
see whether there are gaps, duplications or other anomalies which 
affect the system adversely. How these anomalies relate to the 
general public anxiety or to the various features of the Ontario 
system may be clarified as the study proceeds but, as the study 


begins, the range of possible outcomes is extensive. 


The contract specifications for Interproject Analysis 


include the following: 


1. The determination of ‘the content validity of the 
achievement tests administered in Project Two, with 
particular emphasis on the identification of course 


material not covered by the tests. 


24h68 “idenvtification’ ,ofiethes: rande of i expectations 
concerning student performance, and the explanation of 
differences in expectations in terms of differences 
between schools, programs, courses and topics within 
courses. (Such factors as teacher's pedagogical 
background and the socio-economic status of the 
students might also be considered as factors affecting 


ex pectat ions.) 


3. The identification of the nature and extent of gaps and 
duplications across "thee i interface) ‘result inary irom 
differences in expectations, and an assessment of the 
impact of these gaps and duplications in terms of the 


number of students who experience them. 


(A) The identification of differences between (i) 
instructors' expectations for appropriate student 
achievement upon secondary school graduation or upon 
entrance to a postsecondary program, and (ii) the 
actual achievement of the students as measured by 


achievement tests. 


(B) The explanation of these differences in terms of 
differences between schools, programs, courses, and 


topics within courses. 


(C) The separation of student-related causes from 
program-related causes of these differences between 


expectations and achievement. 


Areas two and three describe analyses which the Interproject 


Analysis will be able to achieve over and above that done in 


Project 1 hree:. 


1.1 Problem Statement 


In what ways are the program characteristics at secondary and 
postsecondary levels related to student performance and the 
expectation of student performance that is held by teachers from 
the two levels? This general problem statement encompasses most 
of the contract specifications and is useful in relating the plan 
of the study to both the formal outcome requirements and the 


informal issues of today. 


1.2 General Approach of Study 


One of the first problems that the investigators encountered in 
planning the Interproject Analysis Study was that of determining 
the amount of detail to be reported in the data on both student 
performance and program in order to present relatively clear 
conclusions within the time and manpower limitations. On the 
basis of the combined experience of the investigators, it was 
decided to conduct the analysis on an item-by-item and 
topic-by-topic basis. Although this is a departure from 
tradition, it was the investigators' view that there would be 
enough variation among topics and among test items so that some 
important issues would be clarified that otherwise would be 
clouded through the use of traditional aggregatory procedures. It 
appeared feasible to conduct this detailed analysis of subject 
matter, but in the domain of students and courses the pressure 
for more detailed analysis seemed only to lead to chaotic 
sampling and data-gathering problems. In the case of students, 
the size of the sample would mushroom to unmanageable proportions 
if all sub-populations were to be adequately sampled. In the case 
of courses, at the postsecondary level in particular, there 


seemed to be such a high degree of uniqueness that no amount of 


Sampling could remove distortions. A general solution to the 
problem of detail seemed to be to aggregate students and courses 
across the province while at the same time, where possible. 
disaggregating tests to the level of the test items, and programs 
to the level of topics or objectives. One important feature of 
this decision is that it focusses on variables such as topics or 
test items for which remediation by educators is possible rather 
than on those variables such as students, teachers or schools for 
which remediation is either impossible or not in the interests of 


the majority of of the population. 


The Project II data provide evidence as to the performance 
levels of secondary school students in a variety of subjects and, 
within these subjects, on a variety of topics or test items. In 
order to relate these hard data pertaining to student performance 
to the judgemental data of Project III, it is necessary to map 
the test content (Project II) onto the program content (Project 
III) and vice versa. As a result of our needs for very detailed 
program and student performance accounting, each test item from 
the Project II data was mapped onto each topic from Project III 
data that could be shown to be related to the test item. This 
mapping made it .possible to “relate, the. Project -IIl) data, 
revealing the secondary and postsecondary teacher perceptions of 
student requirements and program requirements on these topics, 
back to the student performance data of Project II. The kind of 
Marder laness’ «sof rcdatawtheat: as tenvis@oned stostnis: moint 
materializes more or less as planned in both the mathematics and 
the physics: chapters, but uthe mature pof- the» content, the mature 
of the data and the lack of clear mappings leads to somewhat 


different procedures for analyzing data in the language chapters. 


The kind of analysis envisioned thus far involves a detailed 
breakdown of the subject areas into topics and test items, and at 
the same time the accumulation of data from a representative 
samole within the province. Variations across regions and 
variations across classes within a region could have been studied 
if a larger sample had been chosen and if the sampling procedures 


had been focussed on the various data of interest. The present 


study does not permit such a breakdown on a representative basis, 
but a case study of two regions has been carried out and, within 
the sampling limitations that prevail, some of the variations of 


secondary interest will be suggested. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


STUDY OVERVIEW 


REVIEW OF RELATED STUDIES 


One educational researcher, W.G. Fleming, dominated the field in 
Ontario during the 1960s. His seven-volume series, Ontario's 
Educative Society, and his review of highlights in Education: 
Ontario's Preoccupation provide a detailed account of virtually 
all of the historical issues that have a bearing on the current 
secondary-postsecondary interface issues. His discussion of the 
competitive climate in Ontario society through to the 1930s and 
beyond interacts with his discussion of the traditionalist and 
progressive philosophical positions of leading educators to show 
the kinds of balancing which were in effect during succeeding 
periods of time. The abolition of province-wide examinations at 
the end of Grade Eight, and at the end of Grade Thirteen two 
jewades =latern;-lareojust s twootrndicat lonsmorieoneritior cer of, 


progressive ideas. 


The historical and philosophical background provided by 
Fleming is thorough, and some of the themes warrant attention in 
the present investigation. The swing toward progressivism in 
theory, in contrast with stability in the practice of teaching 
and the selection of subjects by students, is one such theme. 
Another is the rapid expansion of educational service to potential 
secondary and postsecondary students. The progressive ideas which 
had found official endorsement in some government policies in the 
1930s maintained a little momentum through the forties and 
fifties, and then achieved even more prominence in the 1960s. 


The changing composition of the student population in secondary 


schools and the changing needs of society helped in the 
introduction of official policies which gave the Ontario high 


school of the 1970s a very progressive look. 


The rigidity of program content and course selection that 
characterized the final year of high school up until 1967 was 
intended to be replaced by a much more flexible plan, partly 
through the abolition of the province-wide Grade Thirteen 
examinations. The credit system, which was formally introduced 
on a province-wide basis in 1972 under the authority of the 
document HS1, allowed a student to earn a secondary school honour 
graduation diploma with a fixed number of course credits, with 
very few limitations on his/her choice of courses. The opponents 
of the apparently progressive credit system received widespread 
media coverage of their objections to the program. Some of them 
claimed that high schools' success in teaching basics declined 


dramatically almost overnight. 


The Ministry of Education commissioned the HS1 studies in 
1973.2 1m isunmarizing the. findings! of ‘those. ‘studies ,mAlemino 
reported widespread professional and public endorsement of the 
central idea of* flexible course; selection. He also spointedigout 
the stability of course and program selection among students, who 
had freedom to make dramatic changes if they so wished. Fleming 
and his colleagues also discovered considerable stability in 
teaching methods, course content, and within-school organization. 
In one of the HS1 studies Laxer was alerted to the apparent 
inflation of marks, which even at that early stage was beginning 
to signal what people have called the decline in standards, which 
in fact may be nothing more than a decline in the value of marks 


while the standards of performance remain stable. 


In spite of the progressive climate of the late 1960s, some 
officials intended that a standardized test program for the 
province of Ontario would replace the Grade Thirteen 
examinations. The Ontario Mathematics Achievement Test and the 


Ontario Physics Achievement Test were developed at the time for 


that purpose. The fact that both these tests have been chosen as 
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the best available instruments in their fields to measure student 
achievement in Ontario in 1976 is significant testimony to the 


stability of those two courses during the period in question. 


While the critics have focussed on what they believe to be 
deterioration of basic education and student performance in the 
fundamentals, a very real change and perhaps a much more 
Significant change has taken place almost without notice. Fleming 
reports a rapid increase in the number of students in secondary 
schools. If we examine figures at five-year intervals from 
1945-46 to 1970-71, we find the number of students to be 
PO) OO ae hes 1 O00.) 175, 000: 5002655000 419 000%andt65572000 
respectively. In 1971-72 it moves up again to 575,000. This 
represents a five-fold increase in gross numbers of students, and 
a change in the proportion of secondary students from about 40% 
to about 80% of potential students. It is true then that about 
half of students in our secondary schools today would not have 
been students even fifteen years ago. The schools have been 
required to cope with increased numbers of the type of student 
they have traditionally served, and have also had to provide 
service (and perhaps a new kind of service) to as many people 
again who in the past would not have expected secondary 
education. There have been profound ramifications to this 
Significant change in education, the first and most obvious of 
which has been the cost to the community; a second has been the 


change in what can reasonably be expected of the average student. 


If the new students in the secondary school are expected to 
perform as well as the traditional secondary school student, 
there is a problem. It is likely true, however, that the general 
public expects these new high school students to be of lesser 
academic ability, and their expectations therefore may be more 
modest and more realistic. In the United States, for example, 
there appears to be no particular blame assigned to the schools or 
programs for the apparent small declines that have shown up 
across a broad array of subjects (Gallup). The Project I report 
(Lo Presti) covers related issues as they apply to Ontario 


citizens, and any differences which emerge will require careful 
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consideration. Another U.S. report, Achievement Test Score 
Decline: Do We Need To Worry? (Harnischfagen and Wiley) leaves 
open the possibility that the apparent declines may be 
attributable to changes in the composition of the group of test 
takers. This point is perhaps even more applicable in the Ontario 
setting where the expansion in the numbers and proportions of 


students in the upper grades has been more recent that in the 


US. 


The dramatic changes in numbers and proportions evidenced in 
the secondary school are even more pronounced at the postsecondary 
level. Again according to Fleming, the number of postsecondary 
students attending Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
expanded from 11,000 in 1967-68 to 37,000 in 1971-72" The 
university population expanded from 19,000 in 1952-53 to 
117,000 in 1970-71. This seems roughly an eight-fold increase 
in postsecondary students from 1952-53 to the present, and the 
accommodation of postsecondary instructors to the changing 
composition of the student body appears to be as yet incomplete. 
Expectations on the part of postsecondary instructors are very 
high indeed by comparison with the performance levels the 
students evidence and with the expectations of secondary school 
instructors. Such expectations may in part be explained by the 
changing composition of the student body, and although this issue 
and related issues are important to the Interproject Analysis, 


they are of central concern to Project III (King et al). 


Whether or not there are changes in the performance of 
Students in Ontario Grade Thirteen is covered in the Project II 
report (Traub). Regardless of the main causes of changes, if any, 
wnich have arisen, there remains the central problem of 
interproject analysis--namely, which topics evidence gaps and 


which display duplications. 


A number of studies beyond Ontario's borders have provided 
data that speak to some issues of interest in this study. One 


study focusses on articulation between colleges of liberal arts 


and secondary schools. The report, entitled A New System of 


ls 


Education (Blanchard), examines the extent to which RepeuULE LON 
occurs in selected courses, the reasons for this repetition and 
its! Veffect® onie’the performance wof college students. Using «a 
sthategy *similarsetoy” ‘bubwnotiineaplye so teomprehensive.as. 9 that 
enpitay ed Wainy the Wroject siiieistudy, 48sanchard ewastableutoadetéect 
clearly wrdefined*yrareas! off dip] icationswune Mathematies,., ’Social 
science, English and Science. “Lb Gs vei gnif icantiethay themed tnot 
identify gaps, but gaps are less likely to be perceived when 


etucene (pent ormancey is! “neglectedem ain Mithe @fightanvear (Study 


(Aitken), there is a detailed account of a large-scale American 
attempt to’ test the hypothesis that the rigid set of entrance 
prerequisites: mors University, prevailing Gniethe United States. at 
chess peqiining “of tthe 71950 sieicouldwibes by=passed) lin efavolr of 
judgements. made of the » students’ by their: own) ‘high «school 
Leacnhersa) ine vex tent (torewhichlthesposit vert ndings tof cit:hiss.study 
(that the hypothesis is accepted) apply in Ontario today can be 
determined only on the basis of cooperative judgements of a 
VASE of i ‘experts ati.thates take wuntowseonsideral ron qmtie: simn.aan 
characteristics of the sample schools and universities of the 
Bight Year Study! and thes icorrespondingsanstitutions: yangeOmtario 
today. the judgement of the presentyyinvestigatars Vis that for 
most secondary schools and universities in Ontario, and for most 
purposes, the secondary school staffs are capable of the task of 


screening students for postsecondary education. 


Gneo other ‘set /sohe «studieset tihem Internationawotudys 107 
Educational Achievement (Hussein), provides data on the standards 
of performance of superior students who attend composite schools. 
Ihasalis? apparentiyira, cunmentweoncern: timUntanioe wecausemor the 
rapid increase in the proportion of students attending senior 
secondary schools and postsecondary institutions. If there is a 
tendency on the part of teachers to teach to the "lowest common 
denominator" of students, then it may be true that the better 
students are deprived of the kind of excellence in teaching that 
would have been provided for them had the expansion of the 
student population not taken place. Admittedly the IEA studies do 
not deal directly with the situation in Ontario, but they do 


compare the top 4% of students in the final grades of high school 
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in countries where there are composite schools with the top 4% of 
students in the countries where the academic elite . receive 
secondary and postsecondary education thate: 1500 SEC ERIC 
designed for them. The conclusion of Hussein on 2 ENLS TO rPREMTS 
that there is no apparent loss to the elite group. This 
conclusion foreshadows some of the findings of the Project II 


study (Traub). 


There is “one “other istudy whichs,~. al thomoqnigee deals 
exclusively with mathematics, reveals both a professional and an 
academic point of view that in some respects coincide with the 


views of the general public. The study, Mathematical Sciences in 


Canada (Coleman), sampled opinions of mathematics professors and 
mathematics "users" about their own mathematical preparation in 
secondary school and university. The point of interestiioreiye 
present study is the widespread dissatisfaction with the teaching 
of mathematics felt by this especially knowledgeable group of 
citizens. The nature of the dissatisfaction is discussed: in 
some ways it is in conflict with the hard data provided) am the 
chapters which follow (see especially Chapters Four and Five) and 


ineunee Project) “ll report. 


Another group of knowledgeable observers express sentiments 
Similar to those of the mathematicians reported above. An OSSIF 
study “entitled A Revised Interim Report) om) thes )R ole sonate 


Secondary School Study (Head), based on data collected from 


34,000) Ontario secondary school teachers, states: | Sineeysoumany 
peonle feel that the communication and computational skills are 
lacking in our students at all levels and years of schooling, an 
emergency interim measure must be adopted. We must add extra 


classes on to English and Mathematics programs." 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF PROGRAMS TO TESTS 


The program of studies for Ontario students in their last year of 
high tschooltis Mexibleminmthatieachwstudentil is free )tasehoose 
courses according to his/her own requirements. Furthermore the 
Ontario programs are flexible in content according to the 
requirements of the school community or even the individual 
Class.» This latter/ variety. ofwiflexibi?l ity) «maye:bes’ much» more 
limited in practice than Ministry guidelines permit but it is not 
likely to be so severely limited as it was before 1967, during 
the years of the Grade Thirteen departmental examinations. After 
high school the Ontario student may begin postsecondary 
education, and is free to choose from a wider variety of courses 
and programs than were available in secondary school. 
Furthermore, within particular subject domains there is a wider 
variety of content offered than was the case in the final year of 
high school. Under circumstances of such apparent variation the 
question arises as. to whether any single test cor battery of 
subject tests can be expected to give a fair estimate of each 


student's competence on leaving secondary school. 


During the period when Grade Thirteen departmental 
examinations were administered across the province, there was 
some general confidence that the examination marks reflected 
student competence and the likelihood of success in postsecondary 
education. However, the examinations depended upon province-wide 
uniformity of courses for their validity, and this uniformity in 
turn was fostered because of the great importance of the marks to 
the schools, teachers, and students. Both the general public and 
thew academic  communitysa were? eratacaloffathestsevere limitations 
that the examinations placed on school programs, not only in 
Gradewh itiriteens butet alsonvin o7ehensdowen jonades-bpaimdy tne 
non=—university ‘preparatory course. ‘Itierseemed se that there) was 
general agreement that for each new generation of students there 
were many things to learn, far Looe manyverforiradd studentssete ‘be 
required to learn them all. The thesis that schools could choose 
well what was important for their own students, and at the same 


time provide good preparation for efeven - «theses most: « rigorous 
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university entrance requirements, was generally acceptédi2mtnhis 
can be documented by at least one research study, the Eight Year 
Study. Now Ontario schools have diverse programs (or at least are 
free to have them), and this aqgravates the problem of finding 
test instruments able to both measure student progress in laiGgven 


course and predict success in postsecondary courses. 


In the United States the College Entrance Examination Soard 
and the American College Testing Program have been preparing 
tests for ‘such’ purposes.» One’ !indexy of © their success aSifeneis 
widespread use. The Canadian counterpart to the American testing 
programs was iSACU (see Traub; et al.). Although ine theomy at 
offered “a solution ‘to the testing’ problem arising ‘fromm rhe 
abandonment of Grade Thirteen examinations in Ontario. it did not 
enjoy the kind of success that had been anticipated based on the 
American experience. Whether or not Ontario's general avoidance 
for “a period: <of eight years of mprovince-wide | tests ,jmemener 
departmental or standardized, had any pronounced impact on 
Ontario students is difficult to determine on the basis of data 
available before the present. study.» The HSI studies) of “\l997S9have 
shown that the kind of widespread diversity that was anticipated 
in the period following the abolition of departmental examinations 
did not materialize. The question of program diversity is covered 


in the Project Ill study of the nature*of programs: 


EUROS CORE SNS: AGGREGATED SCORES 


Unelmof “thesefeatures common tor ystandardized tests  sandai@nade 
Thirteen examinations is that over the years virtually all 
record-keeping and reporting systems have used individual student 
data that are aggregated over an entire subject discipline-=d.e., 
one mark for each subject taken by an individual student. Thus 
results on test items or examination questions which red son 
vastly different skills, such as rote memory and complex 
reasoning, become indistinguishable. There is some justification 


for such aggregating in the case of standardized tests as opposed 


pis 


to the old Grade Thirteen exam inataons<¢ ~. but: sthe® forcertof .bhe 
argument in favour of aggregating shows a serious weakness of 


standardized tests. 


The manner in which standardized tests are constructed tends 
to "homogenize" the items. This is achieved by an item selection 
procedure that screens out items which affect students differently 
from the way in which the majority of items under consideration 
affect them. This procedure selects items with a "family 
resemblance", and therefore aggregating student scores on a large 
number of similar items makes sense. What may have happened in 
the standardization process, however, is the screening out of 
items testing some important concents or topics which lack the 


family resemblance" quality. 


In jurisdictions where either a standardized test or a Grade 
liinteenimtypentiofie examinations! wast) earmedyanichesstatiseeas a 
predictor of college success or whatever, there has been the fear 
Chatiycher tests wouldedetermine nthe programmnathers thametvices versa. 
imaathe *case* of “the sG rade) hirteenstypeiof examination. there may 
be’ some breadth: of program retained... but at) is spigid across the 
enbire “province -vinithe case ‘af iprogranuideter tineceby 
standardized tests there is not so much hope for breadth, and 


there is still the rigidity of program to contend with. 


One ethel basisr of latheseltconsiderabionsmatiemminbe pondices 
analysis plan has. involved topic-by-topic and item-by-item 
accountanqeof ) student? performance <datasMwherevérathis is passible: 
Such’ an» account ing “is. designed: to) permit /the careful analysis of 
perfarmanicessonie all) topics: thatewareitestedgrand ito adentafy ald 


topics that are not tested. 
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The strategy in Interproject Analysis is to merge the data from 
Projects II and III in a manner that yields insights into 
fundamental problems of the secondary-postsecondary interface. 
The need for topic-by-topic and item-by-item merging has been 
outlined above, and what remain to be discussed are the nature of 


the data and the nature of the samples. 


The data from* Project) 1] in most sihstances” resulteirone tic 
administration of standardized tests, each of which is described 
in the appropriate chapter below and in the Project II report 


Cleaubs italy emi lG yr. 


The test items that form the basis for description af 
student achievement possess some characteristics which require 
special consideration in view of the special purposes of the 
Study. Although® the: item pool, from whieh the standardized eee: 
items have been chosen may cover a broad domain of content, in 
fact” may “cover all’ the “content. of ™interest “inewthe MORE MEME 
subject area, the resulting test may cover only a restricted 
range of material. The item selection procedures which are 
appropriate for the purpose of increasing test reliability can 
haves they’ effect’ of ~ restricting «the domain NOIR Gonteneas or 
instance, very difficult items are automatically screened out on 
Che bas 1 lof -otCheinr Limited capability. sto daserininate enone 
students. It is generally true that items which discriminate best 
have a difficulty level in the middle range; thus approx imately 
halt? *of 9the ‘students trying sue at hitem passidtosand) habe raat 
NO ihe “hifty’ per “cent tpassing criberion -ismemployediianm rect 
development even though all of the students taking the test item 
have been taught the tonic and have presumably completed their 
LGarning? Or At. This basic: fact about standardized test iteme mc 
especially important for interpretation of the data in the 
Interface Study and it will create problems of interpretation that 
vary from subject to subject and situation to situation. Some 
tests, such as OPAT, have been designed to discriminate among 


students who are especially well prepared in physics and are 


competing for places in university physics programs. The faa ty 
percent passing criterion is applied to the DEAMAlVeeegroup LOT 
Students, and the result is a considerably lower mean performance 
for the »less. select, total .group-.of «physics, students «ine Grade 
Liarteen. Io obherijteste.»the efocuseof attentiontaisethe 
lower-performing student and in such circumstances the mean 
performancepilevelsyion, ald studemts= ds), well above 50 Mer.4i. et, 


French). 


Another eyimportant -characteniot lesiot avest. wie ms. on 
standardized tests results from an item analysis procedure which 
Screens 5 oul4Vitems: |ithat=)fail). toi favoupyethe estudents. wha have 
tended to tbe favoured, by )theemajoritys ofthestesth, atemaeam the 
item pool. It vis this item analysis. procedures which «gives the 
test items on standardized tests a "family resemblance" and 
ensures that test items without the family resemblance are 


removed. 


Althoughenthe.véests sseleoted for use any-thesalnterface, study 
are, by agreement of broadly representative committees, the best 
available from the point of view of predictive validity and 
content validity, and although the technical features of the tests 
meet generally accepted standards, there are reasons for concern 
One wadlidiby  issues.oiin,iterms.,oef,) predic£ives vabidiby sy theastests 
are better or worse depending on how well they predict future 
success: of ¢ the: students. taking the .testsi<as. the. students: sproceed 
to postsecondary scoursess:, The) centradwproblemwsstwthats there are 
many postsecondary education courses within any subject discipline 
and within any particular university. Beyond that Chere: are many 
universities and colleges within which students may pursue their 
postsecondary education. Thus the problem of predictive validity 
i Saeetiove chind. othe, atighti, criterion, jofey seuccessy ii romen among, athe 
mult itude available. Be yond inthe.) preblem: sof, .bebween-course 
variation and between-institution variation there is the other 
problem of year-to-year variations in «they criterion..within a 
single institution and within a single course. Thus there are 


many criteria available to use as a basis for assessing predictive 


validity. 
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The issue of content validity is complex also. Content in a 
subject area in the last year of high school can vary from course 
to course within a high school and it can vary from high school 
to high school. The chapters which follow discuss ‘content 
vVarbabi lity, “as “does “the? Project “Il be reports and ‘they teqive 
support to the claim that there is some Variability .ocntSepite sor 
these problems the tests used in the Interface Study are the best 
available, and are good tests by the standards that prevail at 
the present time in North America and the western world. In 
spite of the high quality (of the tests itis teasy *to eatabireh 
that they are of limited use for some of the particular purposes 
that are to be served by the Interface Study. What appears to be 
needed to describe student capability in the wide variety of 
topics “covered®s ins the "multitude of “cotrses “at the interiaeeam ss 4 
test, or “a test “item, ‘or ‘an indicator; for*each of Wihel Pouce, 
interest. Such tests have a label--criterion-referenced tests--and 
they have a short history of theoretical development. In 
oractice, however, there are none ‘available for Unis study —aeaac 
procedure employed in the Interface Studies has been to use the 
best available standardized tests as both standardized tests and 
CR tests. They are standardized when aqgregate scores are used 
and they simulate CR tests when test items are used individually 
or in clusters according to some topic name. Thus by maintaining 
test item data on an item-by-item basis rather than aqgregating 
to ‘some total “score it ic possible to’ study edenmeoguzc 
separately he data then ‘can be ‘related to the Project® Pil@tepic 
data and after some analyses the gaps and duplications of concern 


can be identified. 


Besides the item performance data, Project Il provides) test 
appraisal data which result from the completion of Test Appraisal 
Inventories for each test by desiqnated teachers who either teach 
a “course wnder® conSideration ‘or®’ receive?’ studenteu! frammesuch 
courses. The plan of the inventories is elaborated in the Project 
II Report (see Traub et_al.), and for the present purpose a brief 


account may suffice. 


For each test in Project II there is a companion inventory. 
Most of these require the respondent to react to each item on the 
test (the exceptions are the inventories for both first language 
tests and for the test of English as a second language). In the 


case of secondary school teachers the category options include: 


A. Old knowledge that students should have on entry to the 


course. 
Al. This knowledge is not reviewed in the course. 
A2. This knowledge is reviewed in the course. 


B. New knowledge that all students are expected to learn 


in the course. 


C. New knowledge that some students are expected to learn 


in the course. 

Ci Only lic to. 25% of students shold “learn this. 
GZ. UML y 260 "to, 50 o Of (SlLudents: should sbearn ence. 
Cre Unive O17 oo Ole Students rohould: learhatliior. 


C4. More than 75% but not all students should learn 
this. 


D. New knowledge that no student is expected to learn. 


This detailed classification complicates analysis by comparison 
with simpler forms of "opportunity to learn" indices which have 
been employed in other studies. However it was in fact the 
requirements of interproject analysis which dictated the more 


extensive breakdown. 
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If a topic is assumed to be known on entry to the last 
secondary year and not reviewed at that level ,.., there ES che 
possibility of a "super gap" developing, so that students perform 
badly at secondary exit in skills which they were taught in 
earlier years. Also these fine distinctions are required to show 
duplications--when the post-secondary instructors take university 
or college time to review material that is very well known. The 
breakdown of the C category seemed to be a good idea in view of 


the program flexibility that is permitted in Ontario. 


The postsecondary form of the Test Appraisal Inventories is 
virtually the same as that of the secondary form with the 
exception that the C and D categories are replaced by "C. 
Other". The distinctions among the subdivisions of the C 
category, and between € and D, would be of significance only if 
the interface between freshman and sophomore years were also 


being studied. 


The Project III data of significance in interproject 
analysis are the summaries of instructors' responses to the parts 
of the Course Description Questionnaire which can be directly 
related to the test data of Project II. In most instances this is 
the part of the questionnaire which requires the instructors to 
judge the performance level of their students on entry to their 
courses amd on exit. The instructor was asked to indicate “a 
preferred level of performance as well as the actual level. This 
means that for each element of the Project III Content Matrix 
there are eight sets of data with the corresponding provincial 


means and standard deviations. 


The judgement of the instructors was reported with reference 
to different scales for different subjects, although in each case 
the zero end defines no competence whatsoever, and the high end 
defines complete mastery. Thus variation among topics can be 
shown, as well as differences between instructors from the two 
sides of the interface. The Project III report deals with these 
data in detail and with their relationship to other data from 


Project III. The interproject analysis introduces these data as 


evidence of impressions or  informed judgements of student 
competence; in cases where the topics from Project III and the 
items from Project “Il coincide, it is possible to investigate the 


relationships between program and student performance in some 
detail. | 


POPULATIONS AND SAMPLES 


The nature of the populations and samples required for Projects 
IT and III and for Interproject Analysis of necessity imposed 
three sets of restrictions on the sampling procedures. Project II 
requirements for the sampling of students are considered in the 
Project LE report? (Tralb ete alin l97G)siethey fcalleforaa dgroup of 
students representative of the Ontario student population, large 
enough to bring error estimates to a level sufficiently low to 
permit decisions to be taken. Project III required a sample of 
programs for each subject discipline at both secondary and 
postsecondary levels; again the main issues are presented in the 
Project III report (King et al., 1976). Representativeness of the 
population “of “programs sis~the key ‘issue® imiithis case, but: there 
are no clearly accepted statistical procedures for ensuring 
representativeness within clearly defined limits of error. The 
procedure for obtaining an acceptable degree of representativeness 
is described and explained in the Project III report, and no 


further details are presented here. 


The Interproject Analysis plans for a topic-by-topic and 
item-by-item analysis imposed the main condition on the sampling 
for Projects II and III, namely that the students sampled in 
Project II correspond directly to the programs sampled in Project 
III. There would not be much hope for a detailed analysis by 
topics if independent samples were used to create representative 
provincial data, and then the provincial data from students and 
programs were merged. Such a scheme would work if there were in 
fact a provincial program that was rigidly followed throughout 


the province. But that was assumed not to be the case, and hence 
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a sampling procedure was developed jointly between the 
investigators of the two projects such that the sample students 


were taught by teachers of the sample programs. 


The students of interest to the study consisted of all those 
who were eligible for a Secondary School Graduation Diploma or a 
Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma in June LO eiGs, 
assuming successful completion, by that time, of all courses in 
which they were enrolled. The programs of interest included all 
those in English, Mathematics, Physics, French, Anglais and 


Francais taken by the sampled students. 


Some important exclusions from the populations were made in 
the interests of efficiency. They were the students in private 
schools, special vocational schools, hospital schools, schools for 
the deaf and blind, YMCA schools and alternative schools. Also 
excluded were the group of students who are Anglophone and in 
attendance at bilingual schools, and their programs. The effect 
of this decision was to remove some of the students from the 
Anglophone population, but the proportion was so small--of the 
order of 1.5 per cent--that the decision was readily endorsed. 
The removal of the Anglophone students in bilingual schools made 
possible the inclusion of Francophone students who attended 
secondary schools in which instruction was carried out: either 
exclusively in French or in both French and English, and who 
were in classes receiving instruction in French. Without the 
exclusion of these Anglophone students there would have been 
schools in which testing had to be carried out in both French and 
English, and interviewing and questionnaire administration done in 
both English and French; the amount of disruption that would have 


been entailed could conceivably distort the Francophone data. 


The primary sampling unit for the Project II and Project 
III samples was the school, even though Project II ultimately 
deals with students and Project III with programs. By drawing a 
probability sample using schools as a unit it was possible to 
select samples representative of both students and programs. 


Needless to note, the representativeness must be interpreted as 
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within statistical limits. The main effect of the randomization 


was to remove bugs in the sampling process. 


Primary sampling units for the Anglonhone population were 
defined on the basis of geographic region, size of school. and 
the ratio of the number of SSHGD to the number of SSGD students 


in the school. The seven regional strata were as follows: 
1. Metropolitan Toronto (excluding Mississauga) 


2. Hamilton (Hamilton was treated as a separate region 
becausé it is ‘unique within= the! province: in J having 


separate schools for Grade Thirteen students.) 
3. Northern Ontario 
4. Urban Western Ontario 
5. Urban Eastern Ontario 
6. Rural Western Ontario 
7. Rural Eastern Ontario 


Details on the. number of strata and the number of cells in 
GHemoanpling design; are .provaded ~insithe»Project® Ita report., For 
the present purpose it is sufficient to state that the sample is 
elean) yer unbialased«)because, pof> «random, selection, and sthatghLt wis 


representative within statistical limits. 


In the Francophone sample only one stratification variable 
was used--namely SSHGD to SSGD ratio--and a much higher 
proportion of the Franco-Ontarion schools was drawn. If the 
proportion of the Franco-Ontarion population sampled had been the 
same as that for the Anglophone sample, there would have been far 
too few schools involved to provide any confidence in the 


representativeness of the sample. The sampling plan chosen 


involved stratification of the Francophone schools into 15 cells 


with one school chosen for each cell. 


The above considerations led to a sample 3126: "0 ff 0727 
60 Anglophone schools and 15 Francophone schools. Details about 
the within-school sampling of students and the within-institution 
selection of teachers and their target courses is of greater 
interest for the Project II and the Project III reports, which in 


each case provide full documentation. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The basic plan for data analysis was the topic-by-topic and in 
some instances item-by-item study of Topic Tables (an example of 
such a table is presented as Appendix 4C to Chapter Four of this 
report). Each topic table summarized both Project II and Project 
III data for a particular topic. In cases where each test: item 
corresponds to one and only one topic there is a good opportunity 
to capitalize on the merging of three types of data in one table. 
The student capability ratings from Project » Ill fon bobs 
secondary and post-secondary levels can be compared, as can 
"actual" and "preferred" ratings. The Project III data can also 
be compared to both the "opportunity to learn" data from the Test 
Appraisal Inventories, and “to “the “observedt@tsitigen. 
performance--i.e., the percentage of students in the sample who 
correctly answered the test item in question. Each discrepancy 
and each combination of discrepancies can be of interest in 
interproject analyses as they lead to the identification of gans, 


duplications or anomalies. 


Up to this point, we have not considered multiple 
mappings--i.e., topics with more than one item, and items with 
more than one topic. Neither has there been consideration of 
options for analysis where the available data conform to a 
different pattern than that presented. Each subject discipline 


presents unique problems for analysis and unique opportunities to 
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describe’ the) actual® situation: at the> interface. Discussion of 


these problems and opportunities is pursued in) the subject 


chapters. 


GAPS AND DUPLICATIONS 


In its simplest form a gap arises when students have not yet 
learned some’) material: ectopic’) or aitem® which, is sassdmed)” by 
postsecondary teachers to be known by the students on entry to 
their courses. A duplication arises when students have learned 
very well some material which these same teachers assume to be 
unknown or inadequately known on postsecondary entry. One way to 
describe gaps and duplications of a more complex variety is 
outlined in Table 2.1, which dichotomizes each of three variables 
and then classifies the topic or related test item according to 


the resulting eight categories. 


The simultaneous gap and duplication which is shown as 
condition 7 may be considered an anomaly, but regardless of what 
it is labelled there is need for further consideration between 
secondary and postsecondary officials responsible for programming. 
Particular’ “disciplines’=\seem:* ‘tor’ require udifferentifeserts; “of 
attention to the special nature of their gaps and duplications. 
Alehough. Sthe- (able 224 .classifieationsivaresi imesh sumtedaebor the 
analysis of Grade Thirteen Mathematics and Physics, there» is an 
added problem with the form of the data. In the case of data 
pertaining to topics, teachers were not asked to specify whether 
or not a topic was taught, but rather how well the students were 
perceived to have learned the topic. This amount of "learning" 
was recorded on scales which left the cutting points as to 


"adequacy" of learning to be determined arbitrarily from subject 


to subject. 


The item-by-item analysis «in both Grade Thirteen 
Mathematics and Physics follows the Table 2.1 categories 


reasonably well, except that in these cases the "whether or not 
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taught" is subdivided by the ABCD classifications outlined 
earlier. Again arbitrary cutting points have to be established 
that divide the items into “insufficient secondary coverage" and 
"sufficient secondary coverage" in the case of gaps, and "too 
much postsecondary coverage" and "Sufficient © postseconaary 


coverage" in the case of duplications. 


There is one further type of gap that requires special 
consideration. It arises when a topic is not taught or reviewed 
in Grade Thirteen because it is assumed to be already known. 
Many such topics are not. covered at postsecondary levels either, 
in spite of the failure of a high percentage of students to show 
mastery. Such gaps could be categorized simply as 1 in Table 
2:19 but “are different in) nature from gaps of this mayeewiMnich 
originate at the Grade Thirteen level, and need separate 


discussion. 


The complexities of gaps and duplications are not yet fully 
explained, because in the language domain there is not the close 
correspondence between topics (Project III) and items (Project Il) 
that there is in the case of mathematics and physics. For some 
topics there are as many as twenty and thirty test items while 
for others there is none. Furthermore the items which do pertain 
to topics are in many instances related to a number of topics. 
Because of this increased complexity in the language area it has 
been necessary to consider special kinds of gaps, duplications and 


anomalies for each subject area. 


Although the Topic Table was the basic unit for assembling 
or merging data that had been classified by topic or item, the 
data are presented in the subject chapters in more summary form. 
In some chapters it has been possible to provide one summary 
table which provides individual topic or item data on a single 
line; hence data on the entire program can be presented in the 


one table with possible gaps, duplications and anomalies 


identified for further analysis. 
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In cases where further analysis was indicated, we have 
provided more detailed information from the Topic Tables, and in 
one case engaged in the analysis of some case study data. These 
latter data are derived by replication of the general tabulation 
procedures for some Project II data with only five target 
institutions--three secondary schools and two universities. The 
case study institutions were selected so that one university was 
coupled with two secondary schools in the immediate vicinity of 
the university, and a second university was coupled with the one 
sample secondary school in its immediate vicinity. There is no 
Suggestion that these are "typical" universities or typical 
communities. They happened to be available in our sample and were 
the only ones available that held any promise of integration 


across the interface through geographic proximity. 


ihe wationales for “constructing! cases*study iTopier slabies 
involved a number of factors. In planning the study there was the 
possibility that local gaps and duplications might arise where 
provincial data did not detect them, and conversely that local 
gaps and duplications might not exist although they were 


evidenced in the province-wide picture. 


In the Grade Thirteen Mathematics chapter there are some 
case study data presented; they are of minimal interest. In the 
remaining chapters the case study data conformed to the provincial 


picture so closely that there was no point in reporting them. 
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FOOTNOTES 


| These data are taken from page 35 of Fleming, MEGA 


Ontario's Preoccupation. 


5 
ve 


The point is revealed in tabulated data on paqe 50 of Coleman 


et_al., op. cit. 
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Although it is not the purpose of the interproject analysis of 
English to explore and report upon the history and the philosophy 
of the teaching of English or the present situation in the schools 
(matters fully reported in the Project III analysis), a brief 
excursion into that situation is necessary to explore and explain 
the specific limits which must be placed upon comparison of data 
between Projects II and III and any inferences that may be drawn 


from that comparison. 


Specifications for Project III ("Nature of Programs") call 
for a careful examination of present courses at the interface: 
Grades Twelve and Thirteen, and the first year of CAATs and 
universities. Project II ("Nature of Students") examines’ the 
performance of students at the interface whether they happen 
currently to be taking? English'-or not. Hence -a sample of Grade 
Twelve and Grade Thirteen students has been drawn from all 
students eligible for the SSGD or SSHGD without regard to whether 


they are taking courses such as those described in Project III. 


*(This chapter was prepared with the assistance of Sheila Hambleton, 
an administrative assistant in the Curriculum Department of the 


Toronto Board of Education.) 
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The problem of English course sequence at the interface 1s 
further complicated by the very extensive range of course 
offerings from school to school in the senior division. There is 
a considerable variety in approach, emphasis, and content; while 
some courses continue to stress the traditional "40:60" balance 
between composition and literature, many others do not. One 
purpose of the Project III study is, through examination of 
secondary school calendars and responses to the Course Description 
Questionnaire, to document some of this variety. Details and 


observations are contained in the Project III report. 


In that report, data concerning course aims, objectives, and 
teacher expectations are based on course sequence: General and 
Advanced Level Twelve to CAAT, and Grade Thirteen to university. 
In order to determine relative emphasis and expectations for 
student performance within that sequence, the Project III team, 
with the advice of teachers from the three types of institutions 
embracedmbyn they study ,addesiqned ia «Course! Deseripmicn 
Questionnaire (hereinafter CDQ) listing twenty possible course 
aims and forty-four objectives and sub-objectives in a herculean 
effort to comprehend the vastness and amorphousness of English 


programs: literature, language, and media studies. 


The relevant specifications concerning assessment of student 


performance (Project II) were as follows: 
Achievement test scores: First Language 


For all students (completing SSGD or SSHGD) 
a general first lanquage achievement test 
including all major components of literacy 
(e.g., written prose composition) at a level 
appropriate to those undertaking university 


or college education. 


Revised Specifications, 


"Nature of Students" 
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It followed that testing would not necessänilyatbetspecifientto 
course objectives, but instead would embrace, as far as available 


instruments allowed, measures of general English competence. 


It was expected that test objectives related to "literacy" 
would be found among course objectives for English, and this 
expectation was subsequently validated by data from both Project 
IT and Project III. However, by no means all such objectives, 
particularly those concerned with literature, could be embraced 


by the testing program. 


During the period of test selection and Course Description 
Questionnaire (CDQ) design, constant dialogue was maintained 
between Project II and Project III teams and Advisory Committees 
in order to achieve the best match possible between course 
objectives and test instruments. Three members of the Project II 
English Advisory Committee attended Project III Advisory 
Committee sessions, and the coordinator of the first acted as 


liaison to the second. 


Because of the constraints in testing and the differing 
specifications of the two projects, relatively few of the 
objectives discerned by the Project III team and subsequently 
listed’ ‘im the: -CDQ «were, measured by. the-- Project) 11 tests; 
Specifically, eight of 44 were tested, some by more, than. one 


measure (see Tables 3.1 and 3.2). 


Project: “111 «findings tare reported tas* thepeonsensus to aires 
of specific teachers about their courses ‘and expectations for 
student performance, whereas Project II reports performance data 


for groupings of students electing to proceed: 


- from Grade Twelve to employment ; 

- from Grade Twelve to postsecondary education; 
- from Grade Twelve to Grade Thirteen; 

- from Grade Thirteen to employment; 


- from Grade Thirteen to postsecondary institutions. 
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Performance of the second and fifth of these groups is considered 


in the present Interproject Analysis. 


TEST SELECTEON AND COURSED OBJECTIVES 


2.1 Advisory Committee Tasks 


Advisory Committees to both projects were faced with very 
different tasks. The Project III committee had the unenviable 
task of determining what in fact constituted "English", and 
rendering this definition in terms of aims and objectives precise 
enough to have substantial meaning, sufficiently numerous to 
"cover" the range encompassed by a wide variety of English 
courses, and at the same time not in such numbers as to 
intimidate the hardy souls responding to the questionnaire. 
Meanwhile the Project II team had somehow to develop an adequate 
definition of postsecondary literacy (a task not yet undertaken by 
the Globe and Mail, though a frequent subject of its headlines 
and editorial discourses), and as well to discover or invent tests 
and testing procedures which would be perceived by the public, 
those educationally "literate" and those who are not, as 
providing a reasonable description of the language performance of 


SSGD and SSHGD students entering postsecondary institutions. 


2.2 Test Characteristics and Cautions about Interpretation of 


Data 


The Project II Technical) Report on® the Tests of English for 
Anglophones (Section 1, "Test Selection and Test Content") 


reviews the decisions made by the English Advisory Committee and 


a number of important issues of test design and test limitations. 
One particular feature of test design does require brief 


rehearsal in the present report. Given that a sample of all 


students in all programs in Grades Twelve and Thirteen was tested 
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for "literacy" in English, it was essential that the tests 
selected or constructed must be designed to_ spread students over 
the range of scores on the test--i.e., tests must have a maximum 
discrimination value to distinguish between performance across a 
very wide range of student ability. In short, what was required, 
even had there not been other forceful reasons for that selection, 
WecInMalY istandardtzed abestwenfin Engl istienrathemicthany ja 
criterion-referenced test designed to measure achievement of 
relatively discrete objectives. Thus the Advisory Committee was 
necessarily led to consider and to recommend subtests from the 
testing program of the Service for Admission to College and 
University (SACU). Items in the SACU bank are systematically 
constructed to produce a wide distribution of scores rather than a 
"bunching" of scores above and below some pass ("literate'')/fail 
("illiterate") line. All reporting of test. scores and of. the 
holistic scores on essays, then, is provided in percentiles to 
reflect the distribution of scores and to underline differences 


among the different streams of students. 


The consequence is that, first, scores for the weakest 
students will appear very low indeed and scores for the above 
average student will not appear as exceptionally high when one 
looks at the scores alone, and the casual reader may assume that 
the heavens are falling or have fallen. This is not, however, a 
conclusion which. the type of .,-test» or, scoring ,strategy can 
supports! w:Adso,! it ashould ibe; noted ithat.ethe) testiaitenss drawn, jirem 
She SEUL Hino'o Luwémets ori ginabdy)idestaqnede tes tests <ondiy 
university-bound students; consequently the distribution of scores 
ie licentainsito “beicunflattering, oto studentswvanima towers grade, 


particularly in the general stream. 


PeriResatrictionsofedest Objectives 
The «three constraints that required, severe limitation ,of 


objectives to be tested were (1) the requirement that "literacy", 


inclusive of a sample of writing, was to be tested, (2) the 
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current state of the art of testing reading and lanquage, and (3) 


time. 


Time” first ‘of a@11 did not permit the odevelopmeanr, 
pretesting and refinement of new testing instruments prior to the 
May 1976 testing date. Consequently the Advisory Committee made 
its selection, with some reservations, from extant standardized 
instruments previously used at the Grade Thirteen-university 
interface. Additionally, it selected for the essay a modification 
of the holistic scoring method described in Britton, Martin, and 


Rosen (1966) in order to achieve satisfactory reliability. 


Second, the amount of testing time available for English 
was much too short to permit a wide range of tests. Testing was 
restricted to a single school day, and, with all students in the 
sample expected to take some form of English test, it was 
necessary to use split tests and to restrict the essay test to a 
subsample of students. The same time constraint caused the 


testing of writing to be limited to a single composition. 


Ze ihe Essay est eandsseleetaoneof Writing Mode 


The possibility of requesting two samples of writing was 
discussed at considerable length, as a very good case from the 
standpoints both of validity and of reliability could be made 
(Britton et al., 1966; Godshalk, Swineford, and Coffin, 1966) 
for increasing the number of writing assiqnments per student to 
be scored holistically. The limited testing time available, 
however, precluded the assignment of two or more compositions. 
Also considered was the essay plus a writing task such as a 
business letter, the latter to be scored on a three-point scale 
as was done in the first round Writing Assessment in the American 
National Assessment of Educational Progress program. The latter 
exercise was perceived as having pertinence particularly for 
students entering CAATs or the job market. (As noted in the Test 
Appraisal Inventory report from Project II, some support for the 


"writing task" option was received from CAAT instructors. 
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Unfortunately time, the perceived need to sample all students on 
the same basic tests, and logistical problems of moving students 
about for a variety of test packages each with different 
instructions forced the Committee to drop consideration of this 


alternative.) 


At the same time, to increase the reliability of holistic 
Scoring, it was agreed that writing must be restricted to a 
single mode (expository--argument or viewpoint) though a choice 
of topics was provided. There was general concurrence from the 
Committee, subsequently supported by the Test Aporaisal Inventory 
(henceforth TAI) responses (see Table 3.6.1) that this mode was 
most suited to testing effectiveness in presenting, organizing and 
substantiating a position, features deemed essential in any 
definition of postsecondary "literacy". Teachers were strongly 
agreed that the difficulty level was reasonable, and that the 
topics selected and the range of topics were satisfactory. There 
was some criticism of the restriction to a single mode on the 
grounds that not all students could demonstrate their best writing 
When: e.confined Ato 2 this «modes some might’ ‘performanbetter, un 
narrative, etc, However, there was little consensus concerning an 


alternative mode. 


Between 48% and 58% (each level represented) of teachers 
responding to the TAI identified the chosen mode as the most 
appropriate as a test of student literacy. Among the remainder 
there waS no consensus concerning alternatives. No other mode 
(with the exception of business communications, which was noted 
by CAAT instructors) received a response exceeding 15% from any 


group. 
2.5 The Essay Test: Relation to Course Objectives, Project III 

The Project III questionnaire lists under objective No. 10 
"Facility in writing" in a wide variety of modes, from tasks (as 


in précis) to creative writing (as in poetry). Objective No. 16 


concerns "argument". The restriction to a single mode for the 
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testing of writing (Project II) reduced significantly the basis 


for comparing objectives and performance in interproject analysis. 


Specifically, respecting modes of writing, comparison of 


data is restricted to the following Project III objectives: 


10(a). Demonstrate facility in writing in terms of 
planning, organization, presentation and 


editing: (a) the essay; 
and 
ile Present an arqument effectively. 


Achievement level on the first is derived from holistic scoring 
of the essays and post-secondary appraisals. The second is 
assessed through the positive characterization of the writing with 


reference to the specific criterion for argument (Appendix 3A). 


Through error counts for conventions (Table 3.4), a measure 
has been taken of "presentation and editing" for objective 10(a), 
and again through assessment of positive characteristics, 
"planning, organization" is assessed. As well achievement of 
other Project III objectives is in part measured through analysis 


of the essays: 


8; Write an effective sentence (error count and 


positive characterization). 


12/13. Use words with precision and subtlety (error 


count and positive characterization). 


Hie Use language in a grammatically appropriate 


manner (error count). 
The students' performance in written work thus was employed 


in as many ways as possible to obtain some measure of 


achievement for objectives in the Project III CDQ. 
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2.6 The Language Tests 


Given? the. constraints) referred to ‘earlier, tit: was essential! to 
decide upon some form of standardized language achievement test. 
several members of the Project II Advisory Committee had serious 
reservations’ abouts; the’ validity « of:! such «tests», (reservations 
obviously shared by the teachers who responded to the TAI), so 
very careful study was made of available alternatives. All types 
of items employed in the SACU testing programme were examined 
carefully with reference «to content ::and!.construct. validity., and 
special note was made of the study (Godshalk et al., 1966) of 
correlation between scores on various mixtures of item types and 


scores on essays. 


The committee's first preference, because the item type 
called, -upom) Cheikstudent to make «a «full ‘reconstruction of a 
sentence, was the "Construction Shift" represented in Part 1 of 
thes irecentliC hatii( Canadian Testatofs English. Language) 
administration to university freshmen. This item type had shown a 
moderately high correlation (0.645) with total essay scores 
according to the Godshalk study. Some concern was expressed about 
the complexity of instructions for students unfamiliar with that 
type of item. The committee's second preference was for either 
the "Sentence Correction" item type (correlation 0.705 in the 
Godshalk study) or the "Usage" item type (0.707 in Godshalk, the 
highest correlation of an individual subtest with total essay 
score). Careful examination of the usage items in CTEL revealed 
a number of items faulty from the standpoint of current standard 
English. It was therefore dismissed from consideration and the 
sentence correction subtest from a recent CELAT administration 


was recommended instead. 


No: single item on these multiple-choice tests in fact 
measures a single definable skill or specific objective. All 
relate in a general way to the student's competence to manipulate 
structure, or knowledge of the grammatical and other conventions 
of the language, but to identify specific items with specific 


foyectaves would, even if theoretically feasible, be “an 
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unpromising task. The best that can be achieved is a rough 
classification of the kinds of abilities which appear to be the 
principal focus of the test as a whole or of particular groups of 
items (though overlap characterizes almost all). Summaries in that 
general form (see Table 3.7) were provided for the Project III 
team in order to facilitate a better fit between the CDQ and the 
Project II testing. However, because of the construction ofa the 
language tests as a sort of general blitz on language oroblem 
areas, it is reasonable only to report the relationship between 
the two lanquage subtests and the Project III objectives as 


follows: 


PEO eC tu Language 
Ob jective Subtest 
ree Wikies at Construct ion 
effective Shift 
sentence (items 11-21) 
11. Use language Sentence 

in a gram- Correction 
matically (items 22-36) 
approoriate 
manner 


As further measures of achievement with respect to these two 
objectives we are able to draw also upon essay performance data, 


as noted in section 2.4. 


The English Advisory Committee's reservations about the 
multiple-choice language tests included concern that they 
(especially the construction shift item) might be too difficult 
for general level Grade Twelve students, their divorce from any 
meaningful context, their necessary preoccupation with error and 
sometimes with rather minute subtleties of language, and the fact 
that they simply do not measure the student's language 


performance in real communication situations. 
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These reservations were echoed strongly in TAÏ responses 
(Tables #6 . 2): 


Note that teachers of general level Grade Twelve students 
did perceive the language test and particularly the construction 
shift: item type as too difficult, an opinion reinforced by the 
Grade Twelve score patterns on the tests. Most teachers found, 
however, that the objectives measured were generally appropriate 
and reasonably balanced, though most teachers at all levels were 
insistent that language testing be supplemented by a sample or 


samples of student writing. 


Further details of teacher reaction to the lanquage tests, 
together with comments and recommendations based upon that 
reaction, may be found in Appendix Al, Section 2 of the Project 


Ebirepert ; 


Ze] SibesNoce PeConcernings HistoricalwPatternsrnof febest) Results: 
Language Achievement and Reading 


Though the items in’ each of the three subtests have been used in 
Sarliecd testyeadministrationSaXCLEk «k9 75a 1005 A735, 68 GELAT 
1970), comparison of results is unfortunately impossible, and 


this for two principal reasons. 


In the first place, the administrations of the tests were 
quite different. In the Interface administration, as noted above, 
tests were split so that no student in fact took a subtest that 
any former groups had taken. In that "split" administration, even 
for the students who took both forms, speededness (see Table 3.3) 
became a ‘Very significant factor in two of ? the ssubtests.. As 
well, at least in SACU administrations, students and teachers had 
more preparation time with the Student Handbook to ensure 
familiarity with the items, and in the SACU administrations it 
may be presumed that students perceived direct benefits to 


themselves in performing well on the tests. 
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Secondly, the populations taking the tests in dif ferent 
administrations were in no way equal. In the SACU program 
normally only those students in Grade Thirteen enrolling in 
universities took the tests; for CTEL, students already admitted 
to university (and a somewhat self-selected portion of those) took 
the tests. Consequently, the only group in the Interface study 
for which any comparison would be meaningful, even if conditions 
of administration had been the same, is that group of Grade 
Thirteen students planning postsecondary education, and even there 


CAAT-bound as well as university-bound students are included. 


2.8 Reading Comprehension Test 


Surprisingly, the Advisory Committee found its most difficult 
task to be the selection of an appropriate test of reading 
comprehension. The commercial products generally ran from poor to 
bad on the balance between inference items and items concerned 
with literal comprehension (i.e., ideas or details present in the 
passage expressed in somewhat different wording in the question). 
When tests from the SATO and SACU programs were examined 
carefully, it was found that inference and "main ideas" items had 
better representation in the SACU tests. However, the ‘reading 
passages were generally very dense, often rather dull, and some 
were rather technical in content. Efforts were made to find one 
complete subtest from a past SACU administration that contained 
four passages varied in style and sufficiently high in interest 
that even weaker students would at least take a fair run at them. 
The Committee's greatest concern was that if Grade Twelve 
students found the tests overly difficult many would simply give 
up. Consequently any apparent measure of their reading competence 


would be invalid. 


A number of objectives in the Project “Ill ‘CDQ*% relate 
directly or indirectly to reading ability. A good number of these 
relate fairly exclusively to the study of literature, an area not 
tested in Project Il.°° Others’ (eg. No. “25 “'Understapameahe 


subtler nuances of language"; No. 3, "Distinguish between 
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esseniaalieiand amesseftials infiormatiion";!, «andi (Nos 7% “Apply 
flexibility in the speed of reading appropriate to content and 
purpose") doubtless are related in some manner to the student's 
reading performance in any reading test; however, no test items 
deal) with, any siofatest) scores oskills)-directily,4,so ino.-attempt is 


made to relate test scores to these CDQ objectives. 


Reports on decisions concerning reading tests, and on the 
limits of what those under consideration would be perceived as 
testing, were sent to the Project III team. The final memorandum 


appears following Table 3.7 in this report. 


imevispecuficnProject <hEbuobijectives.  æthensemwhiehaitecan: be 


claimed the reading test measures are these: 


1. Comprehend a variety of materials (essential meaning 


and significant details). 


>. Apply inferential skills. 


PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


One measure of the appropriateness of the tests selected is their 
conformity with objectives considered important by all or almost 
all of the teachers of English at the senior secondary level and 


CAAT and university instructors of first year students. 


RagestReveandic? .ofiethee Project lll pl0Qnprovides,-assestion 
concerning weight (amount of emphasis) given some twenty general 
aims, and pages 10 and 11, concerning course organization, ask 
fer echeiwproportion® of; instructignal *tdmeilgiven)/ito particular 
aspects2wof program. Similarly, : along. with questions about 
expectations concerning performance on objectives tested, the 


Project II TAI asks what emphasis is given these in the program. 
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We shall deal with the expectations issue (some TAI 
questions and chiefly the "Objectives Response" section, opp. 
13-16 of the CDQ) in the context of test data in the following 
section; presently we wish to examine teacher perception, as 
expressed in weight given in courses, of the importance of those 
objectives referred to in both the CDQ and the testing of 


language performance in Project II. 


Because no performance data are available, many aims and 
objectives, as noted earlier, cannot be included, inthe 
Interproject Analysis; specifically among these exclusions are 
all course components and objectives dealing principally with 
literature, with an oral language program, drama, and media 
studies. The reader may observe with some dryness that not very 
much is left. That may be true, but what is left is considered 


quite important by most parties. 

Therefore, from Section 3, "Aims of the Course", in the 
CDQ the following were selected from the twenty statements of 
aims provided: 


Improve student's reading ability (No. 13) 


Promote fluent and grammatically acceptable written 
Engiisha Nom 1) 


Develop student's ability to organize and integrate 


ideas and materials (No. 8) 
These aims appeared to fit best with achievement measured in 
Project II by the reading and lanquage achievement tests and the 


essay. 


For each of the twenty course aims, teachers were asked to 


respond on a scale of O0 - 3: 
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0 - No emphasis 


1 - Very little emphasis 


2 - Moderate emphasis 


3 - A great deal of emphasis 


Response for the three aims presently under consideration is 
plotted on a graph using mean scores of responding teacher groups 


OMmancoaiemot Ore hes (sees Table 481): 


Promotion of fluent, grammatical English and of the ability 
to organize and integrate ideas and materials obviously ranks very 
Haghet annetheimpriorvtyicof! aims among ald »teachers sofsubngiash, 
secondary and postsecondary. Mean scores of over 2.5 on a 0 - 3 
whole number scale indicate that at least half the teachers 
responding» ratedis ther ain jath/"o" ; - with omeani scores Sof 2.8 + or 
2.9, almost every teacher rated the aim a 3. One may say from 
this: perception of emphasis that there is very little: difference 
among teachers in the three institutions concerning the importance 


of these two aims. 


beprovement cof the student's’ ‘reading *abrlity ) receives 
unequal weight. For university teachers it is noted almost as 
has ras Ethel others pr but dts aweightiwfalls| toire ronmaless 
for all other teacher groups, its lowest weighting coming from 


Grade Thirteen teachers of English (1.8). 


This anomalous pattern of weight, notably between Grade 
Thirteen and university teachers of English, deserves further 
Aubentwonewithsireference” both to informat ron son: course 
descriptions (Project III report) and to other indices from the 
CDQ, TAI and student performance data. One might well expect the 
close and high ranking of the other two aims with some for 
reading, but the high ranking of "Improve student's reading 


ability" in university requires some explanation. 
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One possibility is this: 


Teachers in secondary schools and teachers at’ OCAMEEN 
especially those familiar with remedial programmes, may be aware 
of, whether or not they use, packaged reading programmes designed 
allegedly to "improve" reading ability in some direct way. One 
may recall SRA labs, the "Controlled Reader" and quite a variety 
of other sequential packages. Perhaps these teachers are in effect 
saying, "No, though through the course we pay some con a1 Lot) sor 
attention to reading in a variety of ways, we do not include a 
formal component aimed directly at reading ‘improvement'." 
University respondents, on the other hand, less likely to be 
familiar with such packaged programmes, would perhaps consider 
the improvement of students' reading ability as a fairly direct 
consequence of their accent on literature and on resource 


materials related to the study of literature. 


The anomalous pattern could then be largely explained by 
differing perceptions of what constitutes the sort of instruction 
likely to produce "improvement" rather than by any particularly 
significanterdifference*iniiemphasis: in’ course? contentmor 


methodology. 


The following section of the CDQ (4. Course Content and 
Student Competence) begins with a section entitled "General 
Organization? off fetheiyCoursell: “Here. wine the! first MOQUE 
teachers were asked to divide the percentage of their formal 
instruction time among literature, media studies, and lanquage 
skills. Further questions requested a further breakdown for 
literature specifically and are not our concern in Interproject 


Analysis. 


Unfortunately for the present analysis, the version of the 
CDQ employed with Grade Thirteen and university teachers did not 
supply, for question 1, any further breakdown of " language 
skills", while the version for CAATs and teachers of Grade 


Twelve made provision under the heading "language skills" for 


reading, writing, and speaking. We are therefore constrained to 
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present the summary in three tables which relate as closely as 
can be managed to the aspects of performance tested in Project 
DAMES three tableswappearmaswy 348i./2ta,nbs4iand Crewithe Grade 
Thirteen-university data based only on the general heading 
"language skills", which may or may not include in differing 
propemronses Teading” , Speaking Vand i “writ ing'’s Lhor «GAR hse and 
Grade Twelves, the tables summarize responses for "reading" and 


"writing" separately. 


When this information is compared with that presented above 
and in Table 3.8.1 we see striking dissimilarities between the 
rating given to the course aims presently under examination and 
the amount of time more or less directly devoted to these aims 


according to the responses of the same teachers. 


While university teachers generally claim the highest 
priority for these lanquage-related aims (2.7, 2.8, and 2.9 on 
a scale of 0 - 3), total course time devoted to lanquage skills 
is low. 50% claim that proportion of course time falls between 
10% and 20%. In contrast, 66% of Grade Thirteen teachers claim 


eomgaves 21) tbom40%- of course, tamemtomthesersk ils: 


It is quite apparent, therefore, that (with reference to 
commentary on Table 3.8.1) there are certainly differences in 
understanding between university and Grade Thirteen teachers of 
Wialberconsticutes “reading instruction” and that. there is) Some 
divorce for all between stated aims and actual weight, as 
percentage of course time, given to these aims in formal 


instruction. 


A correlation does exist between the two tables for 
emphasis on reading instruction for Twelve Advanced, Twelve 
Generalemande’ CAAT ftbeachers)sothough,aas .notedisabove.s wthel cquestion 
of what does or what should constitute formal instruction here 


remains fuzzy. 
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A particularly strong concern expressed by the public and 
the press, and by teacher response within the Interface Project, 
is student writing ability at the Interface and the presumably 
related lanquage skills. In that light, the very high priority 
given to the aims "Promote fluent and grammatically acceptable 
written English" and "Develop student's ability to organize and 
integrate ideas and materials" (which for practical purposes we 
are taking in the Interproject Analysis to mean chiefly in 
writing) in Table 3.8.1 is quite consistent. However, when we 
examine Tables 3.8.2 A and C, we must assume that the aim falls 
short in practice. 26% of university teachers of English claim to 
give less than 21% vofs course time to all: lanquageyiakaitlis 
combined, though for Grade Thirteen this drops to 26%. On the 
other hand, for teachers of advanced and general level Grade 
Twelve students these figures for writing are 49% and 257% 
respectively, whereas in contrast CAAT first year English 
instructors claim that 51% give more than 40% of instruectaonal 


time to writing. 


Further information concerning the weight given reading, 
language skills and writing (at least of essays of the general 
type assigned in Project II testing) is available from the TAL. 
(See questions concerning course emphasis in the Technical Report 


on the Tests of English for Anglophones, Appendix Al to the 
Prajecul lia report;.) 


According to that data, "heavy" to "moderately heavy" 
emphasis is given to specific reading, language, and writing 
objectives by the percentages of teachers recorded in summary in 
fables 3.8). 5: 


Response generally, as reported in Table 3.8.1 and 
especially in Table 3.8.3, indicates strong and welcome support 
and validation of the test instruments selected in Project II. 
Whatever reservations some teachers may have had concerning 
multiple-choice tests, the level of difficulty of the tests used, 
or the choice of writing mode, both tables indicate that the 


kinds of language performance tested were quite appropriate for 
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courses in English at the Interface. Evidently, however. the same 
cannot be said when we consider the responses summarized in Table 
3.8.2. If we consider as an important index of the fairness of a 
test the time spent in teaching to that objective in the course, 
then we should have to say that a substantial proportion of 
students tested who were currently taking English courses in 
Twelve or Thirteen had received little recent instruction or 


practice related to the test objectives. 


In comparing the data from the three tables, one is left to 
puzzle out what respondents mean by "emphasis"; it does not 
appear to mean percentage or proportion of time given to the 
objective in courses. This anomaly may be partly explained with 
reference to the differing perceptions of what constitutes formal 
reading; Ginstruct ion,.¢butsit as, .dif ficult,,to wash rout) differences 


quite so easily for language instruction and writing. 


Dapect comparison iofechables; 3..84..,cand.3518..354forn, "ABLE y 
to organize and integrate ideas and materials" and "Writing (in 


the mode assigned)" reveals a very direct correspondence for all 


courses. "Promote fluent and grammatically acceptable written 
English" does not, course by course, parallel "Language" in 
Table 3.8.3 where, first, the objective appears to receive 


considerably less emphasis and, second, the pattern from course 


to course differs. 


Readings: whenetheivsubdivasionsijam Jable | o.i850 ware 
averaged, wfollows» a, strikingly, .different» pattern: qin (the first 
table, as already...noted,,..the difference, .between» university 
emphasis on the one hand and Grades Thirteen and Twelve Advanced 
on the other is quite large; in the second table all three give 
reading approximately equal emphasis (averaged percentage is 80 
for university, 82 for Grade Thirteen, 83 for Twelve Advanced) 
while Twelve General and CAATs give lower emphasis (77% and 76% 
respectively). It may be, therefore, that the apparent different 
emphasis on reading discussed for Table 3.8.1 is in fact not a 


real difference. 
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Which of the three tables, for reading, language and 
writing, presents the most accurate general picture?" The™entef 
external validator we have, from the Project III report, is 
information about course offerings as found in secondary school 
and postsecondary calendars. These data _ strongly suggest that 
Table 3.8.2, emphasis as reflected in amount of instructional 


time given, is the most realistic description of the situation. 


We can account for some of the difference between Tables 
OL IMand 3: 823° -on* the one’ hand! and’ Table “3.o82"0n ‘thew otners 
by differing perceptions of what constitutes formal instruction in 
reading. However several anomalies remain for which any 


explanation must be conjectural. 
The following conjecture or hypothesis is proposed: 


Teachers of English for the levels and courses under study 


are strongly influenced in responding for "emphasis" by 
"expectation"--expectations they have and expectations which have 
been strongly expressed: by the public, including “some™ Very 


influential sectors, and the press. These "expectations" are 
focussed precisely upon performance in the areas of reading, 
language competence, and writing. Consequently, when asked "What 
emphasis do you give this objective?" teachers respond, "Qh, a 
very great deal!" and this may in turn be translated in any or 


all of the following ways: 


"We see reading competence and/or “language 
competence and/or writing ability as essential outcomes 


of secondary school English programs." 


"We expect (in the sense of ‘ought to find even 
when we don't find') these competences in our students on 
entry to Twelve or Thirteen or first year postsecondary, 
and we see these abilities as vital prerequisites for 


success in our courses." 
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"We do (at least for lanquage skills and writing 
ability) take heavily into account these skills when we 
evaluate* student’ performance! ini nour Wsubjectet!! ecHence 
heavy emphasis, even where the skills are not directly 


taught to any large extent in the course?) 


This writer finds it very hard to believe, despite a 96% 
response from university first year teachers of English stating 
that they give "heavy" or "moderately heavy" emphasis to writing 
in the mode assigned (exposition--argument or viewpoint). that 
UvViemictin= tact=-the caseian courses anvthe history "ofringlish 
literature from Beowulf to Auden, or even courses in contemporary 
Eiveratures Tt!) seems! more) likely that. they -areysaying;.” We 
Sxpecu Sstudenvs son hientry ito runiversi tyintowthavethheiwabilitymto 
organize and treat with some detachment or objectivity a variety 
Ol eemalcerss concerned’ swith the “essay ~ inet literature, “ii vand 
perceiving the skills expected for the mode assigned in the 


Interface testing as relevant to that performance. 


Some further evidence is available in support of the third 
question formulated in the hypothesis. According to the recently 
published study The Queen's English (Norman, 1976), instructors' 
marks for content on final examinations in English correlated 
0.79 with scores for "literacy" (pp. 27-31). The correlation of 
these scores with social science and physical science examination 
markS @was) markedly slower. ‘In cone) sense, c*then, »steachers of 
university English, and likely other teachers of English as well, 
can Yauilte etproperly™ isay» «that «particulary aspects) voimilditeracy 
receive heavy emphasis in their courses. "Heavy emphasis" in that 
case would mean that they receive great weight in teacher 
expectations and evaluation, not necessarily that instruction 
related to these objectives is a significant part of the formal 


instruction program. 


If this conjecture or hypothesis is reasonably sound, then 
the major discrepancy between Table 3.8.2 and the others partly 
dissolves. As well, a gap of considerable importance is revealed: 


if, in these aspects of literacy perceived as important by all, 
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general student performance is less than satisfactory though the 
expectation is reasonable, probably what, isi requirea@ip cisiare 


considerable shift in course emphasis. 


How far such a recommendation should be pressed is another 
question or series of questions: To major revisions of course 
content in all levels under study? To provision of remedial 
programs or courses at CAATs (already a fact of life) and at 
universities? To revision of course content in earlier grades? Are 


expectations or standards really too high? 


Andmithere® issvthe prior issue: (What conemmeuves 
"satisfactory" “performance and for whom? How is iti to be 
ascertained? These questions in turn lead to a whole series of 


questions concerning testing and evaluation. 


One focus of the Interface Study is) onmthemiquestionwor 


student performance, and to this we now turn. 


TEACHER EXPECTATION AND STUDENT PERFORMANCE: TREATMENT OF 
DATA 


We have hypothesized that teacher response concerning emphasis on 
objectives is more a function of expectation than it is of course 
content. In the present section; for Reading, "language and 
Writing, we shall examine teacher expectation in relation to test 
performance. As indicated by Tables 3.1 and 3.2, we have two 
principal sources of information concerning expectations: 
expectations with reference to course objectives from the 
concluding section of the CDQ (Project III) and response to 
certain questions on the TAI (Project Il). Student performance 
data, depending on the objective, will be drawn from subtest and 
essay scores or from a variety of appraisals made of a sample of 


the essays. 
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Fora complete. report band .analysis..of response far all 
objectives in the CDQ, the reader is referred to the Project III 
report. for details concerning essay appraisals and a sample of 
Phew Wracing.yethesrreader, isi treferred/<to thei Projects Il weport, 


Appendix Al, Technical Report on the Tests of English for 
Anglophones. 


As moted in the general introduction, Project III data are 
course-specific; thus examination of the interface lies in 
relationship between exit-entry expectations for (1) Twelve 
Advanced and Twelve General English courses--CAAT first year 
regular, —nglaish courses, «and. (2) Grade. Thirteen.English 
courses--university first year English courses. Project II, on 
the other hand, is concerned with students; consequently test 
data are reported with reference to those groups planning to 
continue from Grade Twelve to CAATs, Grade Twelve to Thirteen. 
Grade Thirteen to postsecondary, and from each grade level to 
employment. Test performance summarized for each group appears in 
the Project II report; for Interproject Analysis we shall examine 
data for students planning (as indicated by Student Questionnaire 
data) to go from Grade Twelve directly to postsecondary education 


and from Grade Thirteen to postsecondary education. 


ue AYANotemron, CDQ. Data: Exit-Entry. Expectation “Concerning 
Objectives 


The O - 7 scale teachers were asked to employ is reproduced in 
Table 3.1, together with a summary of mean scores for those CDQ 
objectives examined in the Interproject Analysis. These data 
refer to expected competence: i.e. for entry, "your perception 
of the average level of competence you find students have 
acquired). before.ntaking…-yourt course’ andyerfor (ex It your 
perception of the average level of competence you expect students 
to achieve by the end of your course" (CDQ, p. 12). Please note 
the omnipresent discrepancy between "exit" and "entry" between 
institutions. Leaving aside Twelve Advanced students, many of the 


best of whom continue to Thirteen anyway, the discrepancy 
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between General Twelve exit and CAAT entry falls between 1.1 
and 2.0 and that between Thirteen and university--with one 


Le 


exception--between 2.1 ‘and 247. 


Because of the relative constancy of difference (Twelve 
General--CAAT) and (Thirteen--university), it seems reasonable to 
assume that each group is perceiving the 0 - 7 scale differently, 
rather than that! there® 15)%all° that "much difference “in "perception 


of the students! actual exit or entry performance. 


Also in the CDQ teachers were asked to give, using the 
same scale, preferred achievement levels at entry and exit. As 
might be expected, "preferred" exceeded “actual". What is of 
mild interest is the’ consistency of ‘the difference’: one 
objectives (1, 5, 28% 108, 11) examined, the differences between 


actual and preferred were as follows: 


Beaty TE -'‘Rangewof ‘difference 1.33) -'2.7,. MSI 
Entry univ. - Range of difference 1.5 - 2.0, Mean 1.76 
rai en FALE — ‘Range ‘of ‘dif ference’ lin = AIG "Meant dees 
Entry PeAAT = Range of difference 1:7 -° 1.9, Mean Wega 


In Interproject Analysis we are chiefly concerned with the 
present state of affairs; since the amount of difference between 
"actual" and "preferred" at both secondary and _ postsecondary 
levels is so close to constant across objectives and levels, we 
may simply note this and pass on with the observation that all 
involved) in’ ‘education “are agreed that, whatever the ‘stateleaft 


affairs, one always wishes it were better. 


4.2 Organization of Data 


Given the form in which the data are recorded and the very larde 
amount of agreement, noted in the previous section, about the 
"literacy" objectives of reading, language competence and 
writing, it appears that the most straightforward and least 


redundant way of organizing data in this chapter is under the 
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sub-headings Reading, Language, and Writing, with treatment of 
each interface separately under these subheadings, rather than by 
discussion of all three areas of performance together first for 
the Grade Thirteen--university interface and then for the Grade 


Twelve--CAAT interface. 


READING COMPREHENSION 


5.1 The Grade thirteen=Universit y Interface 


In section 3--PROGRAM EMPHASIS--we commented upon the 
appearance of a substantial difference between Grade Thirteen and 
university first year emphasis on improvement of students' reading 
ability (Table 3.8.1). However, contrary evidence appears in 
Tables 3.8.2 and 3.8.3, and reasons for these differences in 


perception have already been fully discussed. 


Concerning performance expectations we observe (Table 3.1) 
once again what appears to be a discrepancy for the reading 


objectives under examination: 


i UNIV. 
EXIT ENTRY DLEES 
1. Comprehend a variety of 
materials (essential 


meaning and significant 
details) ue, pe] LEY: 


2. Apply inferential skills 39 1.4 235 


The previously noted fact that the difference in expectation 
between Grade Thirteen and university teachers on almost all 
objectives lies between 2.1 and 2.7 suggests that the scale was 
perceived differently by the two groups. In the present instance, 
with differences so close to the mean, it is not clear whether 


the difference is of any significance. 
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A further indicator of expectations is provided by responses 
to the Test Appraisal Inventory questions concerning the 
difficulty level of the reading test (see Table), 3 +6730 qn0m a 
scale of 1 (too easy) to 5 (too difficult) the mean response from 
university instructors was 3.29 and from Grade Thirteen teachers 
3.50, both groups judging the test in the "about right" to 
"somewhat difficult" range. This would suggest that there is not 
a very large amount of real difference between levels in their 


appraisal of the present level of reading competence of students. 


The scores for the reading subtest, with wide distribution 
around a mean score of 5.1, suggest that the test was at an 
appropriate level of. difficulty for, those students..in (Grade 
Thirteen planning to enter postsecondary institutions (see Table 
3.9). Achievement for this group appears reasonably satisfactory, 
especially when one observes (Table 3.3) that the reading test 
appeared to be considerably speeded; i.e. students found the time 
insufficient to complete the test. Note the increases in "No 
response" for items 8 to 10 in. both Forms L'an Siva: 
impossible to determine whether some students failed to complete 
the late items. because. they found them too difficultwor because 
of time, but it is evident that the time factor did interfere to 


some extent with performance. 


Reading comprehension in the CDQ and TAI is broken down 
into objectives as follows: literal understanding, main idea, and 
inference (TAI, Table 3.8.3.)3) »!Gomprehendessa varie mot 
materials (essential meaning and significant details)" and "Apply 
inferential skills" (CDQ). In order to provide a rough comparison 
of student performance for the CDQ objectives, the twenty items 
for reading comprehension on Forms 1 and 2 combined were 
examined to determine which of these two skills each item 
appeared to be testing. Twelve of the twenty items appeared to be 
classifiable under "Comprehend essential meaning and significant 
details" and the remaining eight appeared to deal either with 
inference or implication. As item-by-item performance data was 


not available for the equated results or for the different student 
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groups, the unadjusted score results (Table 3.3) had to be used 


instead as a rough index of performance for the two objectives. 


ine specdediess or the lCest'oroved”torbe a serious 
complicating factor even in this rough measure. Unfortunately, 
inference items were heavily concentrated in the latter part of 
the test, especially in Form 1. Therefore performance on the 
item groups is given as the mean score for students answering the 
item. Given that this provides a very crude index indeed, the 


results are as follows for total Grade Thirteen students: 
"Comprehend essential meaning and significant details" 6.7 
"Apply inferential skills" DL 


where each score is the mean raw score for those answering the 


item. 


It appears from this information that performance on 
inference items is generally less effective than on more 
straightforward comprehension. And it is of some interest and 
importance to note that the difference is reflected in other data 


available from both projects. 


According to Table 3.1, expectation across all teacher 
groups is considerably lower for inference than for "essential 
meaning", and this perception receives support from TAI questions 
concerning entry expectations for "literal understanding" and 
"inference" (see Table 3.10). Though the expression of the 
questions in the TAI is very general and response from Grade 
Thirteen and university teachers appears rather optimistic, both 
groups do discern a difference in ability between reading for 
literal understanding and drawing inferences and implications. 
Consistent with this perception we find (Table 3.8.3) that 
greater emphasis is claimed at both levels for the teaching of 
skills related to inference than for those related to reading for 


literal understanding. 
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This general consistency of perception combined with the 
performance data we have for reading comprehension in general and 
for reading comprehension divided between these skill areas 
suggests that the anomalies perceived earlier are related to 
differing views of what constitutes formal reading instruction 
rather than to actual differences in expectation or teaching 
emphasis. Though no one could conclude that more emphasis should 
not be placed on reading program generally, the evidence does not 
reveal that either serious gaps or duplications exist at the 


interface between Grade Thirteen and universities. 


Ifa gap, does: exist, it likely lies in the amount ofcourse 
time allocated to formal reading instruction, as indicated in the 
lack of fit between Tables 3.8.1 and 3.8.3 on the one hamd and 
Table’ 3.8.2 on the: Mother. “What? ought “to “constitute = oa. 
reading instruction" remains, however, a question outside the 


Timits of “chs: study. 


5.2 The Grade Twelve-CAAT Interface 


According to Table 3.1, we find again a discrepancy between the 
postsecondary and secondary expectations for exit-entry, but a 
considerably lower expectation from both  thanseeirom 


Thirteen-university teachers. 


12A 12G CAAT 

EXIT CALL ENTRY 
1. Comprehension ee 3.6 LAC 
2. _oInferential skills 20 Lise Ne 6) 


As before, we find that expectations for literal comprehension 
are higher than for inferential skills, and this difference is 
borne out by the entry expectations data in the TAI (Table 
3.10). According to that information a relatively low percentage 


of teachers expect more than 75% of the students entering Grade 
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Twelve Advanced or General to be effective in drawing inference 
and seeing implications. At the CAAT level, fifty per cent of 
teachers responding find this skill developed in 75% or more of 


the entering students. 


Both Grade Twelve and CAAT teachers perceived the reading 
comprehension test as difficult for these students (Table 3.6.3), 
with Twelve Advanced and CAAT teachers rating it about the same 
on the difficulty scale. Twelve General teachers saw the test as 
Loew dibficult, (as-mean of} 4:3,5.5.0n: tay d,).+5<scaleufor,index, of 
difficulty). It is evident from the test results (Table 3.9) that 
the Grade Twelve General teachers were the most realistic 


assessors of the test. 


A mean score of 2.3 for Grade Twelve students proceeding 
to postsecondary (presumably many of the Grade Twelve General 
students) indicates that the test, however well it discriminated 
among different classifications of students, was excessively 
difficult for this group. The problem of speededness, already 
noted, likely affected performance by these students 
considerably. The initial fear expressed by the Advisory 
Committee about the density of the reading passages was well 


justified. 


Division of the test items according to the CDQ objectives 
again illustrated a substantial difference in performance on items 
testing literal comprehension or main ideas and items testing 
inference. As for the Grade Thirteens, these figures are based on 
raw scores (Table 3.3) of students answering the items. Means are 


5.4 for literal comprehension/main idea and 3.8 for inference. 


In view of test performance and the opinion of teachers 
concerning entry performance of students in reading for literal 
meaning and for inference, the emphasis given these respective 
skills, according to Table 3.8.3, seems appropriate. Contrary to 
the pattern of Grade Thirteen and university teachers who stress 
inference over literal understanding, teachers of Grade Twelve 


General and teachers of English in first year CAAT programs give 
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the greater emphasis to reading for literal understanding and main 


idea. 


The question raised earlier remains: What constitutes or 
should constitute a formal reading program? While teachers do 
claim reading objectives receive considerable emphasis in their 
programs, the data concerning formal instruction time (Table 
3.8.2B) Ssliggest’ that: in “fact nota great deal vofetime  ismaiven 
over to it, though CAAT teachers give such instruction more time 
than do the others. Perhaps, in view of the test results, this is 


because they observe that a good deal of help is required. 


It is unfortunate that the reading test proved so difficult 
for students from Grade Twelve planning to go on to postsecondary 
institutions, for the test ‘then fails .as’ a useful “indicatormor 
student capabilities. It should not be concluded from these 
results that students cannot read, only that they read less well 
than Grade Thirteen students planning to attend postsecondary 
institutions. To determine the reading achievement level of 
students entering postsecondary institutions from Grade Twelve, a 


more appropriate test needs to be found or developed. 


It does appear from the data that the relatively high 
emphasis apparently given to reading skills in first year CAAT 
English programs is quite appropriate and that perhaps reading 
should receive more emphasis than it does in Grade Twelve 


programs, particularly Grade Twelve General. 


LANGUAGE ACHIEVEMENT 


6.1 The Grade Thirteen-University Interface 


According to" Table 3.8.1, the promotion off loermpeane 
grammatically acceptable written English is a very high priority 
for teachers of English in all courses at the Interface, though 


according to data concerning instructional time (Table 3.8.2) 
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many teachers give language skills fal rctuley. formals istudy:. for 
example, according to that table, 65% of university instructors 


give less than 21% of their course time to lanquage. 


Most aspects of performance on the essay will be discussed 
in section 7; in the present section we shall examine the 
specific CDQ objectives concerned with sentence structure and 
grammar, as these seem to be the general types of lanquage 
achievement measured by the Project II language tests. In 
commenting on these lanquage objectives we shall refer also to 
error counts for sentence structure and grammar as well as other 


features of sentence style observed in a sample of the essays. 


The following are the exit-entry expectations (Table 3.1): 


gS} UNIV. 

EXIN ENTRY 

8. Write an effective sentence Ani6 keg 

11. Grammar (2 lewd, 
As before for reading, we observe a secondar y-postsecondar y 
discrepancy of about 2.5 on the O - 7 scale of competence. (See 


again Table 3.1 for this scale.) It was suggested that this 
discrepancy because of its relative constancy over objectives may 
be a difference in perception of the scale rather than in 
perception of the students, and this appears to be borne out again 
here when estimates of difficulty of the language achievement 
tests are examined (Table 3.6.2). Means on the 1 - 5 scale of 
difficulty are 3:21 for sGrade.Jhirteen teachers and 2.86. for 
university teachers, both groups placing the tests in the "about 
right" range. A comparison of exit-entry expectancies for 
competence in skills tested in the language achievement test 
(Table 3.11) also supports the conclusion that both teacher groups 
perceive the students in much the same way. While the word 
"Should" in the TAI question presents some ambiguity ("normal 


o 


expectation" or "preferred"?) we do find a close agreement: 83% 
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of the Grade Thirteen teachers and 84% of the university teachers 
consider that more than 75% of students (exit Thirteen, entry 
university) should have the skills tested in the language 


achievement test. 
Grammar 


The "sentence correction" subtest, despite its title, deals 
chiefly with grammar items (see Table 3.7) and so is our first 
index of performance. We note in Table 3.9, Section (d), a mean 
score of 8.0 on the fifteen items, with a wide distribution. 
This suggests that the test was at an appropriate level of 
difficulty for the students and that performance was quite 


acceptable. 


Through error counts on a sample of fifty essays we have a 
further index, though the sample is a very small one, of the 
frequency of grammar errors over 200 running words. A complete 
report of the error-counting procedure with appendices describing 
the types of errors counted appears in Project II Report 
(Appendix Al, Technical Report on the Tests of English for 
Anglophones). For the present inquiry it should be noted that the 
grammar error count includes both major and minor errors as 
defined in the once-annual Department of Education publication 
concerning the marking of Grade Thirteen departmental 
examinations. A table of counts for each of the fifty essays 
appears here as Table 3.4. Fractions in that table are the result 


of averaging the totals of two error counters. 


(In considering this table and Table 3.5, please note first 
that the 50 essays are drawn from all the essays written by 
Grade Twelve and Thirteen students whether college-bound or not. 
second, these fifty drawn prior to any marking do not happen to 
be evenly distributed across the range: i.e. what is viewed there 
is not proportional to the total number of essays written. These 
are fifty essays for which we have highly accurate scores as they 
have been marked by all thirty-six scorers and the scores 


averaged. ) 
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The grammar error frequency for those essays scored above 
the 25th percentile for Grade Thirteen students going on to 
postsecondary education is 0.73 errors for 200 running words 
(essays ranked from 1 to 26 in the table). Of course it is not 
infrequency of grammar errors alone that renders an essay 
acceptable or unacceptable, and the question of what constitutes a 
"tolerable" frequency of error is one the reader must answer for 
himself; nevertheless this count may be a pleasant surprise for 
those who have listened with some alarm to the general hue and 


cry about collapsing standards. 
Sentence Structure 


The "construction shift" subtest, though requiring a 
knowledge of grammatical structures, does call upon the student 
to reconstruct sentences. Here the score pattern (Table 3.9, 
Section c) is not quite so comforting with its mean score of 4.3 


on an eleven-item test. 


Two, probably related, qualifications are in order. The 
first is that this subtest, unlike the Sentence Correction subtest 
described above, appears to have been highly speeded (Table 3.3); 
note the percentage of non-attempts for items 18 to 21 in Form 1 
and 17 to 21 in Form 2. Indeed we find a very high percentage 
of blanks rather than wrong answers in other items in this 
subtest. Part of the reason may be found in the criticisms many 
secondary school teachers made of the "construction shift" item. 
They considered the instructions very confusing and were uncertain 
of what really was expected. A number felt the test unfair to 
students who, not having encountered this type of item before, 
had insufficient practice time with the Student Handbook. (A more 
detailed report on difficulties with this item type appears in 
the Project II appendix concerning English tests). Certainly this 
criticism, which some may have heard directly from students who 
wrote the same day that teachers completed the Test Appraisal 
Inventory, would go a considerable way to accounting for such a 


high proportion of blanks and for the appearance of speededness. 
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Fortunately, there are two further measures of performance 
with sentence structure available from the essays: the error 
count on the fifty and the assessment for positive characteristics 


of one hundred essays (inclusive of the fifty). 


For the error count, sentence errors are separately 
classified as major or minor as described in S.4C, the former 
bible for marking Grade Thirteen essays. For essaÿs above the 
25th’ percentile’ (40 to:26 sine Table” Sv) MtheremisWanmMavVerage 
frequency of major errors in sentence structure of 0.357 for 200 
running words. The frequency “of minor errors  “invpsentence 
structure above the 25th percentile is 0.46 for 200 running 
words. This count, certainly for major errors, constitutes a 
surprise indeed for those who have become convinced that secondary 


school graduates cannot write a sentence. 


At the same time, although an essay may be free of actual 
errors, it may still be composed largely of rather ineffectual 
sentences. The original fifty essays scored by all 36 scorers 
were augmented by an additional fifty, ten drawn from each decile 
in the total score range of the essays, and these were appraised 
from the standnoint of the criteria outlined in Appendix A. (A 


complete report of this process together with sample essays 


appears in the Project II Technical. Report: on the Testemof 


English for Anglophones)". One of the criteria was "STYLE 
(SENTENCE STRUCTURE)". 


fren the ro ject iReport: 


otyle-Sentence Structure: Serious errors in sentence 


structure are infrequent right across the range (see 
preceding "error count" report); on the other hand, 
attention to sentence style appears to be generally 
lacking in essays scored below 6.0. Though there is 
some variety in length, order, and complexity, it 
appears rather random, without consciousness of effect. 
Use of parallelism and antithesis, which might be 


expected frequently in the presentation of an argument 
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or viewpoint, appears very rarely except in the essays 
rated near the top. In these last essays there is 
evi denceiwef> TauthessY -andi-cont roteian .bivecivess 
distinguished essays, sentences tend to ramble and 
insufficient use is made of means of subordinating less 


important ideas. 


As 725% of the Grade Thirteen students planning to continue 
postsecondary education wrote essays which fell above 5.7, it is 
reasonable to say, though the number of essays sampled is rather 
Stal iy ethacysentence’ setructure’ in ae fairly? high proportion | of 
these essays is reasonably good, though with considerable room 


for improvement. 


6.2 The Grade Twelve-CAAT Interface 


A nn 


Expectations for exit-entry Grade Twelve-CAAT are, from Table 


3.1, as follows: 


12A 12G CAAT 
EXT EXIT ENTRY 
8. Write an effect- 
ive sentence tba de 36 1:97 
11. Use language in a 
grammatically 
appropriate 
manner 360 30 L%:0 
The distance on the O - 7 scale of competence between 


Twelve General and CAAT is much as we found with reading 
objectives, so again the question is whether this represents a 
difference in perception of student performance or a difference in 
use of the scale. Comparison (Table 3.6.2) of the perception of 
the level of difficulty of the language achievement tests shows 


something of a discrepancy (3.71 on the 1 - 5 scale for CAAT 
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teachers and 4.10 for Grade Twelve General teachers) suggesting 
perhaps that the secondary school teachers have somewhat lower 
expectations. Certainly their collective perception that the test 
was too difficult is borne out by the results. A comparison 
(Table 3.11) of exit (Twelve General) and entrance (CAAT) 
expectancies based on study of the language tests reinforces this 
discrepancy. 69% of CAAT teachers expect more than 75% of 
incoming students to have the competences represented by the test 
items while only 45% of teachers of Twelve General expect this 
proportion to have mastered such skills by the end of Grade 
Twelve. Conformity between Grade Twelve Advanced and CAAT 


teachers, on the other hand, is very close. 


We may say tentatively, then, that there is a gap between 
CAAT and Grade Twelve General teachers' expectations for 


competence in fundamental language skills. 


Test results, to the extent that they can be considered a 
valid measure of these students' potential, underline the need for 


considerable improvement in language competence at this interface. 
Grammar 


The "sentence correction" subtest (15 items) produced a mean 
score of 5.5 (Table 3.9 d) for students«from. Grade Twelve 
planning to enter postsecondary institutions. Performance, then, 
is evidently not very strong though the test was sufficiently 
within their reach to produce a reasonably wide distribution of 


scores. 


The error count for grammar (major and minor errors 
combined) on the fifty essays produced an average frequency of 
0.78 for 200 running words for those essays over the 25th 
percentile, though as may be seen from Table 3.4 (right hand 
margin) the number of essays in this particular sample that 
happened to fall between the 50th and 25th percentiles was only 
three: i.e. the chance distribution of the fifty essays selected 


for random scoring plays some havoc with exactitude for the Grade 
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Twelve -postsecondar y ‘counts. Grammar error frequency for those 
essays falling between the 10th and 25th percentiles is 1.2 for 
200 running words. While error count figures appear to compare 
rather favourably with figures for Grade Thirteen students, the 
essay distribution suggests caution in interpreting results. 
Perhaps one can say, nevertheless, that the relatively low 
frequency of grammar errors (which include parts of speech, 
pronoun faults, faulty verbs, etc.) for the essays overall is 


cheering news. 
Sentence Structure 


The "construction shift" subtest was something of a disaster for 
the group of students planning to pursue postsecondary education 
from Grade Twelve. The mean score for this eleven-item subtest 
was 2.2 and of course the test did not provide a particularly 
useful distribution of scores for these students as there wasn't 
much room for scores to go anywhere. As with the reading test 
results, it should be noted that the test was simply too 
difficult and the conclusion that students cannot write a sentence 
Mer woolly eainappropriate.sjoln Hthesecontext tof ChetfGrade 
Thirteen-university interface results, above, we have noted that 
both speededness and problems with the instructions seriously 
reduced the validity of this subtest as a measure of student 
language achievement, and we may assume the likelihood that these 
Grade Twelve students probably found both factors even more 


overwhelming. 


Commentary on sentence style (see comments for the 
university interface, above) with reference to the essay indicated 
that generally in essays scored below 6 on the 1 - 10 scale, 
effectiveness of sentence structure was rather infrequent. As 
only 25% of the essays from students planning postsecondary 
education directly from Grade Twelve were scored above 6.1, we 
may say that effectiveness in sentence style, as distinct from 


errors, was not characteristic of most of the writing from this 


group. 


ja 


The error count (Table 3.4) for major errors in sentence 
structure in essays above the 25th percentile was quite 
reasonable: a frequency of 0.41 for 200 running words; for 
minor errors, the count was 0.44. However, the caution expressed 
for the grammar count should be repeated: the distribution of the 
fifty essays gives us only three between the 25th and 50th 
percentile, so extrapolation of these figures is rather unsafe. 
The frequency of major errors jumps to 1.5 for essays between 


the 10th and 25th percentiles. 


6.3 Summary 


In general it appears that performance of Grade Thirteen students 
entering postsecondary education is reasonably satisfactory with 
respect to the basics of grammar and sentence structure. 
Evidently these basics are perceived as very important, though 
there is evidence that language skills receive little direct, 
formal attention in many Grade Thirteen and university programs. 
And it appears that there is substantial agreement between Grade 
Thirteen and first-year university teachers concerning actual 


performance levels on these skills. 


For Grade Twelve students entering CAATs there is evidence 
of a gap in perception of performance expectation between CAAT 
teachers and Grade Twelve General teachers, though this gap does 
not extend to teachers of Grade Twelve Advanced students. 
Language test evidence, to the extent that the test is valid (and 
that may be a very small extent) for these students, suggests 
that there is a problem. The relatively low frequency of errors 
in essays above the 25th percent ile, however, suggests that the 
overall situation on fundamentals of grammar and sentence 
structure’ is) not as) bad as the ‘many critics: of “secondary 
education would claim it to be. Internal evidence from a sample 
of the essays indicates, however, that these students have some 
way to go in making sentence structure relate effectively to 


purpose. 


he 


Though CDQ evidence (Table 3.8.1) indicates that heavy 
emphasis is given to grammatically acceptable written English, 
Table 3.8.2 reveals that 57% of Grade Twelve General teachers 
and 49% of Twelve Advanced spend less than 21% of formal 
instruction time on writing, while for CAAT regular first year 
programs 78% of instructors claim to give writing more than 20% 
of instructional time. It would appear that more provision should 
be made in Grade Twelve programs (and/or sooner) for language and 


writing. 


WRITING 


In earlier discussion of test selection, reasons for the 
limitation of the writing test to a single composition in the 
"expository--argument or viewpoint" mode have been outlined. 
That the inclusion of the writing test and the choice of this 
mode in particular met with favour from teachers at all levels 
was reported with reference to Tables 3.6.1 and 3.6.2(3). All 
groups agreed very strongly (Table 3.6.1) that the writing 
assignment was at a reasonable level of difficulty for students 


in courses at this level, Grade Twelve or Grade Thirteen. 


Tables 3.8.1 and 3.8.3 indicate that all teachers agree 
that writing is a very important objective in their programs. 
Over 90% of university, Grade Thirteen, and Advanced Twelve 
teachers indicate that "heavy" to "moderately heavy" emphasis is 
given to the mode assigned; figures for Twelve General and CAATs 


are 78% and 87% respectively. 


However, percentage of course time actually spent’ on 
writing or on "language skills", according to Table 3.8.2, fails 
for most courses to reflect this emphasis. The striking exception 
is the first year CAAT teachers, of whom 86% claim that over 


20% of course time is devoted to writing. 


re, 


Besides the score pattern derived from holistic scoring of 
the essays, we have from Project II (for the fifty essays scored 
by all 36 scorers) error count figures (Table 3.4) and assessment 
by university and CAAT teachers of acceptability of the essays 
(Table 3.5). For these fifty essays augmented by another fifty 
drawn from the various deciles of the score range we have an 
appraisal of the five positive characteristics of the writing 
described in Appendix A. Types of error count and selection of 
criteria for positive appraisal were in part determined by the 
objectives in the CDQ; observations concerning the essays judged 
from the standpoint of sentence structure and grammar errors have 
been discussed in the preceding section in relation to the 


pertinent CDQ objectives. 
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For the CDQ objective 10(a) "Demonstrate facility in writing in 


terms of planning, organization, presentation and editing essays 


(expository prose)", Table 3.1 shows the following exit-entry 
expectations on the O - 7 scale: 
lore xi ty 8076 University entrance - 1.8 


Again there is a discrepancy in the same range as for other 


objectives. 


Examination (Table 3.12) of exit-entry expectations for the 
ability to write an essay in this mode reveals that 96% of both 
university teachers for entrance and Grade Thirteen teachers for 
exit claim that more than 75% of students should be able to 
write an acceptable essay. One may say tentatively that the two 
teacher groups see students' performance in much the same way but 


use the scale differently. 
On the holistic ‘scoring scale of 1 = 10) (we-ofind e@table 


3.9) a mean score of 6.6, which suggests that in Comparison with 


the population of all Grade Twelve and Thirteen students writing 
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the essay, the university-bound group performed quite well. A 
score of 4.6 at the tenth percentile reveals that very few of 
these students wrote essays that fell near the bottom in the 


ranking. 


Holistic scoring measures the essays in relation to each 
CUNete eit does not. providemandefinitionvofiharéentable/ 
unacceptable" writing. Consequently a sample of the essays was 


examined from other standpoints. 


Postsecondary judgements (Table 3.5) 


These fifty essays marked by all scorers were sent to a sample 
of instructors (in English departments and outside) at four 
Ontario universities and four CAATs with the request that the 


essays be placed under one of three general classifications: 


A: Acceptable quality of writing for entry to program at 


this institution. 


R: Remedial attention appears to be required, but some 


qualities of the writing appear promising for success. 


XsyiQuality of .,writing...not. -acceptablexystievent: if some 
remedial attention were provided, for likely success in 


programs at this institution. 


A detailed report of the results of this classification procedure 
reat Givennein othe? Aroject’ Lis ilechnical (Report) som jithes [ests of. 
English for Anglophones. As already noted concerning error 


counts, the fifty essays drawn at random before scoring do not 
effectively reflect the scale. As well, it must be remembered 
that the fifty essays represent the work of all students writing 
the test whether they are exiting from Grade Twelve to work or 


going from Thirteen to university. 


oe 


For those essays above the 25th percentile (Grade 
Thirteen-university), i.e., essays 1 to 26 in rank order, 
university response from English and other faculty members 


combined (a total of 312 responses for the 26 essays) was as 


follows: 
Acceptable - 52% of responses 
Requiring some remedial attention - 38% of responses 
Unacceptable - 10% of responses 


Close examination of Table 3.5 reveals that all essays 
above the 75th percentile were judged acceptable by a majority of 
university instructors and seven of ten between the 75th and the 
50th percentile were judged acceptable. No essays above the 25th 
percentile were judged as unacceptable, though a substantial 
number below the 50th percentile were judged as work requiring 


some remedial treatment. 


Generally it! maiyibe tconcluded <thatwmtivesgwinie ideo, 
university-bound students, in the judgement of university 
instructors, is reasonably acceptable, though many essays’ do 


reveal the need for some sort of remedial treatment. 


Organization 


Effective organization of the essay in the opinion of the scorers 
and of the teachers reached through the TAI (Table 3.13) was 
perceived as the most important criterion essays at the interface 
level should meet. This criterion is also noted under objective 
10(a) in the CDQ. A sample of one hundred essays, including the 
fifty judged by all scorers, was appraised with reference to this 
criterion (see Appendix A), and the following is the summary of 


impressions quoted from the Project II Appendix. 
Organization: Essays at the bottom of the scale 


generally exhibited very poor organization, often with 


poor and infrequent paragraph division. Conclusions, if 
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reached, tended to be very limp and sometimes essays 
trailed off altogether. 


However, in all the later parts of the range examined, 
essays, whatever other weaknesses they had, did 
exhibit adequate to good control of paragraphing and 
evidence of reasonable planning. Though there was 
failure “in lSoméPto give’ due ‘weight ‘to the | more 
important aspects of their argument, they were 
reasonably coordinated and developed towards a 


conclusion. 


From the sample examined closely it appeared that essays 
scored from 4.3 up generally exhibited reasonably effective 
organization. As a score of 4.6 represents the 10th percentile 
for Grade Thirteen university-bound students, one may conclude 
that generally these students do write essays that have from 


adequate to excellent organization. 


Editing 


This criterion is also mentioned in association with objective 
10(a) in the CDQ. While effective editing of writing involves the 
Picarmmgqe=oot Of all’ ‘errors, “error ACCOUNT "data for. grammar, 
sentence structure, and diction are examined separately in this 


report under those headings. Appraisal of ‘“editing' skills, 


therefore, is confined .to examination of error counts for 
conventions: spelling, capitalization, and punctuation (Table 
SITE DR 


UF “the total ‘errors’ found an the fifty essays examined, 
errors in these conventions account for more than half: average 
frequency of convention errors in the sample is 3.8 per 200 
running words, while the frequency for all errors in sentence 


structure, grammar, and diction combined is bee 


PT 


It is probably on the frequency of error in conventions 
that writinq performance will be judged most severely. Frequency 
of. convention errors above the 75th percent 1 De aror 
university-bound students is 2.2 per 200 running words; for 
essays between the 75th and 50th percentiles the frequency is 
1.9. One may note, albeit with a very limited sampling, that 
frequency of error in conventions for essays above the 50th 
percentile is not closely related to score for the essay and that 
the frequency is rather high, even in the best essays. As noted 
in the Project Il report; it..maybe .that,.students .weresmoat well 
motivated for the Interface tests and consequently may have been 
careless in checking their work; nevertheless, the frequency, 
even in the best writing, of errors in spelling and punctuation 


deserves some attention. 


Diction 
Two CDQ objectives related to effective word choice: 12, ‘Use 
words with precision", and 13, "Use words with subtlety". The 


exit-entry expectations for these objectives from Table 3.1 are 


as follows: 


15 UNIV. 
E XIE EN RY 
Use words with precision EE) la 
Use words with subtlet y 325 Lae 
Again the regular discrepancy in use of the O - 7 scale 


occurs, and we have no specific TAI data as a further index of 


secondary and postsecondary perceptions. 
the error count for «diction G’ se. words misused, not a 


measure of less or more effective language choice) as provided in 


Table 3.4 may be summarized as follows: The frequency of error 
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for essays “above the” 75th* "percentile Wis 025 |‘ faery 200 running 
words; for essays between the 50th and 75th percentile, 0.80; 
and for essays between the 25th and 50th percentile, 0.55..The 
differences in frequency do not appear to be significant beyond 
showing that frequency of error is relatively constant across 
essays above the 25th percentile and so likely has little 
relationship to the overall evaluation of those essays. It does 
not appear that wrong word choice is the most serious problem in 


the writing of essays at the interface. 


However, the examination of one hundred essays from the 
standpoint of effective word choice (see criterion in Appendix A), 


resulted in the following observation: 


Sty le-Diction:, Regrettably, Diederich's description of 
the dull average, "The writer is addicted to tired old 
phrases and hackneyed expressions," fairly 
characterizes the writing in a high proportion of the 
essays examined. The search for the exact word, with a 
few notable exceptions, simply was not taking place. 
It may be speculated that students were insufficiently 
motivated to put forward their best efforts; 
nevertheless, the lack of colour and vigour in diction 
and imagery is discouraging. The most popular topics (1 
on- Violence and Censorship, and 4, on Course 
Options--Secondary) particularly appeared to encourage 
dullness. Pretentiousness of diction was rare (and 
almost welcome); those students who wanted to show off 


did so in other ways. 


Generally the quality of language choice, with some 
interesting exceptions, was rather inept in all but those essays 
of very top rank. Though the sample is relatively small, it 
would seem that much more needs to be done in writing programs 
in secondary schools to encourage students to be more vigorous in 


their search for effective language in their writing. 


19 


Arqument 


Effectiveness of argument was another criterion by which the 


hundred essays were evaluated, and was also an objective in the 


CoO: :(Tabteus: 1)! 


12e) UNIV. 
EXIT ENTRY 
16. Present an argument 
effectively: 380 ISAS 


This was a criterion deemed particularly important by the 
Project. IT) Advisory = Commicttée9” in) assessing) literacy ier 
postsecondary education and a principal reason for the selection 
of ‘the writing mode ‘for=*the™ test?” Ability -9to ‘presents amcase 
logically with good supporting evidence and with some objectivity 
or detachment was considered a particularly important ability for 


the postsecondary student to have. 


Evaluation from this standpoint of the hundred _ essays 


produced the following summary: 


Argument: The quality and force of the argument with 
use of appropriate illustrations and giving a balanced 
treatment proved to be much more unevenly distributed. 
A few of the otherwise weakest essays did show some 
strength in this regard, though most of the essays that 
with some consistency could be praised for quality of 
argument were found in the portion of the score range 
next towthe top tC7e7e= 3810) .» 


The general weaknesses exhibited included 
superficiality of generalizations and lack of substance 
in the "way tof supports" Some writers? f ailedecca 
discriminate between less and more important aspects of 
the case made, and tended to introduce redundancies or 


irrelevancies. 
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Some essays judged weak in most other respects provided 
quite stimulating and effective argument; essays above 6.8 on the 
scale were generally competent with respect to argument and 
evidence. Generally, essays in which students exhibited 
commitment to and interest in what they were writing, a feature 
all too infrequent in the essays examined, showed greater 


effectiveness in argument. 


With 6.6 the mean score for essays of university -bound 
Grade Thirteen students, one can make the generalization that 
most essays above the mean do reveal capacity to develop an 
argument effectively, while in essays below the mean the capacity 


is Father anfrequent™ 


Flavour 


Though there is no objective either in the CDQ or TAI which 
refers specifically to the flavour or colour of the student's 
writing, the report on essay performance would be incomplete 
without a summary statement of the assessment of essays in the 
sample from the standpoint of this criterion. The assessment of 


the hundred essays produced the following general conclusion: 


Flavour: The most popular topics (1 and 4), 
though sometimes argued strongly, had generally a 


staleness about them. 


"Flavour" was not entirely concentrated in the superior 
essays. Some middle-range essays, undistinguished in 
other respects, came alive through the evidence of 
personal commitment on the part of the writer, while 
some of the essays in the top of the range, correct in 
most respects, lacked originality and freshness. While 
more of the best-rated essays had flavour, it was not 
a characteristic upon which one could generalize about 


the range. 
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The absence of flavour in so many essays again may be 
a reflection of the testing situation in which 
motivation was low and students could expect no 
writer -audience interaction. It would be unwise, 
therefore, to conclude that most senior secondary 
students are without the ability to produce flavourful 


prose. 


In fact, the most interesting and enjoyable examples of 
writing sometimes came from those students who refused 
to take the test seriously and so entered into a sort 
of devil-may-care dialogue with the anonymous 
examiner. The freshness and breeziness of style, while 
perhaps a little much of a good thing, produced an 
appealing personal ingredient otherwise generally 
Jacking. That «this did occur With some Sihreguency 
underlines the importance of developing "real" writing 
Situations in order to measure more effectively student 


writing ability. 


In general, as noted earlier for argument, the most 
effective writing appeared in those essays where the student had 
commitment and interest. Even when account is taken of the 
problems created by the testing situation, the general lack of 
vigour and concreteness in diction, argument and flavour in so 
many of the essays suggests the need for renewed or increased 


emphasis on stimulating writing programs in the senior division. 


7.2 The Grade Twelve-CAAT Interface 


Much of the previous discussion of the writing, especially those 
sections concerned with the positive characterization of the 
essays and general impressions of writing quality, have equal 
pertinence for the Grade Twelve-CAAT interface. Consequently, 


discussion here will be brief. 
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Aecording tov:data previously noted from stables’ 3.8.1, 
3.8.2, and 3.8.3, teachers of Grade Twelve and CAAT first year 
instructors see improved writing performance as a very important 
eam sohmcoursesi-atiithe interfaces Tablex3.8e2 , «however, sindicates 
that the weight given to writing in formal instruction, expressed 
aS a percentage of course time, differs markedly. 49% of Grade 
Twelve Advanced and 57% of Twelve General teachers state that 
jess than 21% of instructional time is given to writing, while 
78% of CAAT teachers claim to concentrate on writing in over 
20% of course time. A very substantial 51%: claim to give more 


than 40% of course time to writing. 


For the CDQ objective 10(a), “Demonstrate facility in 
writing...the essay (expository prose)", respective exit-entry 
expectations on the 0 - 7 scale (Table 3.1) are: 


Gradeed 2 ArEkidt: -74r0 
Grader UZ2Gekxity 0544 
CAATMENENy IEEE 


with the usual discrepancy between CAAT entry and Grade Twelve 
General exit) expectations. According to: Table 3.12, 75% of CAAT 
teachers expect at least 75% of entering students to be able to 
write an acceptable essay in the mode assigned; 93% of Advanced 
Twelve and 67% of General Twelve teachers had the same 
expecratlonatortrexitiy It, appears, , therefore; that-ethess? 1s) mot a 
great ‘deal .of «real. difference in perception between»CAAT and 
Grade Twelve teachers concerning expectations for Grade Twelve 


graduates with respect to this writing mode. 


The ‘meam score «(Table 3.9) for essays of students Going 
directly from Grade Twelve to postsecondary education was >.3 on 
the 1 - 10 scale, suggesting that overall performance was at 
least fair. However, as the scale provides no characterization of 
the writing, further appraisal of a sample of the writing was 


conducted according to the methods described earlier in the 


chapter. 
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Postsecondary Judgements (Table 3.5) 


The classification of ‘the’ fifty ‘essays. ase ‘Acceptabde", 
"Requiring some remedial treatment", and "Unacceptable" was 
carried out by three instructors from each of the four CAATs. 
Five of the twelve were members of the English faculty; the 


remainder were from other divisions. 


The problem of sample size is further complicated for the 
Twelve-CAAT interface by the way in which the randomly selected 
fifty essays happen to be distributed across the score range. As 
the right-hand margin of Table 3.5 indicates, there are only 
three essays that happen to fall between the 25th and 50th 
percentiles. Generalizations from the data therefore must be very 


tentative. 


Of those essays which in this table fall above the 25th 
percentile (essays 1 to 34 in rank order), none was judged 
"Unacceptable" by any CAAT instructor. Of essays between the 
20th and 50th percentiles, three were judged ini need Of sremcera. 
treatment by a majority of CAAT instructors, though several 
more, judged by the response pattern, appeared toaibe 
“porderliners". «Unfortunately; data for “thei 25thettouo0th 


percentile range are much too limited for further observations. 


The general impression, as far as the data base allows, is 
that the essays above the 50th percentile were acceptable from 
the standpoint of CAAT teachers, though likely a good many of 
the essays in the sample were written by students in Grade 


Thirteen planning to attend university. 


Organization 


The summary statement based on this criterion is quoted in the 
previous section, and applies to the one hundred essays sampled: 
essays from university-bound, CAAT-bound and workbound Grade 


Twelve and Thirteen students alike. 
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As noted there, essays above a score of 4.0 on the holistic 
scale generally exhibited adequate to good characteristics of 
organization. As the score for the essays at the 25th percentile 
for the Twelve-CAAT interface students is 4.4, it is reasonable 
to conclude that most of the writing of these students does show 


effectiveness in organization. 


Editing (Table 3.4: Error Count for Conventions) 


It» has already been noted that the frequency, .of errors in 
conventions accounts for over half the total errors in the fifty 
essays examined, and that the frequency is relatively high even 
in the essays judged best holistically. For those students at the 
Grade Twelve-CAAT interface, the frequency of errors in 
spelling, capitalization, and punctuation is 3.8 for 200 running 
words in those essays between the 50th and 75th percentiles. The 
number of essays (only three) between the 25th and 50th 
percentiles renders any further useful observation impossible. 


This frequency of error in convention appears unacceptably high. 
Diction 


The combined CDQ objectives (12 and 13) concerning word choice 


(Table 3.1) provide the following expectations data: 


12A AG CAAT 

EXIT EXT f ENTRY 
Use words with precision 510 3120 } 34 
Use words with subtlet y #0 221 led 


The error count for diction, described earlier, shows (Table 3.4) 
a frequency of error of 0.7 for those essays falling between the 
50th and 75th percentiles. It appears, then, just as for the 
university-bound Grade Thirteen students, that problem areas in 


language do not include to a marked extent actual errors in word 


choice. 
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On the other hand, student ability to choose words 
effectively, as ascertained through the appraisal of the hundred 
essays, leaves much to be desired. The summary impression is 
given under "Diction" in the preceding section. Generally only 
the very best essays consistently revealed effectiveness in word 
choice; very few of those essays (above 7.7 on the holistic 
scale) would be the product of students at the Grade Twelve-CAAT 


interface, where the mark at the 90th percentile is 6.7. 


Argument 


Expectations for the CDQ criterion of argument (Table 3.1) are 


as’ follows (scale of 0 -» 7)% 


12A 12G CAAT 
EX ISDortE Xda EENERY 


16. Present an argument effectively 57 BPD LS 


Expectation om the “part of “all teacher groups here “se noie" 
high, and results from the appraisal of the hundrediessays on 
this criterion tend to bear out this pessimism. The summary 
impression, given under "Argument'' in the previous section, shows 
that effectiveness of argument in terms of logic, evidence and 
balanced treatment, though not confined only to the top essays 
(scored 7.7 and above), is rather infrequently found below that 
point, and then chiefly in those welcome essays where the student 


has shown some vigour and interest in what he is writing about. 
Because the score at the 90th percentile for students at 
the Twelve-CAAT interface is only 6.7, it is reasonable to 
assume that effectively developed argument is quite infrequent in 
the writing of these students. 
F lavour 
Please; in «Che context of ‘the writing of MstudentsMplanning 


postsecondary education from Grade Twelve, examine the general 
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remarks at the conclusion of the preceding section. Perhaps the 
most serious criticism that can be made of the writing generally 


was its blandness. 


From the standpoint of planning and organization, generally the 
essays of both groups of students, those proceeding from Grade 
Twelve to postsecondary and those proceeding from Grade Thirteen 
to postsecondary, stood up rather well. And in the view of 
teachers at both levels, this appears to be the criterion that 


matters most. 


Wile’ error frequency a! is sunquestionab ly high jer itm LS 
important to note for these groups of students that frequency of 
error in grammar, sentence structure, and diction, considered 
apart from conventional errors, is actually quite low. The 
question of what constitutes a tolerable frequency of error is 
one this study cannot answer, but it is reasonable to say that 
generalizations such as "Secondary school graduates cannot write a 
sentence" or "The writing of secondary school graduates is 
ungrammatical" are untrue, and to suggest that writing competence 
would be improved by the return of prescriptive grammar teaching 


would at the least be a misplacement of emphasis. 


The error count evidence, on the other hand, does point to 
a need to encourage students to take a great deal more care in 
their writing with respect to the conventions of language: 
punctuation, capitalization (to a lesser extent), and spelling. 
Many of the errors observed in this sample are evidently a 
product of carelessness; others suggest that more intensive review 


of conventions is required. 


Even though frequency of error is low for grammar, diction, 
and sentence structure, more careful assessment of the essays 
reveals that relatively few students in either group possess 
adequate competence in style to move beyond very pedestrian 
(merely "“adequate") writing. It has been noted that usually in 
essays scored below 6.0 holistically there is little evidence 


that the student consciously uses sentence style to achieve his 
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effect. With interesting individual exceptions, the quality of 
word choice exceeds the ordinary in only those essays ranked near 


the top holistically. 


Similarly, effectiveness of argument, though occasional 
among essays of lower rank, appears with consistency only near 


the ‘top*of the scale: 


In general, "flavour", which would reflect a commitment of 
the writer to what he has to say, and with it the refinement of 
argument, vigorous language choice, and effective sentence style, 


are very much lacking in the majority of the essays examined. 


Though#'all data fromaProject iijcand Project, IP “miameate 
that effective writing: is tandeought to) be a major objectives of 
courses in the senior secondary grades and of first year courses 
in colleges and universities, the evidence both from some of the 
course description data (Project III Report) and from Table 3.8.2 
is that lanquage and writing components of courses in all but the 
CAATs frequently receive little course emphasis in terms of time 


allocation. 


Generally “essays above the 25th percentile “didi passmune 
postsecondary appraisal sector. For the universities, none of the 
essays above the 25th percentile was rejected as unacceptable by 
a majority of the judges though many between the 25th and 50th 
percentiles evidently suggest a need for some remedial attention. 


The same pattern, though the sample available between the 25th 


and 50th percentile is too small for more than a tentative 
statement, appears in the CAAT appraisal. No essayS with scores 


above the 25th percentile were found unacceptable, though some 


required remedial treatment. 


The sum of the evidence suggests that the majority of 
students planning to enter postsecondary institutions from Grade 
Twelve or from Grade Thirteen do meet a postsecondary "survival" 
standard in their writing and most are able to organize their 


writing adequately or well. Given that, there is much more that 
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could be done to encourage vigour and tightness of writing style 
and to stimulate sufficient interest on the part of the student to 
take more care, for the reader's sake, of the conventions of 


language. 


CONCLUSION 


Chapter Two of the Interproject Analysis Report identifies some 
of the difficulties faced in the reports on language in relating, 
through test performance data, specific skills to specific topics 
or objectives. The kinds of test instruments employed for English 
do not lend themselves to this type of correspondence. As well, 
for the reasons elaborated at the beginning of this chapter, it 
was necessary to restrict evaluation of student performance in 
English to specifics of reading, language and writing, leaving 
aside the many objectives related to literature, objectives or 
topics which evidently compose a high percentage of content in 


many courses at the interface. 


Consequently a review of apparent anomalies, gaps, or 
duplications must be severely restricted in relation to all 
possible course objectives and must refer to objectives in rather 


general terms. 


In the interproject analysis of English it will be apparent 
that no significant duplications have emerged. Expectations 
generally appear to be either in conformity with the realities of 
student performance or else overly optimistic. There may indeed 
be duplications in the area of literature as so high a proportion 
of time and emphasis is given to this area of English, but this 
is not discernible from an analysis that has had to be confined 


to reading, language, and writing. 


Presumably, if some undesirable gaps are evident in those 
areas being examined in this analysis, any redress of imbalances 


will have its effect in the proportion of course time and 
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emphasis given to language and literature respectively at one 
level or another or at all levels involved in the present study. 
The outcome may be some realignment of priorities affecting 


expectations with respect to literature. 


One "gap" concerning testing in the areas of language, 
writing and reading has been emphasized at different points in 


this chapter and should be underlined once again here. 


If there are reasons for future testing of students in these 
areas at the interface, either in senior grades of secondary 
schools or upon entry to postsecondary institutions, it is evident 
that the tests employed in this study and likely others in the 
SACU repertoire are inappropriate and too difficult for all but 
the university-bound student. They serve no doubt as a screen to 
separate that student from the rest, but they are not helpful in 
characterizing performance in language or reading below this 
level. As well, TAI responses indicate some discomfort with 
present test format and very strong support for the inclusion of 
a sample or samples of student writing in any appraisal of 


students' performance with lanquage. 


The various indices used to analyze gaps in expectations at 
the interface appear to indicate that in most aspects of 
"literacy' examined secondary school teachers and postsecondar y 
teachers have made a fairly realistic estimate of the competences 
in English of SSGD and SSHGD students. Though the "preferred" 
competence level (CD0) and other indicators from the TAI show 
that all teachers would like to see performance as better than it 
is, only for reading ability at the Twelve-CAAT interface do we 
find fairly strong evidence that there is a "gap" in expectation. 
It appears probably the case that first year CAAT instructors 
have higher expectations concerning the reading ability of 
students than present SSGD graduates proceeding to CAATs are able 
to deliver. It appears that some strategy or strategies should be 
found -- perhaps more time for reading, perhaps a more formal 
program of reading instruction--to improve the reading skills of 


students in general level programs. Note that this "gap" does not 
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appear to extend to SSHGD students proceeding to university; the 
relatively greater emphasis placed there on inference skills over 
reading for literal meaning appears to be in accord with test 


performance. 


There appears also to be a gap, though not as pronounced, 
at the Grade Twelve-CAAT interface concerning a number of 
aspects!) of wwriting performance; both= ine seneral and wath 
reference to specific skills tested in the multiple-choice format. 
At the CAAT level the problem seems to be _ appropriately 
addressed through the substantial weight, in terms of time 
allocation, given to writing. Perhaps a similar weight should be 
given writing and language in Grade Twelve programs or sooncr. 


particularly at the general level. 


The main gap discerned in interproject analysis is the 
distance between what teachers in this study say should he 
emphasized in language and writing and what in fact appears to be 
the case in terms of time given to writing in a high proportion 


of courses in all but the CAATs (note again Table 3.8.2. 


It has been noted that serious errors in grammar, word 
Choice aid sentence structure do’ not appear to “characterize” tne 
Welt ot (students, above the 25th percentile at either 
interface, and that students generally do show competence in 


organizing what they have to say. 


ihe stwoeiserious ‘concerns in the sample of writing 
performance examined closely in this study are, first. the 
frequency of errors in conventions, and, second, the general 


dullness of the writing. 


A shift in course emphasis to provide more writing 
opportunities would certainly help to close the gap noted above, 
but something can be said as well about the kind of emphasis 


needed in writing programs. 
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There does not appear to be a need for analysis, drills, 
and reviews concerning the nature of the sentence. Rather the 
emphasis should be on the creation of more effective stimuli for 
writing, encouraging the student to write with commitment for a 
real “audience “and to experiment awith diction and style. A writer 
with a strong sense of audience is likely to show more respect 
for the conventions of written English as well. Further;=greater 
emphasis on language and writing in the program will ensure the 


student has more frequent opportunities to write. 
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ABLE XT 


MEANS EURTEDUENTRY AND EXT). LEVELS cpor 
GEMEACHAN ES SELECTED FOR INTERPROJECT ANABNSTS 


Levels of competence expected (1) at exit, Gnade [welvye 
General and Advanced 
ENGLish, and emuny , 
CAAT English 
(2) at exit, Grade Thintvecn 
English, and entry, 
UNLVersity, English 


Mean reported. level of. 


exit’ "exit © ent ty exit Ven ery 
12G 12A CAAT sub CIN VE 
Ua yective 


LANGUAGE 


Re Comprehend a variety 
of materials (essential 
meaning and significant 


details) 526 47 PRE a> eed 
Dis Apply inferential 

skills 20 Fe Te EE, 14 
8. Write an effective 

sentence DG 52 a G6 1449 


10.(a) Demonstrate facility 
inaWritingrin terms 
of planning, organ- 
ization, presentation 
and editing essays 


(expository prose) Bee 4.0 lee aS 10 
Ge Use language in a 

grammatically ap- 

propriate manner Dore Dre Le pee, 137 
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TABLE Sal (continued) 


Meam reported bevel iia 
exit exit. entry ‘exo Senn, 


12G 12A CAAT Le UNLV. 
Gbjecr ive 
12e Use words with pre- 
cision SD Bite) 1.4 ot toe 
1 Use words with sub- 
PAPE LES So 10 Eine) Hee 
6% Present an argument 
effectively Die Dice! 168 BANC ARE 


Po ove) US Eee EME La Yess 


O - no competence 

l= Minimal competence 

5 RES 

3 - moderate competence 

ie 

> - competence in varied situations, some 
originality 

Cane. 

7 = mastery, competence in high level, creative 


Situations 
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TASER = GR 


TREACHERY RESPONSES PO RAY SOUL SALONS On 
SUTTABLELT YF MODE AND )0P TES. UN Wh ETN 


Are there other modes of 
writing which from the 
standpoint of general 
literacy are as 
important as, or more 
important than, the 

mode being examined? 


NO 
Was the present 
assignment at a 
reasonable level of 
Gp Riciwiuv, tor svudents 
in courses at this level? 
MES 
Was the restriction 
to a single mode fair 
to students in a test 
of writing competence? 
YES 
Given the restriction 
to a single mode, what 
MSeyoucr Ooplnson.ot tne 
ranges of topics? 
GOOD 
SATISFACTORY 
UNSATISFACTORY 


106 


50 


94 


81 


58 
oc 
6 


oo 


2 


78 


52 
40 
> 


+o 
o< 


86 


ul 


47 


13 


Hs 


0 


CAAT Univ. 
48 54 
94 100 
yee 
38 40 
53 48 

9 12 


PABLE 33.6.7 


TEACHER RESPONSES TO TAI QUESTIONS ON 
APPROPRIATENESS OF THE LANGUAGE SUBTESTS 


Gr CONTENT 


What is your evaluation of the 

language achievement items in 

the tests from the standpoint 

of emphasis given to usage, 

oye. Grammar, Structure, 70 70 7 70 % 
and idiom? 1 12A 126 CAAT UNIV 


They provide a reasonable 

balance in testing import- 

ant areas of language 

aenrtevement. 6 3 6 3 70 81 re 


Though testing a number of 
important areas, there is 
an imbalance in emphasis. iY, LZ 15 6 4 


Important areas of language 
achievement are omitted 
or tested too lightly. 1. 24 14 Le 


Those ‘giving either of the ‘last two responses! concerning 
balance and emphasis referred less to these matters than to 
areas of language competence they felt should also have been 
rested. 10 §the ‘extent - that omissions were specified,” we 
foucdieanopoximately a dazen identified, no ‘particulary one 
with high frequency. The most common complaint, and it was 
infrequent, was that more obvious or crude errors (e.g., 
sentence fragments, subject-verb agreement) went untested in 
favour of more subtle and, presumably, less urgent matters. 
Wery few criticized ‘omission of the ‘testing of methanicsiiand 
Suc COnventions as punctuation, capitalization, or 
spelling, even at the General 12 level. 
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TABLE S eG sCcontinued) 


(2) BEVEL OF DIRE LCULIN 


What is your evaluation of the 


NoonstructhLonins gamit) oo eemor, 
SUltabbes Dug. Coon easy 


SUHLbAD Le and Tighe or 
Cnet Bebe y 


STi abwle .OU Centon tal Taube uy & 


Unsuitable for reasons 
diner than Wat pPvewle y 


What is your evaluation of the 


"Sentence correction" items? 
suLtable ‘but’ too easy 


aU beable. but raugit 
Om ed) LCU LE 


Surtable but) too 
Catal ec Ue ec 


Ensuritabd'e forse reasons 
other than wa fficul ty 


What is your overall evaluation 
ONCE HALO slevet rot, seine 


language achievement parts 
of, thes tests? 


Too easy 

Somewhat easy 
ADO EMTAIOME 
somewhat difficult 


[Mave ret pag eteuy die 


Mean 


108 


10 


real 


Wiz 


Ik 


47 


38 


le 


76 


18 


UNIV 
0 


60 


[a La 
/0 


UNIV 


4 


86 


a” 


UNIV 
9 
Le 


61 


TABLE 346225 (continued) 


> SCUMPARATIVE* APPROPRIATENESS OF KANGUAGED TESI9 AND 
Wi TeNG TEST 


Do you think a test in 
Mmtipbe-choice format is 
Maegenerad ta Satisfactory 


means of assessing students' 70 76 7 7 7 
language competence? 18 12A 12-6Gs tEAAde UNIV 
yes 28 30 36 24 eZ 
yes (qualified) 44 45 57 61 76 
no 28 25 24 15 he 


Where multiple-choice tests 

are used, should they be 

supplemented by other 76 % 70 % 7 
measures? 12 12A 1264 Glade AINTV 


ves 87 90 86 82 26 
What importance do you place 
upon a sample of the 
SGCUCeENE'’S writing in an 
evaluation of 70 76 7 7 To 
lanquage competence? 1 12A 12 Ge eC AU RTIV 
Essential oo 89 Te 94] 96 


Important but not 
essential % Li 18 9 4 


Of minimal importance 
andeut. IT ty 1 0 2 0 0 


Neither important 
nor useful 0 0 a 0 0 
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TABLEMSE 6424 (continued) 


How do. you wegard the use 
De Hoth «a EMULE TETE CNONCE 
test of language achieve- 
ment and a sample of 
writing in assessing 
language competence? 


The  multiple-choiree test 


is Saeistactony Dy) toes. 


ives vic-ee of Dot heals 
Ma Cro ahices 


The writing sample is 
Satisfactory by itself. 


Neither is particularly 
satisfactory. 


If a student's relative 
standing) One a Wr1ting) test 
were different from the 
student's relative standing 
on’ a multiple-choice test 
of the type administered in 
this study, whveh would you 
consider the most valid 
measure of the student's 
language competence? 


The score on the 
Wrhkange test 


Thies Store on Che: 
multiple-choice test 


A combined score 
Weaghited otneiavour 
of the writing test 


70 


ie 


Go 


28 


70 


1 


42 


LEO 


12A 


1 


DE 


12A 


43 


12G 


68 


26 


126 


56 


bye 


CAAT 


80 


Lo 


CAAT 


44 


38 


Oo 
ie} 


UNIV 


nv 


UNIV 


eae 


40 


TABLE. 36,2 tCcontinued) 


A combined score 

weighted in favour 

of the multiple- 

choice test 3 ? 0 3 0 


A combined score 
Giving equal weight 
to path tests 3 ÿ > Lo 


{> 


Meecldiiticant percentage responding to these items strongly 
Soyected to the use of multiple-choice tests at all as a 
measure of lanquage achievement, the higher nroportion of 
Sreronmg negatives being found at the secondary spanel.. 


le 


TPABUE. 4.6.0 


TEACHER URES PONSES LOT QUESTIONS ON 


DIFRICULTY AND APPROPRIATENESS OF READING 


Are the four passages repre- 
sentative of the material 
you would “expect Sstudemts 
at this level to be able to 
read with comprehension? 

Yes 
What is your overall assess- 
Member the daphveoully leven 
of the four passages given 
inp thertworforns of the test? 

Too edqsy, 

Somewhat easy 

AOC Uee PGi. t 

Somewhat difficult 


oats Fire ut 


Mean 


Only the secondary school 


Assessment of difficulty level of each 


fala 
70 


126) 


be 


12A 


SUBTESTS 
12G CAAT 
14 52 
120 CAAT 

1 3 

1 3 
11 26 
36 47 
at 2] 

4.35 3.80 


teachers were asked to resnond 
Concenmmingatne specific passages: 


Bacca@rmeul actoo easy) tous (too difficult) 


reported as means: 
Passage on Mass Marketing 


Passage on Viviparity 


Passage on Object-Perception 


Passage on Mackenzie King 


re 


eG 


ee 


OL 


ol 


PABWE SE (cont pmued) 


I¢ the passage appropriate except for 


Gint goulty? 


Mass Marketing 


Viviparity 


Hoyert-Perception 


Mackenzie 


King 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


26 


80 


à 


74 


TAS eae oy 


ANALYSIS “OF OBJECTIVES: TESTED =: MULTIPLE-CAULCG gia. 


(1) FIRST LANGUAGE SUBTEST--"CONSTRUCTION SHIFT": 
ITEMS 11-21, FORMS 1 AND 2 COMBINED 


Types of Items and Numbers of Each Type 


i 1 


NUMDer af 


Item type 


i 


Change in voice, tense, mood of verb 
Ehange (of verb. toa. noun 
Cian ges neo lauvcces Prue rine 
Change an) Lovonatic srucriure 
Miscellaneous changes 

(e.g., adjective to adVerb, neqative to 


DOSVULIVE , INCeTrOdgavive to assertive, 
Chandgeson subject ) 


Total 


GFiron Vek» D INTER NE 


technical mote ones 


GZ)e SEC ONDMUANGUAGE SUBTEST==" SENTENCE COR REC mmnO ie: 
Peo PO ROUE MS MANN COMRDNEDX 


items 


WN 


= 


FO 
FO 


hate 
PR) 


atomes vel ) 
Pride ver aspire] isa ty SCA 2 
Redundancy - 3 ) 
Verbs: ) 
Time sequence - 4-1/2 ) 6-1/2 
S-V agreement - 2 ) 
CoorGa Matron, ) 
parallelism problems ) 31102 
Verbals 3-1/2 


TABLE NS 17e(continued!) 


Pronoun references: ) 
Gomsis tency 75 3-1/2 ) 4 
nominative 1~el/2 ) 

Nofernoragive. jothe original ) 

was correct--option À in ) 6 

a tens.) ) 

Miscellaneous 1-1/2 


— a 


oiy72 means stem (plus first coption)- (mas twomerpors, so 
Piet sas agssignedt@to each appropriate heading. 


Poy ee rs A littlenbetter .rennesentednthantdpoearasfrom the 
PSS AMCAalLOn, for. among distracters the student has to 
emoosenineysome instances jsamongielessinand:imone effective 
manners of expression. 


COMMENT 


Moeeopme vivems the: key is less thah impeccable standard 
written English. It is presumably awkward to a degree that 
Makes it less distinguishable; from the .distractors.-If this 
Pmamnecccocary Step in making the items “work”, if “isan 
Mmooncunare sone. Therstudentwis | forcedntonpickuthe best of 1a 
bad lot rather than«to ‘discriminate-excelblenceter, in a few 
Mieiances, even a satisfactory level of iyistamdand writven 
Paces tr", 


> READING COMPREHENSION ( SUBREST: ,IREMSv1-20; 
FORMS 1 AND 2 COMBINED 


Siemorancum to Dr. Alan King from Peter Evans, dated 
Marche2 2350976) 


English eer andre To eciee Matrix 
READING COMPREHENSION 
(A follow-up to my memo of March 16: I - Reading 
Comprehension) 


oT several practical reasons connected With 4 Ves. 
administration, I have had to change the reading test from 
Soa 970. Form 131, to CSAT 1973, Form 24%, 


TABLE 3 27 Gcontinued ) 


(1) My content analysis of the .itéms. does “not fenange 


significantly the line-up between your matrix and what 
we are testing, except, I am pleased to say, thatetnere 
is a now ‘slightly larger proportion of items ideating 
with inference and implication. 


Potala tera) sean ung: 1 
Main jdea (implied): 

Inference, implication: 

Éthert: 


As before, the caution remains that this Summary Geneon 
my examination and interpretation only. 


The relationship Outi testing to matrix Es De 
recommendations (see p. 4 of March 16 memo ) remain as 
Ue Ve wie er. 


the’ kinds af “reading material that-appear in) oA ee 


Mass culture and advertising-- 
expository, ssoctologqreal enpmasis 


Sexual and a-sexual reproduction 
among “insects-abiologqical "text 
bom! Petry le 


Perception and movement--psychology, 
naderately technical 


Church, society, economics-- 
argumentative, in tone, hustonies | 
Has HA) 


Fhevwrange of styles thus is a4.little maprever tingoeer 
GSAT L270 but ‘generally adeaWate in ‘that all ane mace 
of writing that one would. expect a student Neadingston 
postsecondary education Die be able to read 
inbe ll igenti". 


2 


D5 
L 


UT 


TABLE 3.8.1 


RELATIVE EMPHASIS GIVEN THREE AIMS 
(COURSE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE: “AIMS OF COURSE” ) 


(SCALE 0 - 3; MEAN SCORES) 


Scale UNIV is 12A 12G CAAT 
A great deal of 3 
emphasis 


Moderate emphasis 2 


Very little 1 
emphasis 


To 0-- 
No emphasis 


Code: O Promote fluent and grammatically acceptable written English 
A Improve student's reading ability 


O Develop student's ability to organize and integrate ideass and materials 


Pi 


ABR pa RE 
TEACHERS RESBOUNS Poy OSCDU SOUS LON Saas 


PERCENTAGE UE (FORMAL UNS TRUE T TON, SERRE 
GIVEN = .O0sANEUAGE SECs 


CA) GRADE To. AND TUNIVERS DLY SIEACHERS 


FORMAL INSTRUCTION LIME GIVEN (0 “PE ANGUAGE SK GRE 
(READING, WRITING, “SPEAKING, "ETC, COMBINED) 


mot COUrse? Celie “Of Instructors resnonawnd 
Grade 13 University 
0%-19% 4 50 
11%-20% 2 jigs 
21%-40% 66 24 
ALP Or MO Te 8 8 


CB) GRADE TZ°ANDe CAAT TEACHERS 


FORMAL INSTRUCTION TERME GIVEN 1.0 READING 


NON course: ULme D Of Instructors Tesoonadiag 
Grade 2h Grade 12G CAAT 
O%-10% 710 56 46 
11%-20% 16 26 2.6 
21%-40% 6 172 14 
4l% or more 0 6 hays 


COP GRADE sao PAR DE ATTEND 


PORMAL INSTRUCTION, TOMP CVE NN TOs WR Talc 


7 of course time 70 of instructors responding 
Grade 12A orade si) 2G CAAT 
0%-10% 10 16 20 
11%-20% oe 4] 2 
21%-40% 49 4] fas 
41% or more re 2 SA 
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TABLES 7-00 


PERCENTAGE OF INSTRUCTORS REPORTING THAI THEY 
bie REAVY OR. MODERATELY HEAVY "EMPHASIS? 10 


READING, LANGUAGE AND WRITING OBJECTIVES 


94 


D 


78 


VAN) 


87 


(TAI DATA) 

Ubyective UNIV) SL hen 
Pesca es Literal understanding 2 6 Oy 6s 

Main idea Ie, 7 OM 2 

inf erence 72 SHS ae oF 
Language : Competence in skills 

tested on language 

achievement tests 42 DOC eno. 
Writing : (In the mode assigned) 96 BONES 


Li? 


Laie Oe 


STUDENT PERFORMANCE “ONS BNGEASH Tests; 
GRADE TWELVE-POSTSECONDARY AND 
GRADE THIRTEEN-POSTSECONDARY 


PARCGENTALE 
LOGh ob SUCH 1 Del FOC 


CASS AT OT ALTE Sia SbuRE 
(SCA es =. PERTE 


GRADE 13=—PO0SISBGONDARY 7.8 IP 4 A FRE 2540 jai pag 
GRADE 1L2-POSPSECOUNDAR Y SU SN (6 PR à HS lbs eee 
CBS F'ÉADELN Ge GOP RE ANS A GIN SS Ui MES | 

CS icra ean 7 aera Mm aL) 
GRADE. 13=PO0S5STSEEUNDARY Né Saree Irv 18 sa 
GRADE POSTS ECONDARY --- GE ANS) LE à 6.0 
(Ces) LANGUAGE AGHIEVEMENT SUBTEST 

CON SER EO Nis HET 

SO Te AT Dero lal jee 
GRADE 1T3=PUS TSE COUN DA RY ra ene a3 6.9 D 
GRADE TZ=POSTSECOUNDARY --- CS ae be) D 0 
We) LANGUAGE, BERLE VEMENT “SUBT EST 

HS ANMENCEMLTRRECNTOEN" 

Ve MO er AS OA 0 
GRADE = PUS TSELCONDARY Se ees: Gee gy) LOA 2 en 
GRADE 2-POSTSEEONDARY Vad Se. oe 2. ou 944 
CES) ES SANS NO iM AS Gt ima a Se 

CS Galea aboe lu 
GRADE 13-POSTSECONDARY 4.6 SH Gat RE 5 
GRADE 12-POSTSECONDARY DO A SAS Spelt Get 


“ihe, apparent oddity of the scale ie owing to the ine lme won 
DMC CT RÉOÉELONMToT guessing jand the equating of the mize 
hors. of ,tne scest.. 


TRS Seb 


eee eee ES A LNVEN LORY  RESPONS 


i Sees he 


READING FOR LITERAL UNDERSTANDING 


HOPPER ele "students entering 
ee@lirses at this level should have 
Eee soi lity to read 4 passage. for 


Meceral understanding? 
All the students 


More than 75% of the students, 
BAe Gou<ald 


nat aut 


How many students on entry should 
Me ble tordraw inferences and 


see implications? 
AT hé stidents 


Momence ioe Ol. -u.ne:.stadents, 
pitt eats cal 1 


Ho bal 


124 


0/ 
/0 


15 


1) 


ne 


22 


64 


i We i 3 a ll LW ES 
A NID OST Tore ote 


12A 


50 


0’ 


UNIV 


eae 


ey 


fav 
0) 


UNIV 


THERE NN 


TESTUAPP RAILS AL DAVE TORY REG? ON Sho: 
ENTRY-EXIT EXPECTATIONS: 
LA NGAP ges eller, Eo eo 


How many students should have the 


competences assessed by the 
language achievement items upon 
OMeryvy Loy Vout) Courses 
PPoSsteccondarycee ine tel EU ton 
replaces !course”) 

All 

MOGs Ea Dini D704 Ua nite eee 

peo: UO eee 

Zo IL ee D 

Une om more... ou Less tham 26. 

None 
How many of the students who 
Supe ssitthlely como Le tes te ng lash 
courses, at. toais level “should 
have the competences assessed 
by the lanquage achievement 
items? 

All 

MorenNbian a Diktvenot ali 

SOU ME 

26% to 50% 

Oiie- an fore. wput Less than 26% 


None 


122 


126 


CAAT 


0/ 
9 


UNIV 
56 


28 


MORE Ce 


TEST APPRAISAL INVENTORY RESPONSES: 
ENIR SEKI TCEAPECT SA TONS © 
If pts va 


How many students should be 
@ople to write an acceptable 
Seeay Ol this type upon entry 
Pome Lisi eourses at this 
level? (Postsecondary 
Piventories phrased it as 


Penury to your postsecondary Je Ta 70 
MAS CLLUELONS",) 1e 12A 126 
All 66 + 24 
Motes tam jo but not all io 38 16 
DA BO 72% 3, e Pr 
26% torauh | b 20 
Une Oramore, Buty lessythan 26% l 1 7 
None 0 0 0 


How many of the students who 
euecescfully complete Engdish 
Poursesc at. tnis level should 
Derable fo writepan acecentable 
Mecay or ste Lype required in 
fie tesu (tor postsecondary: 


Peles iret year EnQTish 7 To 5 
Sourse you teach" ) 1e 12A L2G 
All 77 60 ie 
bie wavan jo6. but not all 19 33 44 
Dee 70.0.0) 3 70 3 6 20 
26% to 50% it i TT 
Delorme re but less than 26% 0 0 ] 
None 0 0 0 
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APPENDIX 3A 


CHARACTERIZING THE ESSAY 


ive Cracenna -appited “were »in’partederived.ftam-®iedepach 


CRPTE TS 


DO SRS I So ks 


1. ORGANIZATION (from Diederich, unmodified) 


Hoh? 


Middle: 


Low: 


Mic thanerwstaptsont aNgood! paint. has’ a sense of 
movement, gets somewhere, and then stoos. [he naver 
Naan am lunderbywanng lanythatctte reader ican falta: 
Nemes Meverrinesdoubt as’ to where. hejis arewhere ns he 
lerivgeinqstifioenekimes “there istaetittlenruiet near 
Lhe -endsthat makes thé “paper “come OUI in aeway. that 
the reader does not expect, but Tc seems quite 
reogqacabz;*Mainedoints are treated (at aredtest!) lengh 
Chgpavreh orearesc emonasis, 'GEhers’ ON aroporbighaia 
their importance: 


Toeeongans zabian taf this paper 15 Standard and 
conyenttonalrr There ‘Yis** usually ane D aranrabh 
TAShOCUe ETON. SCATee Malin) pont s teach eréeéaradwvan one 
Panaturaph, -and*a-conclusion that ,oTrteny seensc tacked 
OSG aTorecds  Some-trrvral point Si aregercréeanedy pin 
qpeakherqidetairltthan important "parnts, tandteheanse is 
Hevaklytsame deaduwood ,thatl» “niohteurbebter fade there 
out. 


Thus Daper starts anywhere *and never \qets anywhere. 
INrenmain\tooïints anesnot clearly separated framnone 
anoathen; andithey come im .a pandomeordet=sas though 
theestucdent had nebyqiven- any etheught jeteliwhattine 
irendedtatolargayf before helstartedsronweipe sa ihe 
paper seems to start in one dinéctionk then 
another slbhentanother;Mufñt TiSthetreaderuasShoste 


Pee eFreCtTiveNnt SS GRLARGUMENT OR VIEWPOINT 


moth: 


The writer DLOVLAES qa “balancou arqument. oor 
Viewooint, treating the subject with” an appropriate 
detachment and some originality, and the arqument 
develops to an appropriate conclsic0n eased on the 
evidence. Judicious use is, made. of, examples and 
Gther “forms” *of evidence, and -qeneralizations are 
supported. The ‘arqament” “or °viewororne develops 
Vogically: . The’ hriter "reveals commitment to his 


DOSTLLON. 


Middle: 


Low: 


Se SE Gee 


se menan 


Middle: 


Low: 


STYLE 


High: 


Middle: 


The Wile ec e.0 tends Oo rely too much on 
unsubstantiated generalizations and general clichés 
of thought.’ The viewpoint expressed may beltia mer 
one-sided without adequate regard for abVerpewing 
positions: Transitions between stages of the 
argument may not always be clear. The student may 
evince little commitment to what he is saying and 
betray a Low, invenese In) eie sup ect. 


Generalizations and thought clichés ‘abound aya th 
Bittle regard Horn substantive,-ev deuce. ne 
argument may be heavily biased or, perhaps worse, 
the writer may attempt fo present all sides pneu 
ever taking a firm pasition and the essay ame. 
to no conclusion in soarticular. there) -veseeeie 
awareness of ,logical development and the,arguments 
themselves are tired. 


(SENTENCE STRUCTURE) 


Gentenaes are well ivaried gin relations es Cou potnocdee, 
Less important ideas are effectively subordinated 
and. there ius clear evidence that  vsuch. deyrvcecue. 
panpaklelismesare usedata.sqood+ef Lect e:jeciLences sare 
varied in length and made economical in expression 
tnroudn ellipszs and tCautness ton ohnrases 


Though some MvVariety in sentence, Struetuge maa 
evident, the, variety 1s enol, partbicuLamly~ “well 
related. ta -effect., [he writer. appears sumpaware of 
the. effective, use). of ..stylistic4s sand 2 phetori cay 
features of language. There is limpness of style 
with occasional minor errors. 


NOP awareness “of style ‘or Vatlety MINES EC RENTE 
Structure: is ‘evident, and errors, major airceinuno a 
dosoccur. Sentences tend to ramble to now purpoge 
and gexpressiagpy 1S, wool Ly lor Redundante 


CD LE TUOND 


The “writer. uses 4 sprinkling of ,uncommon weeds of 
of familiar words in an uncommon setting. He shows 
an vimterest Min words and in putting them poaqeunies 
in slightly unusual ways. Some of his experiments 
Withewords may not quite come off; but this scuen 
AS OrOU LSI pg. abhalt in, ae young writer Gat anes 
mistakesumay oe, forgiven. For the , most. ppart ame 
uses. words correctly, JOUE he also uses themenien 
imagination. 


Ihe, writer is.addicted.ta tired vold  obnaseameeme 
hackneyed vexpressitons, .If you left.a.hlankon one 
of his, sentences, almast anyone could .,guese ph 
word he would use at that point. He doesunat ctaa 


Low: 


to think how to say something; he just says it in 
the same way as everyone else. A writer may also 
get-a middle rating on this quality if he  overdoes 
his experiments with uncommon words; if he always 
Uses, a bigs word when a little word would serve. his 
Durpose better. 


ieee vaiieer Wses words sq carelessly and inexactely 
Enat. he eta tiaristool§ imanyi’ Wrong. These are not 
intentional experiments with words in which failure 
may be forgiven; they represent groping for words 
ang fusing item without) redand Ceo ctherr & fillmess. ‘A 
DADer WELtiten in a, childish vecabulary may atscohaeet 
ap Low rating. on this. quality, even 1f noe word is 
clearly wrong. 


D FPEAVOUR (from Diederich; unmodified) 


High: 


Middle: 


Low: 


remit Lirdrisoaund Ss) Lilie saiipersane not .a .conmmattec. 
Wie Writers seems auitel nsincere sand iq@andid, and he 
writes about something he knows, (6h Le EN 1 from 
personal experience. YOth could’ “not. mass alice. ines 
MI tTEUN nor che iwrit inghrot Mranyone else 9 A kin@ungn 
miye writer may assume different irolkes .ymedif ferent 
Dapeteo, Me,dces nol put on airs. He ais) brave venga 
roWrevealmhimself .just .as'the isi: 


The writer usually tries Co appear better or wiser 
than nie: sve AN 1's. QE TENNIS MRC PEN 
sentiments and broad qeneralities. He does not put 
tree little homely details  thaty shaw ther ne 
knows what he is talking about “His . “writing y tRies 
to sound impressive. Sometimes it is impersonal and 
correct hut icolourlesss ‘withoutitersonalofeed ing or 
Imatination. 


The writer reveals himself well enough but without 
Meanvarcqnto. His ihotqhticrand tee brnigceareeuiose —of 
an uneducated person who does not realize how bad 
tuey sound: His way, of expressing ~imeceli ci irers 
rom ustandard .btniglish, ) baftee gus, nos See on ail 
styles) piiscis othe way tuneducated peoplertalic im” his 
neighbourhood. Sometimes the unconscious revelation 
ie a ogo touching that we are? temptedato rare ive hig, 
omifhavaur,!sbut it ideservesiia wigh rating. onmiiyes if 
the effect is intended. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


MATHEMATICS: THE SECONDARY SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY INTERFACE* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The official statement of the program of studies in mathematics 
for Grade Thirteen students in Ontario in 1976 is given in the 
document "Mathematics: Ministry of Education, Ontario, Senior 
Division, 1972". A description of the actual school programs is 
Grvendinasetailseing the Projectulllsreport .(Kingpetalals jeeh 906): 
There is a close correspondence between the specifications of the 


Ministry document and the content of these courses. 


A brief look at some of the events in mathematics education 
at this level will show that the official program has had time to 
become well established in Ontario schools, and that the 
standardized achievement test chosen for use in this study has 


proven useful in the past. 


Approximately twenty years ago, there was a climate of 
general dissatisfaction with the then current secondary school 
mathematics program, and with the degree of integration of this 
program with university programs. The feeling of the general 
public at that time was in many ways comparable to the present 
public uneasiness. Mathematics educators at both secondary and 
postsecondary levels shared this general concern, and took 


initiatives toward finding solutions for the apparent problems. 


*(This chapter was prepared with the assistance of John Turner, who 


teaches Mathematics at Centennial Secondary School in Belleville.) 
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One result of these initiatives was the formation of the 
Ontario Mathematics Commission, a coalition of all interested 
parties. It was charged with the responsibility of reorganizing 
the mathematics programs from Kindergarten to Grade Thirteen in 
such a way that not only would serious gaps and duplications be 
removed, but also more mathematical substance would be contained 


in the course at all levels. 


After intensive study by this Commission, new programs 
were developed for all grades. They were introduced throughout 
the province during the period from 1960 to 1970. During the 
late 1960s, a team at the Ontario Institute, for = studies mn 
Education, headed by Dr. D.M. Horn, developed the Ontario 
Mathematics Achievement Test. It was specifically tailored to the 
new programs which were being adopted by the Department of 
Education, and the team relied heavily on advisers from the 
Ontario Mathematics Commission. There is reason, then,’ to %expect 
a good match between this test and the school program, within the 
kinds of limitations which are imposed by test standardization 


(see Chapter 2). 


1.1 Difficulty Indices for Standardized Tests 


It is important, when considering student performance on a test 
as evidence bearing on the existence of program duplication or 
gaps, to bear in mind the level of difficulty of the test items. 
On this particular test, as on many standardized tests, the 
typical item is one which is answered correctly by between 50% 
and 60% of the students. Items of this difficulty are well 
suited to provide the kind of discrimination among students which 


is the purpose of the test. 


One could arbitrarily define a "gap" in such a way that, 
on a typical item answered correctly by between 50% and 60% of 
students, the unsuccessful balance of 40% to 50% were said to 
fall into this gap, if the item content is material they are 


assumed to know when they enter university. This definition, 
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however, does not take into account the fact that the difficulty 
of a test item can be (and is) manipulated through different 
choices of words or numbers, or in other ways, so that even if 
all the students writing the test have learned the material it is 
expected that only about half of them will be successful on the 
item. 


It is equally defensible, then, to propose that if one-half 
of the candidates correctly answer the item, then it can be 
assumed that all of them know the material, and that there is no 
gap. Using this definition, one might say that if the success 
rate is, for example, 20%, then a gap exists, since this result 


is 30% below the accepted standard. 


Since both these definitions are highly arbitrary, and since 
each is misleading in a different direction, we propose to report 
estimates of the magnitude of gaps and duplications with what may 


appear to be excessive caution. 


1.2 Correspondence of Test to Program 


The Project II report describes the process of mathematics test 
selection, and the Project III report the process of construction 
of the content matrix for mathematics. It is sufficient here to 
state that the working team for each project was composed of 
university teachers, community college teachers, and secondary 
school teachers of both Grade Twelve and Grade _ Thirteen 
mathematics, along with members of the respective project staffs. 
As an aid to interproject coordination and eventual interproject 
analysis, the teams had four common members. This overlap was 
helpful in effecting some integration of the projects, but did not 


distort the essentially different basic purposes of the teams. 


The goal of the Project III team was the designing of 
instruments which could be used to provide a detailed description 
of the content of the mathematics programs actually in use in 


Ontario secondary schools at the Grade Twelve and Grade Thirteen 
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levels and in community colleges and universities in their 
introductory year, by eliciting responses from teachers at all 
levels. The Project II team was to select the best available test 
at each of the Grade Twelve and Grade Thirteen levels to measure 
the achievement of students in mathematics. It seemed desirable, 
if not essential, to arrange the teams' work schedules so that 
the construction of the Project III instruments would not be 
influenced by Project II's choice of tests. It was also necessary 
to employ safeguards in the gathering of data from teachers, so 
that responses to the Project III instruments would not be biased 


by teachers' knowledge of which topics had appeared in the tests. 


At the Grade Thirteen level, the Project II team selected 
as the best available test one form of the Ontario Mathematics 
Achievement Test, renamed for its use in the study the 
Mathematics Achievement Test, and translated into French for use 
in Francophone schools as the Test de rendement en mathématiques. 
At the same level, the Project III team produced a Course 
Description Questionnaire, which included a content matrix 
listing all those topics which the team felt it was at all likely 
would be dealt with in Grade Thirteen or first year university 
mathematics courses. Teachers at both levels were asked to give 
information about student performance on each of these topics. A 
list of the topics included in the matrix under the headings 
"Relations and Functions" and "Calculus" may be found in 
Appendix 4A. Only this portion of the matrix is included here, 
since the content of the test bears only on these areas of 
mathematics, and the students tested were chosen only from among 


those enrolled in both Relations and Functions and Calculus. 


Appendix 4B is a diagram showing the relationship among the 
content of, respectively, the Mathematics Achievement Test, the 
Ministry of Education guidelines, and the portion of the content 
matrix included in Appendix 4A. The lowest circle represents the 
domain of the test, the next the domain of the guidelines, and 
the highest the domain of this portion of the matrix. The 


vertical line somewhat arbitrarily separates the parts of those 
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domains dealing with calculus from the parts dealing with 


relations and functions. 


A comparison of “the content ‘matrix! “and the ‘Ministry 
guidelines shows that space E is empty. The guidelines cover all 
topics listed under "Relations and Functions" in the matrix. 
Space F contains a very large number of topics--not surprisingly, 
Since the great majority of topics in calculus are generally not 
dealt with until the university level. Space C contains six 
topics on relations and functions for which there are not 
corresponding test items, and space D four such calculus topics. 
Space G includes nine test items which do not deal directly with 
topics included in the matrix and quidelines, and are for the 
most part a review of the pre-Grade Thirteen work. Spaces A and 
B are the ones on which this analysis will concentrate, with 
some attention given to G. Space A includes ten topics from the 
matrix and eighteen related test items, while space B includes 
eight matrix topics and nine corresponding test items. It is in 
dealing with these spaces that it is possible to combine data 
from the two projects in the hope of deriving some information 


about the existence of program gaps and duplications. 


One of the most important features of space C in particular 
is that almost all the topics included in it are included in the 
guidelines not only at the Grade Thirteen level but also at 
earlier levels. It is of some concern that these topics are not 
covered by the test. It is of more concern that space D contains 
topics which are first met at the Grade Thirteen level but are 
not tested. If a simple count of topics can be used as a rough 
guide, it appears that about 60% of the mandated (and widely 
taught) Grade Thirteen program in Relations and Functions and 
Calculus is covered by the Mathematics Achievement Test. It is 
also true that about one-quarter of the test deals with material 
not contained in those programs, but taught in earlier years. The 
amount and nature of the discrepancy between the program and the 
test is within reasonable limits, and the experience of the 


investigators suggests that it compares favourably with the match 
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between programs and current tests in other jurisdictions, both 


within and outside Canada. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DATA 


The data on which the interproject analysis was based were first 
assembled in Topic Tables of the form illustrated in Appendix 
4C. One of these tables was drawn up for each Project III topic 
for which there were corresponding Project II test items. Each 
table included the Project III data on the ratings given by 
teachers at both levels to student competence in the topic, and 
on the statements of these teachers about the level at which they 
would prefer student knowledge to be on entry to and on exit from 
their courses. (Only preliminary figures were available for 
Interproject Analysis; indications from the few final figures 
presented in the Project III report are that changes are small.) 


These teacher ratings were based on the following scale: 
O Has no knowledge of this topic 


1 Has an awareness and descriptive knowledge of the topic 


only; has no ability to apply it. 


2 Has elementary knowledge and skill, based on a simple 
quantitative introduction; can do simple examples and 


programs only. 


3 Has a working grasp of the topic, and is able to do 
standard exercises and problems; has some facility in 
translating problems into mathematical terms, and in 


knowing the place of the topic in a wider context. 
4 Has a thorough understanding of the topic and its place 


in mathematics, can solve a wider range of problems, 


prove theories, generalize and give examples. 
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9 Has complete mastery of the topic; underlying concepts 
are part of his mathematical background and he can 
apply them to solve non-routine, symbolic, verbal, or 
real-life problems. He understands the theoretical 
basis) of, he) topict tandeedbetmdlimibaltionsenof 


applicability. 

For each related test item, the Topic Table contains the 
assessment by teachers at both levels, given on the Test 
Appraisal Inventory, of whether the item content should be known 
by entering students, should be taught during their course, or 
should not be known or dealt with at this level, along with a 
statement of the percentage of students currently answering the 


item. The assessments by secondary teachers were based on the 


following scale: 


A. Old knowledge that students’ should have on entry to the 


course. 
Al. This knowledge is not reviewed in the course. 
A2. This knowledge is reviewed in the course. 


B. New knowledge that all students are expected to learn 


in the course. 


C. New knowledge that some students are expected to learn 


in the course. 

C1. Only 1% to 25% of) students.should learn this. 
C2. Only 26% to 50% of students should learn this. 
C3. Only 51% to 75% of students should learn this. 


C4. More than 75% but not all students should learn 
this : 
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D. New knowledge that no student is expected to learn. 


The scale used by university teachers was the same at the A 
and B levels, but the remaining secondary categories were 


replaced by: 
Ca Uther: 


The first important piece of information apparent from the 
Topic Tables was the consistent and large discrepancy between the 
secondary teachers' perception of the exit level of their students 
and the university teachers' perception of the level of their 
incoming students. The university teachers reported far lower 
student capability than did the secondary teachers. The pattern 


will be discussed as a general issue elsewhere in this chapter. 


From the Topic Tables, a Summary Table (Table 4.1) was 
prepared. This table provides, for each topic for which there are 


related test items, the following information: 


-- The mean reported secondary school exit level and 


university entrance level of competence in the topic. 
-— hor eacherelated test. item: 


(i) the assessment of the item content by teachers of 
Relations and Functions, teachers of Calculus, 
and first year university mathematics teachers. 
The way these assessments were arrived at is 


described below. 


(ii) the percentage of students correctly answering the 


item. 


(iii) a tentative judgement as to whether these data 
indicate the existence of a gap (shown by a G in 
the last column) or a duplication (shown by a D 


in the last column). 
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The indications in the Summary Table of teacher assessment 
of the content of each item were derived from the Test Appraisal 
Inventory data in the following way: For secondary teachers, the 
percentage of responses was accumulated in the order Al, A2, B. 
Canes 029°C), “Dy tuntil 75% of theerespondentshwere> included. 
The point at which 75% was reached was then allocated to the 
item. This was done separately for Calculus teachers and 
Relations and Functions teachers. University teachers' responses 
wereeraccumulated’ ins theorderatAlsaeñ®fe Bay Gsoountahethetetotal 
reached 70% of those responding. The slightly lower figure was 
used in this case to allow for the great variety of university 
courses and the consequently large number of university teachers 
assessing particular items as "C"--in most cases, not relevant to 


their particular course. 


It should be pointed out that all data considered in this 
chapter were drawn from the part of the study dealing with 
Anglophone schools. The small numbers involved in the Francophone 
part of the study made it impossible to derive an accurate 
picture of the gap-overlap situation in Francophone institutions. 
There was, for example, only one French-language postsecondar y 


respondent to the Test Appraisal Inventory. 


Following a topic-by-topic discussion of the Summary Table, 
each item appearing to indicate the existence of a gap or a 
duplication is analyzed in more detail, with additional tabular 


data. 


SUMMARY DATA 


There is throughout the Summary Table a consistent and sizeable 
discrepancy between the perception of secondary teachers of: the 
students' exit level from their classes on a given topic. and 
that of university teachers of the students' entry level on the 
same topic. This suggests that there has been a general lack of 


agreement between teachers at the two levels as to how the scale 
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was to be interpreted, and that little, if anything, can be 
deduced from the large discrepancy in a single case. What may be 
of some use, however, is an examination of the rank-ordering of 
these assessments, so that for a particular topic one can state 
that secondary teachers or university teachers considered 
competency in this topic high or low in comparison with 
competency in other topics. This is the practice that will be 
followed throughout this section; Section 6 presents some 


justification for the procedure. 


Satie) lopace eS Re Function as a mappinq 


The rating by secondary teachers of competency in this topic is 
their eleventh highest; that by university teachers is their tenth 
highest. This correspondence is very close; and it is interesting 
that if we take as an index of student performance for each topic 
the mean of the percentages of students correctly answering the 
related items, the resulting 55 for Topic I-1 is the eleventh 
highest. 


There are two items dealing with this topic. The Summary 
Table indicates that in each case both Calculus teachers and 
Relations and Functions teachers have assigned a B to the item 
suggesting coverage in both courses. The university assessment in 
each case is A2, previous knowledge reviewed at this level. The 
student success rate of 82% on item 7 indicates that there is no 
problem with the content of that item--it is taught and learned 
at the secondary level, and at most reviewed at the postsecondary 
level. However, the success rate on item 26 is very low--only 
22%. {this poor performance, combined with unmivensaty 
expectations that this is previous knowledge, warrants a closer 
examination of the item in the next section of this chapter as 


possibly indicating a gap. 
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3.2 Topic I-2: Inverse of a function 


Both university and secondary assessments of student competence 
on this topic are among the lowest three of their respective 
rank-orderings. This low rating is supported by student 
performance on the one related test item, which was correctly 
answered by only 30% of students. In spite of their low overall 
estimates of student competency with the topic, both sets of 
teachers ‘indicated by their ratings of the item content that 
students should have covered the material before entering 
university. This item must tentatively be categorized as 


indicating a gap. 


3.3 Topic I-35: Graphs and properties of second degree relations 
using previously known skills 


There is a sharp difference for this topic between the 
rank-orderings of competence at the secondary and university 
levels. It is ranked third highest by university teachers, but 
last by secondary teachers. The explanation for this discrepancy 
may lie in the lack of specificity of the topic, or in the 
probably different interpretations at the two levels of the words 


"previously known skills". 


Students performed well on one of the four related items, 
number 19. There seems to be no problem here, since performance 
was good and university teachers treat the item as previous 
knowledge. The same comment, with some reservations because of 
the somewhat lower success rate of 45%, applies to item 18. 
Item 20 clearly warrants further investigation as _ possibly 
indicating a gap, since only 36% of students answered the item 
correctly and most university teachers expected previous knowledge 
of its content. In light of this apparent problem, it seems wise 
to investigate further the responses to item 32, with a low 
success rate of 25%, to see whether the university rating of B 


is at all misleading. 
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SP ODLE 1-6: Applications (of equations 0 facon LEs Min 
non- standard positions) 


Both university and secondary ratings of competence place this 
topic seventh highest. The related item has content widely 
covered in or before the Relations and Functions’ course, 
successfully learned (to judge by the 62% success rate), and yet 
assigned a B by university teachers. It may indicate. the 


existence of a duplication. 


Sao Lop tC yl di Intersection of conics and conics 


Secondary teachers and university teachers disagree sharply in 
their relative rankings of student competence here. University 
teachers place it near the bottom of their list, in fourteenth 
place, while secondary teachers rank it fifth. The two relevant 
test items have student success rates which are also somewhat 
contradictory--a high rate of 80% on one item, and a low one of 
34 %eon: the, other... In, the, case, ofiy this «second? itemeathe 
university assessment of its content as previous knowledge 


suggests the existence of a gap. 


3.6 Topic [-10: Standard trigonometric formulae and applications 


The secondar y school competency rating for this topic is near the 
bottom of the ordering; the university rating is fourth highest. 
The relatively low success rates on the four related items lend 
support to the secondary rating as closer to reality. There is 
certainly a perceptual gap here, and there may well be a real one 
in view of university expectations of previous knowledge of the 
content of at least three of these four items. The problem is 
clearest with item 28, with a 28% success rate and an A2 rating 
by university teachers. But the other three items are close 


enough to the borderline of the problem area to merit further 


study. 
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3.7 Topic 1-12: Phase shift, period and amplitude 


Both sets of teachers put student competency in this topic high 
on their lists--fourth in the case of secondary teachers, and 
eighth for university teachers. The one related item was very 
well done, with a success rate of 80%, and its content was at 
most reviewed at university. There was no indication of either 


gap or duplication here. 


3.58 lopic I-13: Translations of the plane 


There is a sharp difference of opinion here between secondary and 
university teachers about relative student competency, which is 
not resolved by examining the performance data. Secondary 
teachers put this topic third highest; university teachers ranked 
it thirteenth; and the student performance was seventh best of 
that on any topic. Although it is not suggested by the summary 
of data dealing with the particular item, there is certainly a 
possibility of duplication here, given the high secondary estimate 
of competency and the good level of performance (62% correct) on 


the one hand, and the low university estimate on the other. 


3.9 Topic I-14: Rotations of the plane 


Competency in this topic was ranked ninth and fifteenth by 
secondary and university teachers respectively; student 
performance ranked twelfth among topics. In spite of somewhat 
differing perceptions at the two levels, this does not appear to 
be a problem area; student performance was good (52% correct), 
and the C rating by university teachers indicates that there are 


many courses in which the topic is not included. 
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3.10 Topic 1-15: Reflections of the plane 


University and secondary teachers respectively rated competency 
on this topic eighth and sixteenth--a marked difference. Student 
performance was good, with a 67% success rate, but in any case 
the C “rating of the item content suggests that the gap) or 


duplication problem does not arise with this item. 


3.11 Topic I1-2: Rate of change: slopes, secants, tangents 


This topic comes fifth in the competency rankings of both sets of 
teachers. Mean student performance on the two related test items 
ranks eighth among topics. In spite of good performance on both 
these items (77% and 49%), the university ratings of the content 
of: botihe is » Bh icrarvsingathe’ quest lomiilo fédu pile ataramethor 


investigation. 


3.12 Topic IIl-5: Derivatives of powers, products and quotients 


This topic is ranked first in terms of competency »by» both 
secondary and university teachers, and student performance on the 
one. related» item is the highest ‘on ‘any «test ‘item, Wine 
success. In spite of all these facts, university teachers appear 
fo reteach the item content. This is a very probable case of 


duplication. 


ile Topicsell-2: Applications of derivatives to tangents to 


Curves 


Teachers at the secondary level appeared to be reasonably well 
satisfied with student performance on this topic, ranking it 
Sixth. University teachers put it only slightly lower, in ninth 
place. However, the test results contradict these respectable 
rankings, with only 25% of students correctly answering the one 


item dealing with the topic--one of the three lowest results for 
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anyEDpic. TRE "BR rating by university teachers appears to result 
from a justified reteaching of unlearned content, rather than to 


be an instance of duplication. 


3.14 Topic II-6: Further applications (of derivatives): velocity, 


acceleration 


The rank-ordering of competency ratings places this topic ninth 
on the secondary teachers' list and eleventh on that of the 
university teachers. Actual test performance ranks somewhat 
lower, at fourteenth; the one related item was correctly answered 
by only 45% of students. The university assessment of the test 
content as C suggests that this topic is not included in many 
first year courses. In any case, the 45% success rate is too 
high to indicate a gap, and too low to suggest a duplication of 


effort, whatever the university treatment of the topic might be. 


3.15 Topic II-8: Maxima and minima problems 


This topic ranked low relative to the others on both competency 
scales; it was listed as fifteenth by secondary teachers, and as 
twelfth by university teachers. Student performance on the 
related item was very good, at 70% correct. The B assigned by 
university teachers to the content of this item, in combination 
with the high success rate, warrants a tentative categorization as 


duplication. 


3.16 Topic II-9: Rate of change problems 


The competency rankings for this topic are low--seventeenth for 
secondary teachers, fourteenth for university teachers--and the 
poor success rate of 23% on the one item dealing with the topic 
supports those perceptions. The indication of reteaching at the 


university level is thus not interpretable as suggesting a 
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duplication; . it )-appears,+to be, a necessary second coverage of 


material not well mastered in Grade Thirteen. 


Seton ie als zis Areas enclosed between curves 


Competency in this topic was also ranked low by both sets of 
teachers--thirteenth by secondary teachers, eighteenth (or last) 
by university teachers. It is not surprising then that only 7% of 
the students correctly answered the one test item on the topic, 
and that the material appears from the Summary Table to be 


retaught at the university level. 


One peculiarity of this test item should perhaps be pointed 
out. It may be (and, to judge by the test results, probably was) 
attacked as a standard problem involving definite integrals. 
However, it is also susceptible to a second method of solution 
involving only very rudimentary Euclidean geometry. It is clear 
that few, if any, students (or teachers) considered the 
possibility of this alternate approach, which made the item 
considerably less difficult and complex than did the standard 
method. 


3.18 Topic 11-28: Derivatives of elementary functions 


This is the only topic from the second part of the "Calculus" 
section of the content matrix which is represented by a test 
item. This second part consists of topics treated at an advanced 
rather than an elementary level. Competency in this topic was 
placed second on the list by both groups of teachers, and student 
success on the test item was a very high 89%. However, the B 
rating assigned the item content at the university level raises 


the possibility of some duplication here. 
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3.19 Test items not matched to topics 


Although the central purpose of this analysis is to compare 
Project II and Project III data for the purpose of identifying 
program gaps and duplications between the Grade Thirteen and 
university levels, it may be of some interest to look at the nine 
test items not clearly identifiable with any of the topics 
included in the content matrix. There is, of course, only Project 
II data available for these items. All these items were 
considered carefully by the project teams, and evaluated as 
reviewing pre-Grade Thirteen work, largely in the area of 
relations and functions, although there is one item dealing with 


each of algebra, synthetic geometry and trigonometry. 


The data in the Summary Table reveal three items--numbers 
11, 14 and 31--where a gap may exist. In all three cases, the 
student success rate was 32% or lower. In two of these cases, 
the universities clearly expected the students to have learned the 
item content. The university assessment of content in the third 
case is a C, which may mean that this material is not important 
at that level, but it seems worth examining this item along with 
the other two. Two duplications are also suggested by items 22 
and 29. These items were answered correctly by 53% and 51% of 
students respectively, but received a B rating from the 


university teachers. 


GAPS 


In the. discussion.of gaps..in .this, section, and, that, of 
duplications in the next section, some additional data will be 
examined along with that gathered on a provincial scale. It is 
possible that, even though the existence of a gap or duplication 
over the province as a whole is confirmed, on a local scale the 
situation might be different. Consequently, two somewhat limited 
case studies were carried out in connection with the items 


tentatively assigned to the category of gap or duplication. 
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In the first instance; 2a “group of” threey inst fOr ioneiewas 
considered--one university, where there were five respondents to 
the Test Appraisal Inventory, and two nearby secondary schools, 
with two and three respondents respectively. In the first of 
these schools, one respondent taught Calculus and the other 
Relations and Functions. In the second school, there were two 
Relations and Functions teachers responding, and one Calculus 


teacher. 


The second case study dealt with one university. providing 
five respondents, and one nearby secondary school with three 
respondents, two teaching Relations and Functions and one teaching 


Calculus. 


These case study data are admittedly limited, and can serve 
at best only to support «or cast doubt on the hypothesis “that 
province-wide gaps and duplications are reflected at the local 
level. As well as the problem of the small sample size, which 
severely affects the reliability of the data, there is “a "second 
problem in that difficulty indices for the students in the case 
study schools are not available. So what evidence there is bears 


only on teaching patterns, and not on student performance. 


The analysis done in the preceding section indicates that 
there are few if any gaps which arise from lack of coverage of a 
topic at the secondary level. What may exist, and will be the 
main object of search in this section, are gaps’ such that 
students, although they have covered the material, display a lack 
of proficiency in topics which their university instructors assume 


they know adequately. 


Gil slopicy Leal sarunctionwasva mapping 


Table 4.2 presents detailed data on Test Appraisal Inventory 
responses to the relevant item, both on a province-wide scale and 
for the case study institutions individually. 72% of Relations 


and Functions teachers and the same percentage of Calculus 
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teachers considered the content of this item to be already old 
knowledge at the Grade Thirteen level. 80% of university teachers 
considered it previous knowledge, and 31% did not even review the 
material. In this context, the 29% success rate is startling. 
ihe. type sof gapeindicated here, might. ibe called..a ‘super-gap", 
since it apparently has its origins before the final secondary 


year, and is not filled during that year. 


The pattern is similar in both case studies. The five 
mathematics teachers in the Case Study 1 schools, with one 
exception, assumed this content to have been learned before Grade 
Thirteen, and all four university teachers who deal with the 
topic treated it as old knowledge. The three Case Study 2 
secondary teachers all handled it as review material, and three 


of the four university teachers did likewise. 


There is clearly a super-gap in this topic. However, this 
is not true of all parts of the topic, as is witnessed by the 


excellent student performance on item 7. 


4.i2tiopic «+23, Inverse of a, function 


Data on test item 8, the only one on this topic, are presented 
in Table 4.3. This item appears to be a second example of the 
Msiper=gaplt problem... At». the Grade» Thirteen. level, 252% of 
Relations and Functions teachers and 68% of Calculus teachers 
treated the item content as previous knowledge. À sizeable 
percentage of the former did handle it as new material, so the 
super-gap status is not so clear as with the previous topic. /1% 
of university teachers expected students to have learned this 


material before entering their courses. 


In Case Study 1, the material was considered old by three 
secondary teachers and taught as new by the remaining two. All 
three university teachers dealing with the material did not even 


review it. The Case Study 2 secondary teachers unanimously 
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regarded it as previous knowledge, as did three of the four 


university teachers. 


The question with this topic is not whether there is a 
gap--that seems evident--but rather at what point the gap arises. 
At least in part, responsibility seems to lie at the lower levels 


of the secondary schools. 


4.3 ‘Topic 1-3: Graphs and properties of second degree relations 
using previously known skills . 


Table 4.4 contains data on the two test items of four on this 
topic which raise the question of the existence of a gap. The 
response pattern for item 20 is somewhat peculiar. The content 
appears to belong primarily to the Relations and Functions 
course, since it is taught or assumed by 93% of teachers of that 
course. Yet only % of these teachers considered it old 
knowledge, while 30% of the Calculus teachers put it in this 
category. At any rate, 1t had been covered “by, the 
above-mentioned 93% of Calculus teachers by the end of the Grade 
Thirteen year, and was assumed to be old knowledge by virtually 


all university teachers dealing with the topic. 


All three Relations and Functions teachers in Case Study 1 
taught this content, and all three university teachers dealing 
with the topic. assumed previous knowledge. Not only both 
Relations and Functions teachers, but the Calculus teacher as 
well in Case Study 2 taught the material, and it was assumed to 


be known by all three interested university teachers. 


The data on item 32 indicate that there is not in fact a. 
gap connected with this item. The low degree of coverage in 
secondary school, and the consequent poor student performance, 
are not important in view of the small proportion of university 
teachers who expect this knowledge on entry. The case study data 
are somewhat different from the provincial data in this case, in 


Suggesting both a higher degree of coverage in the secondary 


iD 


courses and a higher level of expectation at the university 


level. 


Unes Ofatfourn items sone this topics "thenk'indinte#out adab, 
which for the most part originates at the Grade Thirteen level. 
The variations in performance and response patterns among these 
items are probably a result of the breadth of the topic and a 


consequent lack of homogeneity among the items. 


4.4 Topic I-8: Intersection of conics and conics 


Table 4.5 presents the available data on test item 30. The 
content was widely taught in the Relations and Functions course, 
and expected as previous knowledge by 71% of university teachers. 
This expectation was not met by the 34% success rate on the 


item. 


The Case Study 2 data fit the provincial pattern, with all 
three secondary teachers covering the material. Two of the three 


interested university teachers expected previous knowledge. 


In Case Study 1, there is sharp variation. Only one of the 
three Relations and Functions teachers taught this content to all 
(or even half) the students, though again two of the three 
university teachers dealing with the material treated it as old 


know ledge. 


A Sgap? vis confirmed on ‘this: item content j\but )atisis = not 


topic-wide, as may be seen by student performance on item 1]. 


ha ee lope =i 10%: Standard trigonometric formulae and applications 


Only one of the four items on this topic clearly indicates the 
possibility of a gap. However, the other three show a borderline 
pattern in the Summary Table, and it seems wise to examine all 


four; detailed data are given in Table 4.6. 
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The content of each of these four items was expected at 
university entrance by at least 69% of teachers at that level. In 
all four cases, the content was considered previous knowledge at 
the Grade Thirteen level by sizeable numbers of secondary 
teachers. Student performance on one was poor, and on the other 
three just adequate. These data confirm the diagnosis of a gap in 
this topic. though not as serious a one as some already discussed 
in that the average performance level was close to 40%. It may 
be more serious in another way, since it is manifested in all 
four items. The evidence is strong, particularly in the cases of 
items 4 and 723 y 0 that owhat: exists there is *:anot hers Super gap 
leading back beyond Grade Thirteen to inadequate learning at 


earlier levels. 


The case study data fit the general pattern for items 4 and 
28. with ‘some! variation! int item 27ofore: Casey Study 2s mandiGin 
item 235 for both case studies. Here the high’ sunaversity 
expectations were manifested, but there was much less secondary 


coverage of the topic. 


(oo) Pre—Grade. Jhirteen-Items suggesting Gaps 


Table 4.7 details inventory responses to the three test items on 
the pre-Grade Thirteen level where gaps are indicated. The 
content of these items is varied; they review respectively topics 
in functions, synthetic geometry and analytic geometry. In every 
case, secondary teachers agreed overwhelmingly with their 
categorization as earlier work. Even allowing for:°a “number of 
university teachers who did not deal with the material (from 13% 
to 38%), university expectations of student knowledge were very 
high; from 49% to 62% of university teachers did not even review 
the material. There seems no doubt that three super-gaps exist in 
the areas covered by these items. Both local pictures are very 
Similar to the provincial one, with almost unanimous expectations 
at both Grade Thirteen and university levels that students would 


know this material on entry. 
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4.7 Summary 


The suspicions aroused by the twelve items discussed above have 
proven to be justified in all but one case. The reliability of 
the evidence is somewhat variable, ranging from one extreme at 
which only one test item of four on a topic shows the problem, 
to the other “at which it is evidenced “in alle four of the items 
dealing with a second topic. The most dubious cases are those in 
which a topic has only one related item, and undue weight may be 


put on the test results on that item. 


What is consistent and provocative about these findings, 
however, is that almost without exception they occur in the 
domain of Relations and Functions, and that in nine of the eleven 
cases, the gap revealed by an item has had its origins before the 
Grade Thirteen level--what we have called a super-gap. It anpears 
that secondary teachers at this level place an undue amount of 
faith in the knowledge of their’ incoming students, and 
consequently perpetuate their lack of knowledge by not reteaching 
material on the assumption that students have already mastered 
a 


DUPLICATIONS 


There are nine test items for which the data in the Summary 
Table suggest that their content is unnecessarily retaught at the 
university level. As in the previous section, each of these items 
will be studied more closely in order to confirm or deny that 
tentative judgement. Each of these items was successfully 
answered by 50% or more of the students, and each has a summary 


rating by university teachers of B (or, in one case, C). 
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Dee ele hs. 1-6: Applications (of equations Of eGoOn less in 
non-standard positions) 


Table 4.8 gives detailed provincial and case study data on item 
12, the only one on this topic. The problem of duplication is 
seen; in the: light of this table,.to be real; 15% of university 
teachers treated the material as completely new, and 38% spent 


probably unnecessary time reviewing it. 


The picture is similar in both case studies, with extensive 
secondary coverage or review, and for the most part review at the 


university level. 


12 | Topic) lb sw ranstations of the plane 


Table 4.9, which contains data on test item 15, suggests that 
the: duplication, in .this, topic is illusory, 15%) of; university 
teachers handled the item content as new knowledge, but the 
percentage reviewing it was smaller than in the previous case. 
The Case Study 1 data fit this general picture, although one Case 
Study 2 university teacher retaught the material, which had been 
less extensively taught in the Relations and Functions course in 


this case. 


2.3 Topic II-2: Rate of change: slopes, secants, tangents 


Table 4.10 gives details on the inventory responses to both test 
items on this topic, both of which are suggestive of duplication. 
In both cases, there is an increase over the items previously 
discussed in the percentage of university teachers presenting the 
material as new, and an even sharper increase in the number 
reviewing it. In the case of item 9, we find that 69% of these 
teachers were reviewing or teaching material in which students 
were competent enough to score a 77% success rate on entry. In 
the two case studies, this time was spent only on review, but 


even this seems unnecessary duplication of effort. 
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2.4 Topic II-3: Derivatives of powers, products and quotients 


Item 13, the only item on this topic, is covered in Table 4.11. 
This may be the most striking instance of duplication encountered 
in this analysis. 67% of university teachers reviewed or taught 
material on which the success rate was 92% (although only 23% 
treat it as entirely new). The content was covered by every 
Calculus teacher involved in the study. The situation is somewhat 
less pronounced in the case study universities, where no teacher 
treated the material as new, but this implies that there was a 


greater amount of duplication in other universities. 


2.2 Topic 11-8: Maxima and minima problems 


Detailed data on item 24, the sole representative of this topic, 
appear in Table 4.12. Of university teachers dealing with the 
topic, none assumed this knowledge without review, and half 
taught it as new. In view of the 70% success rate on the item, 
this seems like largely wasted effort. The general picture holds 


in the case study institutions as well. 


5.6 Topic 11-28: Derivatives of elementary functions 


Table 4.13, which deals with item 10, reveals that the comments 
about the previous topic apply largely here as well. Student 
performance was excellent, yet no university teacher treating the 
topic failed to review or reteach the material. The same, of 


course, was true in the target universities. 


5.7 Pre-Grade Thirteen Items Suggesting Duplications 


Table °4.14 includes the Project II data onwtest “items 226 and 
29, which review earlier work on functions. The duplication 
problem is not present with item 29; the great majority of 


university teachers did not teach or review the item content, but 


EE 


assumed knowledge of it. Over half did, however, teach or review 
the content of item 22, although in most cases what took place 
was review. There appears to be a minor duplication of effort 
here. The general pattern for both these items holds*at the case 


study level. 


5.8 Summary 


Nine items have been looked at for confirmation or denial of the 
hypothesis that they indicate program duplication. In seven of 


these cases, the hypothesis has been supported. 


In the same way that almost all gaps occurred in the topics 
falling into the domain of relations and functions, all but two 


of these duplications occurred in the area of calculus. 


GONFORMLTY sOReRROIECT Th DATAS WhhA PROJECT hE MBA 


One of the difficulties in carrying out interproject analysis has 
been the substantial discrepancy between the rating standards of 
secondary and university teachers when asked to assess the 
comoetence of students on a particular topic. The secondary 
ratings are consistently much higher than the university ones. In 
an effort to derive some meaning from this apparently discrepant 
data, the topics. were rank-ordered first by secondary teachers' 
assessments and then by those of university teachers. What 
emerged from that ranking) <is\\summarized? in able lorem mis 
clear that there is positive correlation between student 
performance and each of these sets of ratings. It would appear, 
then, that the discrepancies between the ratings are consistent 
across topics, and that they are related to the empirical 


performance data. 


It is of further significance that the same two topics are 
ranked highest on both lists, and that both displayed the problem 
of duplication. Further, the one item occurring among the bottom 
three on both lists proved to be an instance of a gap. Such 
confirmations as these cannot be taken as rigid indicators of 
reliability or consistency across the data from the two projects. 
but they do suggest that some degree of such reliability and 


consistency is present. 


SUMMARY 


The Project IL report (Traub et al., 1976),contains as) Appendix 
A6 a technical report on the administration of the Mathematics 
Achievement Test, and comparative data on its earlier use (1968) 
as the Ontario Mathematics Achievement Test, Form OB. Although, 
for reasons outlined in that report, some caution must be used in 
making historical comparisons because of curriculum changes and 
certain differences in the populations, the evidence is strong 
that student performance on the test has been relatively stable 
over the two administrations. What this seems to indicate is that 
present curriculum problems in mathematics can not be solved by a 
return to earlier secondary programs. A number of gaps_ and 
duplications have been identified in this analysis, and although 
the list is certainly not exhaustive because the test does not 
provide complete coverage of the program, these data form a basis 


for further investigation and decision-making. 


The test employed in this study is, of course, not ideal 
for measuring student achievement in Ontario Grade Thirteen 
mathematics courses. One-quarter of the test items deal with 
material covered in the curriculum only before the Grade Thirteen 
level, and it could be argued that treatment of such material is 
inappropriate in a test at this level. Coverage is also given in 
the field of relations and functions to material treated both 
before and during Grade Thirteen. However, particularly in view 


of the number of cases in which such items revealed inadequate 
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student knowledge in the present study, it does in fact seem 


important to test this sort of material. 


A more serious problem with this test is its lack of 
coverage of a number of topics dealt with in Calculus, and of the 
entire content of Algebra. These areas should certainly be dealt 
with in any future standardized testing program. It would also be 
wise, in view of differential enrolment in these courses, to use 
separate tests for each course. In this study, for example. it 
was not possible to test students enrolled in only one of 
Calculus and Relations and Functions, since the test ‘material 


could not be separated. 


An interesting problem of interpretation is raised® bythe 
fact’ that’ Grade’ Thirteen’ teachers’ involved’ in” thisPystady 
consistently estimated the level of performance of their students 
on exit in a particular topic as much higher than what was 
indicated by university teachers to be the entrance level of those 
students to university courses. Logically, one would expect any 
drserepancy to” work in’ the’ opposite’ direction, since nose 
students entering university from Grade Thirteen may be assumed 
to be, on the average, somewhat more capable than those not 


proceeding to further studies. 


One way of dealing with this anomaly in the data is to 
suggest that these ratings are unreliable, and should be excluded 
from further analyses. However, if the university ratings are 
converted to ranks, and the same procedure is carried out on the 
secondary ratings, there is a close correspondence of these 
rankings not only with one another but also with the actual 
performance of students on test items dealing with the tooics in 
question. (It is interesting, though not surprising, that the 
correspondence with performance is closer in the case’ of ‘secondary 
teachers than it is for university teachers.) These data are of 


use, then, in the altered form of rank-orderings. 


A number of gaps have been pointed out by items on which 
the student success rate was less than 40% (or slightly above 
this in certain special cases), and on which a sizeable percentage 
of university teachers expected incoming students to have a 
knowledge of the content. These gaps are evidenced in the 


following topics: 
(a) I-1: Function as a mapping (1 item of 2) 
(b) I-2: Inverse of a function (1 item of 1) 


(ec) 1-3: Graphs and properties of second degree relations 


using previously known skills (1 item of 4) 
(d) I-8: Intersection of conics and conics (1 item of 2) 


(e) I-10: Standard trigonometric formulae and applications 
(4 items of 4) 


(f) Pre-Grade Thirteen material (3 items of 9) 


Duplications have been indicated by items where the success 
rate was 49% or better, and where significant numbers of 
university teachers stated that they reteach the topic or perform 
apparently unnecessary review on it. Duplications occurred in the 


following topics: 


(a) T's6 Applications (of equations of conics in non- 


standard positions) (1 item of 1) 


(b) II-2: Rate of change: slopes, secants, tangents 


(2 items of; 2) 


(cHAIT=- 3": Derivatives of powers, products, and quotients 


(iidtem sof _ 1) 
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(d)"11-8:: Maxima and minima problems (1 item of 1) 


(e) II-28: Derivatives of elementary functions 


(piitenmeof 1) 


(f) Pre-Grade Thirteen material (1 item of 9) 


It 4s ‘important Ethatelmost of the “duplications involve 
calculus items, and most of the gaps are related to topics in 
relations and functions. It is perhaps even more important that 
almost all gaps could be traced back to levels before Grade 


Thirteen. 


Some approaches at the secondary level to achieving more 
efficient learning in mathematics suggested by this analysis, 
then, are a greater emphasis at pre-Grade Thirteen levels on 
mastery of those skills needed in the senior courses; a more 
careful examination by Grade Thirteen teachers of the extent of 
students' previous knowledge; and more effort by these teachers to 
remedy any existing gaps in basic knowledge. At the university 
level, _ teachers. might safely out ‘more ‘confidence! sineuthere 
students' knowledge of calculus, and use the time saved in this 
way in more extensive review and teaching of those areas in which 


student competence appears to be lower. 
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DETALLEDEDATA ON TORIC [-L: 
AND -REWATEDS eS Momishe MW, 2G 


ASS a 


FUNCTION AS A 


MAPPING 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 


performance 


Al 
Reand f teachers (Cs) 6 
Calculus teachers Cz 34 
Al 


UnIVEeTrSmoy /veachiers (yao | 


A2 


66 


38 


A? 


49 


ie 


C4 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1] 0 
and eh teachers, 
school 1-2 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 Hg 
Rand F teachers, © 
School 0 
Calculus teachers: 
teinte le À ve 0 
Al 
University 1 5 
University 2 1 


A? 


B 


C4 


C 3 


Nn/ 


BZ 


0 COTTECL 


CT 


= 


a A A AS 


See text, “Section? 2s 
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DAEL ae oo, 


DEVSILED DATA ON TOPIC 1-2: INVERSE OF A FUNCTION 
AND RECATED..LEST ITEMS S 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 Le BA LA D 
R and F teachers (%) 2 50 43 À 2 0 1 il 
Calculus teachers (% 34 34 ips) 0 0 0 2 15 
Al A2 B 4 
University teachers (% 55 38 18 10 HOOLDEC TMS RU 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B oa es) C2 Ca) 5 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 ue 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 i 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 À 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
Benool: 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school, 2 0 A 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
OnAVEerSACy 21 3 0 0 2 
Unaversity 2 L 2 1 0 


0 cn ts ES 


*See text, Section 2. 
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FABLE 4.4 
DETAILLED=DATA ON” TOPTOG BReSee GRAPHS AND IRROPERTIES UF eu 


DEGREE RELATIONS USEING PREVIOUSLY KNOWN SKS 
ANDREAS ED eS MONS ZU ANE a2 


PEM ZOU TREE UR Es 


(a) Province-wide data==Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C 4 me CZ Cul 
R and F teachers (%) 2 1 90 2 il Z 2 
Caen uSe temic hem seo) 16 2.3 19 1 0 3 il 
Al A2 B C 
Univers teachers (3) 2 18 3 20 ie COT PS Coben 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al NZ B C4 ES EZ CAL 
Reape teachers. 
school 1-1 0 0 ib 0 0 0 0 
Galoulus "teachers, 
Ssenool 1] 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Raed ar te acnerc, 
schaol 1-2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 
Paloutus teachens., 
echoo lk l= 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
heen le acne rs. 
Seiool #2 0 ay aa 22. 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
S CNO oi Leu? 0 0 i 0 0 0 8) 
Al A2 B B 
University 1 2 1 0 2 
University 2 pa ut 0 ih 
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FABLE 4.4 (continued) 


MHEM O2 Ff PGURES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 Le ays CT 
R and F teachers (5%) 13 13 24 0 i) % ik 
Calculus teachers (%) 9 4 48 6 4 6 10 
Al A2 B e 
University teachers (% 8 28 38 26 MMeOUrercinas 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 Cs Da Ca 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 be 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 2 0 0 ui 0 0 1 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 2 0 0 y 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
University 1 1 a 0 5 
University 2 1 id 0 1 


nn nents seem in sets np RÉ DR TA OE Ree te ee, Abe 


Boece text,’Section 2. 
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2) 


LABELS 


DETALED: DATACUN” (UPICe fas 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and 


performance 


R and? F teachers (%) 


CalcutuS teachers 


University teachers 


Al 


il 


10 


Al 


Dh 


A2 


7 


16 


A? 


Hi 


AND RE CALE Die So isi 


(bp) Case study data--Inventory responses 


R and F teachers, 
school 1-1] 


Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 


R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 


Da lLoulis teacher s:, 
school 1-2 


heanidy be Leachers:, 
Siero 2 


Calculus teachers, 
Sscinool” 2 


University J 


University 2 


Hoéelre rt Oecr ion 2, 


Al 


Aw 


B 


C4 


ve 


Student 
GZ CS 
2 5 
3 5 
COrPrERt 
2 Cal 
0 0 
0 0 
1l 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


INTERSEC LION. BE. CONICS ANG Set LCS 
50 
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TABLE 446 
DETALLED DATA, ON TOP] Clio 


STANDARD TRIGONOMETRIC FORMULAE AND APPLICATIONS 
AND) RELATEO TEST ITEMS 4, 23, 275 26 


PMs oF TGURES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B Cu CE CZ Gl D 
R and F teachers (%) 8 61 20 Z 3 1 0 5 
Calculus teachers (%) 25 45 ll 1 1 1 0 La 
Al A2 B 8 
Mmiversity teachers (%) 54 26 3 18 CONTE C UE AU 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 i py QE D 
Hand teachers, 
school 1-1 0 i 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 0 L 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 0 À 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and!fF teachers, 
school 2 0 ‘3 0 1h 0 0 0 0 
Balculus teachers, . 
school 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B % 
University Il 3 0 0 2 
University 2 2 ui 0 { 


Né? 


TABLE 4.6 (continued) 


LEM > eau RS 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 


performance 


Al A2 
R and F teachers (% 00 Zu 
Calculus teachers (% 21 44 
Al A2 


University teachers (% 20 49 


26 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 
Kandy F teachers, 
school 1-1 1 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 1 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 0 1 
R and F teachers, 
sehool Z 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
senool 2 0 0 
Al A2 
University 1 0 2 
University 2 a à 


B 


C4 


5 


ar 
70 


CZ Cal 
I 3 
0 0 

Cortege 

By Gr 

0 

0 0 

1] 1 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 


30 


45 


TABLE 4.6 Coontinued) 


Pie 27 Fe TGURES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 Oe, BZ Bal 
R and F teachers (%) 2 36 D 5 7 1 il 
Calculus teachers (%) 24 46 16 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
University teachers (% 26 54 0 20 fe 1COL PEC ts = 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A 2 B C4 Gy EZ Cy 
heaondar .teacners, 
school 1-1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 u 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R-and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
School. 2 0 1 0 L 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
SAONE? 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
University 1 0 3 0 2 
Hnlvers.ity-.2 ii 2 1 0 


del 


TABLE 4.6 (continued) 


Lie eZee Vou RES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 


performance 


Rand F teachers (Cs 


Calculus teachers (% 


University teachers (% 


18 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 


Calculus teachers, 
school 1-I 


R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 


Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 


R and F teachers, 
school 2 


Calculus teachers, 
cella daitelaly y4 


University 1 


Una Vers aby 7 


Al 


A2 


B 


0 


C4 


Ce 


1 0 9 
2 Z 17 
COLTECL = 2a 


C2 CAL D 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
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A ecw Lext cee tl an 2: 


PABLECENT 


DEPAREEUNDATAS ON PRE-GRADE THIRTEEN ITEMS, II, 14 AND 31 


PvE Leer TGuURES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 Co C2 CE D 
Mfandifltteachers (%) 35 at 6 4 Ÿ 3 6 
EéleculusS teachers (5%) aS 52 PI 0 0 5 2 

Al A2 B C 
University teachers (% 62 fs, 3 20 a COPTECE 292 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 C3 C2 ce D 
peana | teachers, 
school 1-1 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SaLculus teachers, 
school’ l-1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Rand F teachers, 
school 1-2 L 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 i! 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
mand F teachers, 
sehnool.Z 0 À 0 } 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
University l 3 0 0 Z 
University 2 2 1 0 i 
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TABLE 4:7 (eontinued) 


PEM SL FIGURES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 C3 C2 CE D 
R and F teachers (% En 565 [F9 © 1 RO Er 
Calculus teachers (%) 46 51 9 0 0 0 2 6 
Al A2 B E 
University teachers (%) 54 26 8 ES » Correct = 18 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 UD CZ Cl D 
Rand -F—F teachers, 
school 1-1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school. il- ] 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
sehool ulb-2Z 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
schoo! ' 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
University Jj 1 2 0 2 
University 2 5 + 0 0 


ee 


Héee text. Section. 2. 
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TABLE 4.8 


DETAILED DATA ON TOPIC I-6: APPLICATIONS (OF EQUATIONS 
OF CONICS IN NON-STANDARD POSITIONS 
AN DIR ERATED TES iy lt EMI? 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 G3 EZ CL D 
R and F teachers (% 16 30 o> 2 3 6 2 8 
Calculus teachers (% 26 24 25 1 1 ii 9 14 
Al A2 B C 
University teachers (oe) 20 OG Nee 26 MEOTTECE =64 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 CS G2 CE D 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1 0 i 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 L 0 1 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
School? il 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 2 0 i 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
SChOO0LN? 0 0 ii 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
University: 1 2 0 2 
University 2 ib 2 0 it 


OO 
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FABLE 9 


DETAILED DATA ON TOPIC I-13: TRANSLATIONS OF THE PLANE 
AND RELATED TEST ITEM 15 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 ee. C2 CE 
R and F teachers (% 3 13 76 3 2 2 0 
Calculus teachers (% Zt 16 16 0 0 0 3 
Al A2 B C 
University teachers (%) 28 (a 35 % correct = 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 GS C2 Ed 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 L 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 i 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
mpend —f teachers, 
school 2 0 0 1 i 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
Ssenool 2 0 y 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B G 
Siiversity, 1 2 1 0 2 
University 2 di 0 1 2 


oo 
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VABLE 4 CEE 
D'ETATLEDAD A PANONMTE REC TI 277 


RATE Bb CHANCES LOPES 085 ECANRSS TA NGENIES 
AND RELATED TEST SEGEMS 27 ANDM55 


DEM 9 shea URES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 CS G2 Cl D 
Reande: teachers (a) 20 ne) 28 2 0 i! 2 34 
Calculus teachers (%) 4 25 65 3 0 0 1 1 
Al A2 B C 
University teachers (%) 10 46 25 20 CICOTreC LE 7 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 62 CZ eal D 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i} 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 iL 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
sehoolul-? il 0 0 0 0 0 0 ut 
Calculus teachers, | 
school 1-2 0 L 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Reand © teachers, 
school 2 0 0 1 i! 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
SCHODOIN 72 0 0 it 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B é 
University l 0 2 0 3 
University 2 le 2 0 1 


TABLE T0" Ccuntinued) 


ere oo TGURES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 


performance 


andeb-téachers. (+ 


Calculus teachers (% 


University teachers (% 


B C4 U2 De GE D 
2 1 2 1 0 70 
FD 0 0 0 A 0 
B C 

ull 26 COLLECT tac 
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(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Reand——--teachers., 
school 1-1 


Calculus teachers 
school l-l 


R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 


Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 


R and F teachers, 
school 2 


Calculus teachers, 
Scoiro01) 2 


University 1 


maversi ty 2 


Al 


A2 


B C4 C3 EZ CT D 


0 0 0 0 0 1 
lf 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 Z 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
il 1 0 0 0 0 
l 0 0 0 0 0 
B C 
0 3 
0 1 


i cc re 
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LABLE “211 


DETAILED DATA ON TOPIC II-3: 
DERIVATIVES OF POWERS, PRODUCTS AND QUOTIENTS 
AND @REEA TED?) BS Ueeroh a 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 Be) GZ sai D 
R and F teachers (%) i 0 28 ah 0 0 0 70 
Calculus teachers (% 0 CSC 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B C 
University teachers (%) 5 44 fa) 28 % COLPeCtr= moe 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B Ga ES [2 GH D 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 il 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 L 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Z 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 ib 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
School? 0 b i} 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
sehaol 2 0 0 Ny 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B g 
University 1 il 1 0 3 
University 2 uh 7 0 IL 


MICE CEUs JeCELON 2 
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FABLE 4.132 


DETAILED DATA ON TOPIC II-8: MAXIMA AND MINIMA PROBLEMS 
AND “RELATED * FEST “PTEM 424 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 C3 eZ Cr D 
R and F teachers (% fe 13 27 0 0 2 0 Re 
Calculus teachers (% 3 9 87 1 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B is 
University teachers (% 0 36 36 28 Mn COrrect = 40 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 eS G2 CT D 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1] 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 À 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 i 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school, 2 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 2 0 0 JL 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B fé 
University’ 1 0 2 0 3 
University 2 0 7 1: 1 


ee 


*See text, Section 2. 


TABLE “4713 


DETAPLCEDMDA TA ON WLORL Gr yl EoAs : 
DERIVATIVES OF ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS 
ANDREA TED Ris era Maero 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


Al A2 B C4 Cz CZ Gl D 
R and F teachers (% 0 0 24 0 0 0 0 76 
Calculus teachers (% 0 0 168 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B Gg 
mere LE Ceademers «Goer U 49 25) 28 Correct 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B ET ES G2 Cyl D 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 0 i 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
CRCUMUSREE=chens, 
school 1-2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
R and f teachers, 
Senool 2 0 0 ih 0 0 0 0 1° 
Calculus teachers, 
Wolgve vey bey 0 i> ane 0 0 0 0 0 
Al A2 B & 
Linavens ity. 1 0 2 0 By 
University 2 0 3 0 Al 
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DETAILED DATA ON PRE=GRADE THIRTEEN ITEMS 22 AND 29 


DEM 27" FGURES 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 


performance 


Al A2 B C4 
R and F teachers (% 50 43 i ii 
Calculus teachers (% 30 61 8 0 

Al A2 B C 


University teachers (% 26 4] 10 25 


(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 


Al A2 B C4 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-1] i 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-1 0 1 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 i ‘3 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
seno00] 1-22 0 É 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 2 0 Je 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 2 0 0 L 0 
Al A2 B C 
University 1 0 2 0 3 
University 2 3 0 0 1 


183 


Be, 


of 
70 


CZ CE 
E 0 
va 0 

correct 

UZ CI 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


TABLE 74.14 .Geontinued) 


heh 20S COURS 


(a) Province-wide data--Inventory responses* and student 
performance 


a np eqrmenmmnç memes can mme cmnemenems ame 


See Text, oectiron 2% 
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Al A2 B C4 CS CZ (A! D 
R and F teachers (% 60 20 2 0 2 4 i) 10 
Calculus teachers (% De) 27 2 0 0 3 0 14 
Al A2 B C 
University teachers (%) 54 18 8 20 a COPrect =a. 
(b) Case study data--Inventory responses* 
Al A2 B C4 C3 (eZ Gl D 
R and F teachers, 
school l-1l 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus: teachers, 
school 1-1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 1-2 72 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 1-2 HE 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
R and F teachers, 
school 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Calculus teachers, 
school 2 0 0 il 0 0 0 0 0 
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LIN V BTS Wey” vl. 2 0 0 3 
University 2 ) 0 0 Nf 
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APPENDIX 4A 
LIST OF TOPICS INCLUDED UNDER THE HEADINGS 


NRELATIONS AND FUNCTIONS" AND “CALCULUS” IN7 THE EROS @ Gages 
CONTENT MATRIX FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY INTERFACE 


I. RELATIONS AND FUNCTIONS (Grade 13) 
I. Funetion as a mapping. 
Ve bnversewofe-aeftnet L060. 


3. Graphs and properties of second degree relations 
using previously known skills. 


4. Equations and graphs of conics using 
focus-directrixederinlerons. 


5., Equations of conics in non-standard positione. 

G2 wa DpIe Cationic. 

TMInter sections of Lines “and Gonics; e.g.) vangenwor 
Jviieer Section .04 CONS, and cones. 


Jee sDomain, QC Tange and graph of basicy tragonometric 
Une CauOn oes 


TO standard trigonometric formulae and applications. 
Pie  raqonomer ric identity problems and equatione. 
DR Seth DEerioOd. and amplitude. 

13. translations of the plane. 

la sRotations of the plane. 

LAMeREGleC Er OnSs of the plane. 

FÉES EUudVAOMoeneral conic, 


IN (Left to be filled in with other topics covered 
by teacher.) 
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Dieecalculus--Elementary Approach opus) 15 
--Advanced Approach Topics 16-64 


Peon of a function: intuitive approach via 
sequences and series. 


Za Katevrot *changes"slopes, secants, tangentss 
a. Verivativesy of power SC products andiquotiendts . 


oa Uuner derivatives: function of a functions et ia 
MuNnecvions,. 


>. Applications of derivatives to tangents to curves. 
Cee etUrther applications: velocity, acceleration. 

7. Second derivative and its use, curve-tracing. 

8. Maxima and minima problems. 

9. Rate of change problems. 


10. Differential equations; antiderivatives applied to 
Cueves and motion, 


11. Areas between curves and axes. 

PP Areas enclosed between curvesl 

iow volumes of rotations 

1% sintegration using numerical methods. 


15. Applications involving complex numbers 
ancy or palar coordinates. 


EEE a 


7620 live real numbers: axioms, least upper bound, 
completeness: 


Weergroeot by induction. 

iene qualrcies. 

Nowa. FON < 

20. Motivation, historical introduction. 

24 Definition and algebra of limitise 

22. Functions: definition, algebra, composition, inverse. 


23. Continuity: definition, algebra of continuous functions. 
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Theorems on continuous functions 
Leas Intermediate value. 
75 Extreme value. 


Derivatives 


26. Detinvwbionvand, algebra, ofs derivatives: 


Ze aye tiny el es 

28. Derivatives of elementary functions. 
Theorems on differentiation 

ONE ROLE 

30. Mean value 

Applicatrons of differentiation 

wi. helated) rates. 

Dee OD ALM ze EO. 

ji. Graph sketehing:. 

Ii, IOcientil ic examples. 

Ope Varn p Lae iS ER Uke BEM elmiL it Ste 
Intégration 

56. Vefinitvronsof anvegqral andi ‘aluebr ante 
oT oe UnGanmenmtah  Iheorem of mcaleuduer 

38. Mean value theorem (MVT). 

D Applicatiaon of MV tCorapproximatione 
Lechinuques sOteinvedraton 

C0 Subs CAP ut io hy. 

Gis Ss eLgunonet nl e= Substitution. 

QZ) ars: 

ioe. Pavia (rac vlense. 

Applu cali onsmomiintegratwon 

44. Area. 


Cy. Volume. 
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InteO Mate ONE 


46. Work. 

ie nee: length. 

48. Improper integrals. 

49. Taylor's theorem. 

90. Logarithmic and exponential functions. 
21. “Hyperbolic. functions. 

sequences. and series 

22. Definition and algebra of limits. 

23. Absolute convergence. 

94. Conditional convergence. 


55. Basic convergence tests (e.g., ratio, root, integral, 
monotone). 


56.9 Power series. 

Elementary differential equations 
27.) ,separation,of variables. 

58-L General linear first order. 
PAT antial derivatives. 

60, yoradient. 

61. Multiple integration. 

PR wramamelric. curves. 

Gé LUC Va Cure. 

64. Mathematical modelling. 


Gon tert to be filled~in_with other topics cevered 
by teacher.) 
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RELATIONSHIP AMONG CONTENT OF MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 
CONTENT OF PROJECT III MATRIX, 
AND CONTENT OF MINISTRY OF EDUCATION GUIDELINES 


Content Matrix 


Ministry of Education Guidelines: 


Relations and Calculus 
Functions C D 


Mathematics 
Achievement 
Test 
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MATHEMATICS: THE SECONDARY SCHOOL—CAATINTERF ACE* 


1, PENTRODUCTION 


The preceding chapter of this report gives some historical 
background on mathematics education in Ontario over the last 
twenty years, and on the events leading to a general restructuring 
of the mathematics program at all levels of the elementary and 


secondary schools. 


Under the present program of studies, students at the Grade 
Twelve level in most schools have a number of options. Some do 
not study mathematics at all at this level. A small number are 
enrolled in "basic" courses, dealing, as the name implies, with 
only the most fundamental mathematical skills. Others are 
studying at the "general" level; their courses might be described 
as practically oriented, with provision for coverage of a variety 
of topics depending on the needs of particular classes (e.g., 
business arithmetic). A number are taking ‘advanced" courses, 
designed as preparation for work in mathematics at the Grade 
Thirteen level, and more theoretical in nature than the general 
courses.’ “9A small number®' of “students “in ‘some “schools have 
availables!’ to them" "enriched" ‘courses, ‘similar’ ta ™ but “more 


demanding than the advanced ones. 


*(This chapter was prepared with the assistance of John Turner, who 


teaches Mathematics at Centennial Secondary School in Belleville.) 
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This large number of possibilities complicates enormously 
the task of making meaningful statements about the mathematical 
proficiency of Grade Twelve students as a body. Any 
curriculum-based testing would have to vary in content 
substantially from level to level, and at the general level even 
from class to class because of the wide number of options 
available to these classes. It would not be possible at all in 
the case of those students no longer enrolled in mathematics 


courses. 


Another factor to be considered in choosing or developing a 
test appropriate to this study is, of course, the specific purpose 
of the study at the Grade Twelve level. What is of primary 
concern is the capacity of students moving from Grade Twelve into 
the community colleges to profitably carry out continuing work in 
mathematics or in subjects requiring a knowledge of basic 
mathematics at those colleges. Thus it is not so important to 
know whether students have high achievement in the content of 
their Grade Twelve courses as it is to know whether they have 


acquired those skills which they will need at the college level. 


Asana eresult ) of, these mtwo factors IMand aitemi plenary 
discussions, the Ministries and the Project II staff agreed that 
the most suitable instrument for use at the Grade Twelve level 
would be a test which measured the competence of students in a 
number of basic skills which most students should have acquired 
Dy sthis’ level, and which were. judced tombe .amporteantw to 


college-level mathematical success. 


A new test meeting these specifications was developed for 
the study, and titled the Test of Arithmetic and Basic Algebra 
(in its French translation, the Test d'arithmétique et d'algébre 
de base). Its content ranged from basic arithmetic Operations with 
integers to the solution of quadratic equations by using the 
appropriate formula, but for the most part the skills tested were 
those which secondary teachers of mathematics and a consultant 
from the Ministry of Education judged that most students should 


have been taught in the early years of secondary school. Only 
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five items of the 35 ‘on the test had content first included in 
the Ministry guidelines at the Grade Twelve level in either the 
advanced or general stream. An effort was made to avoid "trick" 
items, or items requiring more than the normal amount of insight 
or icreataivity, ‘and to vtest the “skills JinebidedMin® a” simples and 


direct way. 


A difficult problem arises in the interpretation of student 
performance on the test items, both because of lack of history on 
the test and because it is not a standardized test, as are, for 
example, those used to test both mathematics and physics at the 
Grade Thirteen level. The setting of a level of performance on an 
item which would be judged as "adequate competence" must in this 
case be even more arbitrary than for those tests. Taking into 
account the straightforward nature of the items and the basic 
level of their content, the investigators judged that it was 
reasonable to expect students to perform well. Therefore, it was 
decided that a success rate of 60% would be considered as 
indicating that students had a satisfactory grasp of the item 
content. A rate of 50% or more, but less than 60%, would 
indicate some weakness on the topic in questions, and a rate of 
below 50% would indicate unsatisfactory mastery of the content. 
For the five items on material first included in the Ministry 
Guidelines for either the general or the advanced stream at the 
Grade Twelve level, these requirements would be dropped to 50% 
and 40% respectively, to allow for the proportion of students 
tested who were no longer studying mathematics or who were 


enrolled in a “basic" course. 


PROPEC LolIo DATA 


Two kinds of data are available from the Project II work. First, 
for each item included in the test, there is a statement of the 
percentage of students tested who correctly answered the item. 
This figure has been corrected by finding such a percentage 


separately for each school in the study, and averaging these 
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percentages. Thus a figure of 53%, for example, does not mean 
that 53% of the students tested answered the item correctly. It 
does mean that in the average school 53% of the students 
responded correctly. In practice, the corrected figure is very 


close to the uncorrected one. 

The second sort of data available is drawn from Test 
Appraisal Inventories. Teachers of both Applications: of 
Mathematics 2 (the general stream Grade Twelve course) and 
Foundations of Mathematics 2 (the advanced stream course) were 
asked to examine the test, and to assess the content of each item 


as falling under one of the following headings: 


A. Old knowledge that students should have on entry to the 


course. 
Al. This knowledge is not reviewed in the course. 
A2. This knowledge is reviewed in the course. 


B. New knowledge that all students are expected to learn 


in the course. 


C. New knowledge that some students are expected to learn 


in the course. 

Cl. Only 1% to 25% of students should learn this. 
C2. Only 26% to 50% of students should learn this. 
C3. Only 51% to 75% of. students should learn this. 


C4. More than 75% but not all students should learn 
this 


D. New knowledge that no student is expected to learn. 
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Teachers of various first year CAAT courses in mathematics 


were asked to complete a similar inventory, with the following 


headings: 


A. Qld knowledge that students should have on entry to the 


course. 


Al. This knowledge is not reviewed in the course. 


A2. This knowledge is reviewed in the course. 


B. New knowledge that all students are expected to learn 


in the course. 


Cc. Other: 


PROJECT III DATA 


Mathematics teachers at the Grade Twelve level and at the first 
year CAAT level who participated in Project III were asked to 
complete a Course Description Questionnaire. One portion of this 
questionnaire was a content matrix--a list of the topics the 
project staff and advisers felt might be taught or reviewed in 
courses at either or both of these levels. A partial list of 
these topics will be found in Appendix A; only those portions of 
the matrix covering basic arithmetic, basic algebra, quadratic 
functions and equations, exponential and logarithmic functions, 
and analytic geometry and vectors are included, since the test is 
concerned only with these areas. For each topic, teachers were 
asked to give an estimate of the level of competence of their 
students in handling the topic, on entry to their courses and on 
exit from those courses. They were also asked to state the level 
at whachiuthey..would like their ~incoming, students Loobe 
performing, and the level at which, given that preferred entry 
level, they felt they could send the student on at the end of the 


course. The only figures considered in this analysis will be the 


DE 


reported actual secondary exit and actual CAAT entrance levels. 
(The figures used in this report were compiled before all data 
had been received. The few final fiqures available for 


Interproject Analysis suggest that changes are small.) 


These estimates of competence were given on a scale of 0 to 


5, with the points defined as: 


0 Has no knowledge of this topic. 


1 Has an awareness and descriptive knowledge of the topic 


only; has no ability to apply it. 


2 Has elementary knowledge and skill, based on a simple 
quantitative introduction; can do simple examples and 


problems only. 


3 Has a working grasp of the topic, and is able to do 
standard exercises and problems; has some facility in 
translating problems into mathematical terms, and of 


knowing the place of the topic in a wider context. 


4 Has a thorough understanding of the topic and its place 
in mathematics, can solve a wide range of problems, 


prove theorems, generalize and give examples. 


> Has complete mastery of the topic; underlying concepts 
are part of his mathematical background and he can 
apply them to solve non-routine, symbolic, verbal, or 
real-life problems. He understands the theoretical 
Basis “of. the « topie ands, ts linitar ions sr 


applicability. 
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SUMMARY DATA 


Table 5.1 presents a summary of the essential data from both 
projects. (As in the case of Grade Thirteen mathematics, only 
data from the Anglophone schools are included.) All topics 
included in the content matrix for which there were related test 
items are listed in this table, along with the mean reported 
actual secondary exit level and CAAT entrance levels for the 
topic. For each of the related test items, the table includes a 
summary of the Test Appraisal Inventory responses, from 
Applications teachers, Foundations teachers, and first year CAAT 
teachers, giving the percentage of each appraising the item as A, 
B or C (or, in the case of secondary teachers, D). As well, the 
table reports the percentage of students correctly answering the 


item. 


Some comments must be made about this table. First, a 
number of items appear in the table more than once, because they 
deal with more than one of the included topics. One item is 
included at the end of the table which does not deal with any 
topic in the list (this item is on factoring integers). A large 
number of topics are excluded from the table because there were 
no relevant test items; this was to be expected given the 
decision to test only basic skills and to avoid specialized areas 


such as business arithmetic or probability. 


Second, the coverage of the topics included in the list is 
of varying degrees. At the extremes, Topic III-2 is dealt with 
by seven different items, while Topic I-43, for example, is 
represented by only one item, which deals as well with two other 
topics.eiClearly )imuch» more’ faith? can) ‘be’ placed an ‘concisions 
based on data on a large number of items than in those drawn from 


a much more meagre supply of information. 


One is struck om glancing at the table by the discrepancy 
between the level at which Grade Twelve teachers report students 
to be performing when they leave Grade Twelve, and the level at 


which CAAT teachers report receiving them. On topic after topic, 
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the CAAT teachers' perception of student competence is from one 
to one and one-half levels lower than that of the secondary 
teachers. It could be hypothesized that this discrepancy is due to 
the probable continuation into Grade Thirteen of the more able 
Grade Twelve students, so that those entering the CAATs are on 
the average below the norm of performance for students in that 
grade. However, the discrepancy is found in the data for all 
other subjects considered in the study as well, at both the Grade 
Twelve and Grade Thirteen levels, and is in some cases more 
sizeable than it is here. A more plausible suggestion is that 
secondary teachers and CAAT teachers have perceived not the 
students, but the scale, differently--that what a secondary 
teacher considers to be a working grasp of a topic, for instance, 
is considered by a CAAT teacher to be elementary quantitative 
knowledge. In any case, the discrepancy makes the figures as they 


stand meaningless. 


What is interesting, though, is the correlation between the 
two sets of figures. If they are used to rank-order the topics, 
there is considerable agreement between the two groups as to 
which topics the students are most and least capable in dealing 
with. And both sets of ratings correlate significantly with 
student performance on the items related to the topics, with the 
correspondence being slightly closer in the case of the secondary 
teachers. This degree of agreement between the data from the two 
projects provides some confirmation of the reliability of each set 
of data. 


Table 5.1 provides a setting for examining the data from 
the two projects to see whether there is evidence of the 
existence of gaps or duplications. A gap’ will be “said fo ° exist 
when CAAT teachers have the expectation that incoming students 
have previous knowledge. of a° ‘topic or’ “of the’ contention 
particular item, but the student performance data indicate a low 
level of such knowledge. A duplication occurs when CAAT teachers 
are spending time teaching content that students already know 
well. The criteria have not been rigidly set, but in rough terms 


a student success rate of 50% to 60% on an item whose content is 
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treated as previous knowledge by at least 40% of CAAT teachers 
defines a minor gap. If the success rate is below 50% on such an 
item, the gap is defined as major. A duplication is roughly 
defined as the case where the success rate on an item is 60% or 
more, but 30% or more of CAAT teachers treat its content as new 
knowledge. These guidelines are subject to modification by the 
Project III data on reported exit and entrance levels in the 
topic, and by peculiarities of particular items. Data gathered 
from Grade Twelve teachers will not be used in identifying a gap 
or duplication, but will be examined for indications of the 


causes of gaps and duplications. 


The next section will examine in turn each topic listed in 


Table 5.1, along with its related items. 


INDIVIDUAL TOPICS 


on aGeneral Tapic Us Basic! Arithmetic 


Both» secondary teachers and CAAT teachers rated student 
competency in Topic I-1, "Fundamental arithmetic operations with 
fractions, decimals and integers", very high--first on the list 
for CAAT teachers, and third for secondary teachers, out of the 
17 topics examined here. CAAT teachers overwhelmingly expected 
students to have knowledge of the content of the six related 
items when they arrived in their courses; for four of the six 
items 100% of these teachers assigned an A rating, and for both 
of the others the figure was over 90%. Student performance was 
well over the 60% criterion on five of the items, dropping to 
55%) (in the “minor gap" range) on one item. Although a closer 
leak Pwadle Obes “Laken; ate this eitem "in the (next ‘section of * this 
chapter, the gap problem with this topic is at most minor, and 


limited in extent. There is no duplication evident. 


PAU 


Competency in Topic I-3, "Percentage", was also ranked 
high by both groups of teachers; secondary and CAAT teachers 
placed it fourth and second respectively. 86% of CAAT teachers 
assumed that incoming students would have previous knowledge of 
the content of the one test item dealing with percentage. 
However, only 31% of students answered the item correctly. This 


item deserves close scrutiny as strongly indicating a gap. 


Topic I-5 is "Measurement: use of exact and approximate 
numbers (error, precision, accuracy, rounding off)". Secondary 
teachers rated student competency in this topic very low on their 
scale, in fifteenth place, and CAAT teachers placed it last. 
However, both secondary teachers and CAAT teachers felt students 
should know the content of the related test item (the same item 
as in the previous topic), although only 31% of the students 
succeeded in giving the correct answer. A gap may well be 


indicated here. 


In the case of Topic I-6, “Scientific notations ‘conversron 
to and from", secondary and CAAT teachers disagreed about the 
level of student knowledge. Secondary teachers ranked the topic 
seventh, but CAAT teachers put it much lower, in twelfth place. 
Slightly fewer CAAT teachers than on previous topics expected 
incoming students to have been taught the content of the related 
item; but the number was» still sizeable, ate 78%. Student 
performance was poor, with only 38% giving the correct answer to 


the item. Again a gap is indicated. 


ihe “samexitem dealtiwith Topie 1 —7 5° “Scientific nevabione 
use in computation and estimation". This topic is closely related 
to Topic I-6, but both sets of teachers placed it somewhat lower 
than that topic on the competency scale--eleventh and fifteenth 
for secondary and CAAT teachers respectively. As stated above, 
the content was expected on entry by 78% of CAAT teachers, but 


only 39% of students correctly answered the item. 
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The first impression of the summary data on General Topic I 
is that students are dealing well with fundamental arithmetic 
operations. There are indications of problems with percentage and 
with scientific notation, where student test performance was low 
although most CAAT teachers expected students to have mastered 


these skills before entering their courses. 


oe 2nbeneral, topic :II1:. Basic Algebra 


This section of the matrix has a complex interrelationship with 
the test. A number of topics are related to several items, and a 
number of items deal with several topics. Item 19, for example, 
iSincluded inj able 1 «undersTopic shhl=2:). opie ile 9 Fudliopic 
III-10 and Topic III-14. A little more caution must be used in 
interpreting this section than the others discussed because of 


these overlaps. 


There are seven test items dealing with Topic III-2, 
"Manipulating, simplifying and evaluating algebraic expressions". 
secondary and CAAT teachers ranked student competency 
high--second and fourth respectively. CAAT expectations that 
students would know the content of the items were high; the 
percentage considering the content to be old knowledge ranged from 
68 to 89. Student performance was generally good on these items, 
exceeding the 60% success mark on five of the seven items. On 
the remaining two the percentages answering correctly were 58 and 


50, and these two items will be examined for minor gap problems. 


A difference in perception appeared in the case of Topic 
III-3, "Linear equations and word problems involving’ one 
unknown", with secondary teachers placing student competency at 
the midpoint of their scale and CAAT teachers rating it third 
highest. The two related test items show the same inconsistency; 
performance on one was poor (31% correct), while the other 
suggested at most a minor gap (57% correct). The item content 
was in both cases treated as old knowledge by over 80% of CAAT 


teachers. 
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Only one item covered Topic III-4, "Systems of linear 
equations in 2 unknowns and applications". CAAT teachers rated 
student knowledge of this topic somewhat higher, at sixth, than 
did secondary teachers, who ranked it tenth. The item content was 
regarded as previous knowledge by 68% of CAAT teachers, and 
student performance suggests a minor gap, with 57% choosing the 


Correct (response. 


Topic 111-9, “Mactoring*= variquststy pec como. 
fractions", was well up on the list in the competency ratings of 
secondary teachers, in sixth place. CAAT teachers placed it 
ninth; at ‘the: midpoint of ‘the scale. MTneMpercentage Nommer 
teachers expecting student knowledge of the content of each of the 
four related test items ranged from 57% to 68%. Performance on 
two of the items was well above the 60% level. The success rates 
of 50% and 48% on the other two items indicate the possibility 


of a partial gap in the topic. 


Both groups of teachers rated Topic III-10, "Operations 
with rational algebraic fractions", eleventh on their scales of 
competency. From 60% to 70% of CAAT teachers expected previous 
knowledge of the content: of the four related test items v7 One item 
was well done, but results on two others suggest a minor gap, 
and the fourth item was poorly enough answered that its content 


must tentatively be considered as indicating a major gap. 


Two  itemsi> dealt with®) Topic “Ill-12y- "Operations with 
radicals and irrationals". Secondary teachers placed student 
knowledge of the topic just above the midpoint oféthenr 
rank-ordering, but CAAT teachers rated it near the bottom, in 
fifteenth place. The content of the related test items was 
expected on entry by considerably fewer CAAT teachers than was 
the case for earlier topics, but the number expecting it was 
still substantial--54% for each of the two items. Students 
performed well (65% correct) on one item, but only 31% correctly 


answered the second item. A gap is indicated here. 
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ine situacion as better MT CTMNPO pr CNET ae er oun 
fundamental operations on polynomials", which is the topic in 
which secondary teachers rated student competence highest. CAAT 
teachers placed it seventh on their list. The content of the five 
related test items was expected at CAAT entry by large numbers 
of teachers at that level--from 65% to 89%, depending on the 
item. Students surpassed the 60% performance criterion on three 
of the five items; two, however, indicate a minor gap with 


success rates of 58% and 50% respectively. 


Secondary teacher expectations of competency were low for 
Topic EDEN "Manipulation, rearrangement, evaluation of 
algebraic formulae", which was ranked fourteenth. CAAT teachers 
placed the topic at the midpoint of the scale, in ninth place. 
The one related test item suggests that these low expectations 
are justified. Although 78% of CAAT teachers treated the item 
content as previously learned, only 41% of students chose the 


Correct” response, 


Altogether there are nineteen test items dealing with basic 
algebra (as defined in the content matrix). The percentage of 
CAAT teachers expecting previous knowledge of the item content 
ranged from 54% to 89%--a sizeable figure even at the lower 
boundary. Student performance was variable, with success on five 
items falling below 50%, success on four more items falling 
between 50% and 60%, and more than 60% of students correctly 
answering each of the remaining nine. Thus one-half of the items 
considered under the heading of basic algebra suggest gaps of 


varying degrees of seriousness. 


5.3 General Topic IV: Quadratic Functions and Equations 


Only one topic in this section of the matrix is represented by 
test items; this is Topic IV-7, "Quadratic equations: completing 
the square, formula, problems". CAAT teachers had a higher 
degree of confidence in student knowledge of this topic than did 


secondary teachers, ranking it seventh as opposed to the secondary 
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ranking of thirteenth. Knowledge of the content of the two test 
items dealing with quadratic equations was expected on entry by 
better than half the CAAT teachers. The student success rates of 


48%. and. 25% indicate the ‘existence, ofa. gap. 


5.4, General, Topic. V: Exponential and Logarithmic Functions 


Again only one topic under this heading was tested--Topic V-l, 
"Exponents: whole numbers, integers, rationals". Both groups of 
teachers placed this topic fifth on the rank-ordered list of 
student competency. Each of the four test items had content 
considered previous knowledge by 70% or more of CAAT teachers. 
Overall student performance was somewhat discouraging, however. 
Only one item was successfully completed by 60% or more of the 
students; one fell into the "minor gap" category; and two 


suggested serious gaps. 


>.> General Topic VII: Analytic Geometry. and, Vectors 


Topic VII-2, "Derivation of various forms of the equation (of a 
straight line): two points, slope and point, intercepts, etc.", 
was treated by three test items. This topic was ranked last by 
secondary teachers, and thirteenth by CAAT teachers, in terms of 
student competency. The content of each of the three items was 
retaught at the CAAT level by 30% or more of teachers. Although 
student performance was good on one item, the other two showed 
poor performance. The first of these three items may indicate 


some duplication in dealing with this topic. 


Loic, “identifying, sconstructing, sand. sqraphingusa 
straight line from given data", was also placed very low on both 
sets of ratings of student knowledge--sixteenth by secondary 
teachers and fourteenth by CAAT teachers. Student performance on 
the related test item supports these assessments; only 39% gave 


the correct response, although well over half the CAAT teachers 
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considered the content to be old knowledge at that level. A gap 


seems to exist here. 


5.6 Item Not Related to Content Matrix Topics 


One test item cannot easily be classified under any of the topic 
headings in the matrix. This item (number 2) requires students to 
find the greatest common factor of two integers. Although CAAT 
teachers unanimously expected students to have this skill on their 
arrival at the colleges, only 42% of students were able to give 


the correct response to the item. 


DUPLICATIONS 


The only topic for which the question of duplication has been 
raised in the previous section is Topic VII-2, "Derivations of 
various forms of the equation (of a straight line): two points, 
slope. and,.point, dintercepts, ete." Three.citems, numbers. 28,7 27 
and 30, test this topic, and, as may be seen from Table 5.1, 
CAAT treatment of the item content is very similar for each 
case, The question of duplication arises only for item 28, 
because, of the three items, it is the only one on which students 
performed well, thus casting doubt on the need for the widespread 


reteaching of the material at the college level. 


There seems no doubt that there is some duplication in the 
teaching of this particular item content, especially when it is 
considered that a more detailed breakdown of inventory responses 
would show that, of the 38% of CAAT teachers who considered this 
old knowledge, 35% spent time reviewing it. Thus altogether, of 
the 68% of teachers finding this knowledge relevant to their 
college courses, 65% spent time either on reviewing the material 


or on teaching it. 
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What muddies this conclusion, however, is the large 
discrepancy between student performance on this item and on item 
30. The well-done item presents students with a straight-line 
equation in standard form and asks them to state the slope and 
the y-intercept. The poorly-done item gives them the y-intercept 
and some information about the slope, and asks for the equation. 
The same skills are involved in each item, but item 30 requires 
a slightly more complex application of the skills which the 
students were unable to perform. It may well be, then, that the 
judgement of the CAAT teachers has been that since it is clearly 
necessary to reteach the slope-point form of the equation at a 
level just above basic, it is wise to first make certain that 
students know the basics, through review or formal reteaching. In 
any case, the conflicting evidence of item 30 strongly suggests 
that the material is known only at the introductory level, and 


that the duplication indicated here is in many respects illusory. 


GAPS 


Gaps, on the other hand, have been at least suggested in a number 
of the topics included in Table 5.1. We shall look at each of 
these topics in turn, examining the key items in more detail than 


in the previous section. 


7.1 General Topic I: Basic Arithmetic 


The only item under Topic I-1 which needs examination is item 3, 
waieh produced test results. in..the’ “minor qap"? category le 
required students to realize that, given a fraction preceded by a 
negative sign and with a negative denominator, one could remove 
both negative signs. Detailed data indicate that 70% ~ of 
Applications teachers and 90% of Foundations teachers assumed 
this knowledge without review at the beginning of Grade Twelve 
courses. In view of the unsatisfactory test results, these 


teachers might be well advised to make certain that their 
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students are adept in this skill by providing some short time for 


reviewing it during the Grade Twelve course. 


Topics I-34 and I-5 are each represented by only one item, 
the same in each case; the item also deals with Topic ITT-3. It 
is risky to draw any conclusions under these circumstances about 
where the deficiency lies which produced the poor results. 
However, the item was structured in such a way that the most 
probable "rounding-off" errors were not included as possible 
responses, and the most probable errors resulting from students 
not being sure how to tackle the problem were included. Students 
were asked to find, correct to one decimal place, an unknown 
number, given the value of a certain percentage of that number. 
To judge by the response pattern, many students interpreted the 
problem in reverse, and found the specified percentage of the 
given number, either correctly (21%) or with a misplaced decimal 
in their answer (20%). Thus the poor results may with some 
confidence be attributed largely to lack of facility in handling 
percentage (Topic I-3); any students weak in rounding off (Topic 
I-5) would not have found the result of their error as a possible 
choice, and would be included in the relatively small percentage 
of students not answering the item. It is in the realm of 
percentage, then, that the gap exists. Detailed data on the item 
again show that many Grade Twelve teachers did not review this 
content in their classes; 43% of Applications teachers and 74% 
of Foundations teachers simply took it for granted. As in the 


previous case, some time for review is indicated. 


The next problem item is again the sole representative of 
two different topics, although these are much more closely 
related than in the preceding case in that they cover two 
different aspects of scientific notation. The item in question, 
item 8, presents students with a calculation to be carried out 
using numbers given in ordinary rather than scientific notation, 
but requires the answer to be chosen from among five 
possibilities written in scientific notation. The numbers involved 
are simple except for the presence of zeroes (erg. , 0.0006), and 


the only difference among the answers is that differing powers of 
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10 are given. Thus the question is contaminated as little as 
possible by other knowledge. 35% of both Applications and 
Foundations teachers were confident enough that students could 
handle this material on entering their courses to assume it 
without review. CAAT teachers were, probably wisely, a little 
less confident; although 78% expected students to have met the 
content before, only 14% neglected to at least review it. The 
content appears to be important at the CAAT level, since almost 
all teachers either reviewed or taught it, and again Grade Twelve 


teachers could profitably give it some review time. 


Jjo2e General) | opiceliig. Basic Algebra 


There are only two problem items on Topic III-2, and both 
indicate minor gaps. The content of item 15 was assumed without 
review by 19% of CAAT teachers, and no more than reviewed by 
another 70%. It was considered old knowledge on entry by 95% of 
Applications teachers and all Foundations teachers. The item is 
very simple, requiring students to add two binomials. An 
examination of the response pattern indicates that by far the 
most common error (30% of students) was a careless misreading of 
the item. which resulted in the , student .inultiplyingeeeehece 
binomials rather than adding them. The students demonstrated in 
other items that they could perform more complex operations on 
algebraic expressions with adequate skill, and the results on 
this item must be regarded as a fluke stemming from carelessness 
rather than from lack of competence in the skill. No gap can be 
deduced from the poor performance in this case. Item 19, 
however, presents a different picture. Students were asked to 
Simplify an algebraic fraction with two terms in the numerator 
and one in the denominator which was a factor of both the 
numerator terms. Although students performed well on the 
preceding item, which was similar except that the numerator had 
only one term, they were poor in dealing with the more complex 
problem. The most common error (23% of students) was to divide 
only one of the terms in the numerator by the denominator. This 


skill was widely reviewed in Grade Twelve courses (72% of 


Applications teachers and 56% of Foundations teachers) or taught 
as new material in the Applications course (14% of teachers). but 
student competence was still poor. CAAT teachers are apparently 


justified in reviewing the material (62%) or reteaching it (16%). 


Both items dealing with Topic III-3 suggested gaps. Item 9 
elicited very poor performance; however, this is the same item 
discussed above under Topics I-3 and I-5. As was stated there, 
the main difficulty seemed to be dealing with percentage, and 
little can be decided from its results about student capability in 
the present topic. Item 23 should be a better indicator, since it 
does not deal with any other topic, asking the student to solve a 
Single linear equation in one unknown. The only complication 
consists in the need for the student to first collect like terms. 
Performance was near the 60% criterion, but again CAAT teachers 
are wise, to. review /the iskills. of the.81% considering Witisold 
knowledge, 70% gave it some review. It was also reviewed by 
Applications teachers at the earlier level by 62% of the 95% 
treating it as former knowledge, but apparently not with 


sufficient effect. A minor gap continues to exist. 


Item 24 is» the only item testing fopic III-4. Here too 
performance was almost adequate, but lower than should be 
expected on an item whose content was assumed by the large 
majority of teachers of both Grade Twelve courses to have been 
learned in earlier years, and was widely reviewed in both courses 
(62% of Applications teachers and 64% of Foundations teachers 
spent time reviewing this skill). No CAAT teacher who responded 
to the item assumed that students could handle the solution of a 
system of linear equations in two unknowns without review--a 


reasonable belief in view of the minor gap revealed here. 


Sfemthe, “four. items “on © Topic. jdtll-324 s4Gworliandicate,. the 
‘existence of a gap. The two problem items are the one discussed 
under Topic III-2 (simplifying an algebraic fraction) and one 
requiring the solution of a quadratic equation by factoring. The 
former has already been discussed above, and appears to indicate a 


gap in this topic as well. The latter is a skill often not taught 
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until the Grade Twelve level, and somewhat poorer performance is 
to be expected because many students are no longer studying 
mathematics at this level. Most errors (19% of students) involved 
changing the signs of the roots; it may well be that students 
factored the quadratic correctly, but became confused on the next 
step because they had not been formally taught the “skillz 
However, this must still be classified as a gap because of 
perhaps unreasonable CAAT expectations of previous knowledge 
(although all CAAT teachers dealing with the skill did at least 


review it). 


The four items on Topic III-10 must be examined here. The 
well-done item and one of the poorly-done ones (item 19) have 
already been discussed under Topic III-2; they involve’ the 
simplification of rational algebraic fractions where the 
denominator is a factor of the numerator This skill was well 
handled when the numerator consisted of a single term, but poorly 
handled when there were two terms in the numerator. The most 
poorly done item (item 34) required students to add two rational 
algebraic expressions with unlike denominators. 42% of the 
students apparently simply added numerators and added 
denominators; this is considerably above the 33% who did the item 
correctly. This skill was not as widely expected or taught in 
Applications courses as were many of the others on the test, with 
15% of these teachers omitting coverage with some or all of their 
students. Those Applications teachers who did deal with the 
material for the most part either reviewed or taught it; only a 
few expected it without review. About two-thirds of Foundations 
teachers dealing with the material reviewed it, about one-third 
assumed it without review. Clearly college teachers are wise to 
review or reteach this skill; almost none expected student 
competence without review, and a substantial number taught it as 
new. Item 35 required the most manipulation of the items on this 
topic; students were asked to simplify a rational algebraic 
fraction whose numerator and denominator each contained a further 
fraction. Extensive review in both Grade Twelve courses had 
apparently had some result here, with competence approaching the 


adequate level. However, general review (58%) or reteaching (19%) 
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ate ethe “CAAT level) is probably justified» by «thee "minor gap! 
picture. Overall, one major gap and two minor gaps are confirmed 


imei sa bOp1c. 


Under Topic III-12, students performed satisfactorily in 
adimipm. WOmsradi calew wiheyy didevery.. badly yathoweverun,at 
rationalizing the denominator of a fraction with radical numerator 
and denominator, with the most frequent response (35% of 
students) being to simply remove the radical signs. This was not 
considered a new skill by most Grade Twelve teachers of either 
stream, though it was reviewed by a large percentage of them. 
This review apparently did not have the desired effect; most 
CAAT teachers dealing with the skill found further review or 


reteaching necessary. 


The two problem items on Topic III-14 both suggest minor 
gaps. One is the often-mentioned item 19, discussed above under 
Topic III-2. The other has also been examined in connection with 
that topic, and poor performance on it dismissed as proceeding 
from causes other than lack of competence in the required skill. 


We are left with the minor gap suggested by item 19. 


The one item on Topic III-15 was treated as old knowledge 
by “rade Twelve teachers in both streams, not even reviewed by 
about one-quarter of Applications teachers and about one-half of 
Foundations teachers. The poor results on the item confirm the 
CAAT practice of reviewing the material, as did 76% of the 78% 
treating it as previous knowledge. It is unfortunate, here as 
elsewhere, that time needs to be spent in reviewing badly learned 


material rather than in proceeding to more complex work. 


7.3 General Topic IV: Quadratic Functions and Equations 


Performance was poor on both items dealing with quadratic 
equations. One item admitted of a solution by factorings. the 
second required application of the appropriate formula, and was 


much more poorly done. The first item has been discussed under 
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Topic III-9. 82% of general stream students would not be taught 
the factoring method until Grade Twelve if at all; the same holds 
for 50% of advanced stream students. The use of a formula was 
expected on Grade Twelve entry by only 8% of Applications 
teachers and the same number of Foundations teachers. The gap 
here may well be a function of too high expectations at the CAAT 


level of students who have not covered the material. 


74 General  ople ae Exponential and Logarithmic Functions 


Four items asked students to deal with exponents. The only one on 
which performance was good was an item involving numerical 
substitution into an algebraic expression which included an 
exponent. Items 10, 11 and 12 dealt respectively with a negative 
integral exponent, a power of a power, and fractional exponents, 
all in numerical rather than algebraic terms. The usual error in 
item 10. which asked students to evaluate a fraction with a 
negative integral exponent, was to treat the exponent as positive 
and insert a negative sign before the result. Errors were varied 
in the "power of a power" item (number 11). Item 12 required 
students to divide an integer with a fractional exponent by the 
same integer with a different fractional exponent. 23% of the 
students chose to divide the first exponent by the second, leaving 
the base unchanged. In spite of suggested earlier treatment in the 
Ministry guidelines, a large number of students apparently are not 
taught much about exponents until the Grade Twelve level. The 
percentages of teachers expecting incoming students to have 
covered the content of these three items were respectively: in 
Applications 60, (68 and 44; Gn -Poundations, >Oyseo? wanda Den 
again it may be unrealistic for CAAT teachers to expect as much 
previous knowledge as they did in this area (although they were 
more realistic in almost without exceotion treating this as 


review material when they did expect it to have been covered). 
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HPDMhEnerAalr topic’ VII: Analytic Geometry and Vectors 


Topic VII-3 appears to suffer from a minor gap, with the success 
Pace, One item 2/7 being: only 39%- “iniespite cof ‘thes Svuetok CAAT 
teachers expecting previous knowledge of the topic. However, 54% 
of these teachers do review the material. The greatest number of 
errors on the item were errors of omission; 24% of the students 
did not attempt to answer it. It required students to draw a 
straight line graph, given the equation of the line in standard 
form. Both Applications and Foundations teachers described it as 
pre-Grade Twelve work, though widely reviewed at that level. 


This appears to be a major gap. 


7.6 Item Not Related to Content Matrix Topics 


Item 2 required students to find the highest common factor of two 
integers (although the words "highest common factor" were not 
used). Just under half the students chose a response which was a 
factor of both integers, but not. the highest such number. “ALL 
CAAT teachers expected students to have this skill, and only 30% 
reviewed it. The great majority of both Applications and 
Foundations teachers considered it previous knowledge; almost none 
reviewed it. Factoring integers would clearly profit from some 
attention at the Grade Twelve level, considering the low success 


rate on the item. 


SUMMARY 


In general, the performance of students on this test supports the 
usual complaint of CAAT teachers that their incoming students do 
not possess the degree of skill they should have in doing basic 
arithmetic and algebra. In certain cases, teachers at the college 
level appeared to expect more than a reasonable amount of their 
incoming students, many of whom would not have studied 


mathematics at the Grade Twelve level (although it should be 
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pointed out that Grade Twelve mathematics is a prerequisite for 
technical courses at the CAATS, and teachers of such courses are 
justified in expecting more knowledge of their students). But 
much more often these students appeared not to have mastered 
material taught to them in the earlier years of secondary school, 
when all or almost all of them were still enrolled in mathematics 
courses. The situation is probably more serious than this analysis 
indicates, since the sample of students included many who planned 
to continue their secondary studies, presumably with the aim of 
eventually attending university. It seems safe to assume that 
these would be on the average the more able students, so that the 
performance of those students making the move from Grade Twelve 
into the CAATs would be below the overall performance reported 
here. This assumption is, in fact, confirmed in the Project Ei 
report, which presents comparative score distributions for various 


subgroups of students. 


Table 5.2 presents a rough categorization by topic of those 
gaps which appear to be real. It makes little sense to total the 
figures in the various columns because of the frequent appearance 
of an item under more than: one topic. However, the general 
impression given by the table as discouraging. here to eno cape 
for which all related items were answered satisfactorily by the 
students, although the situation approaches the satisfactory for a 
few. The items falling into the column heading "No. showing poor 
performance, no gap" should not be interpreted as indicating that 
no “Gap “exists; the most that can be said is) thats tne spoon 
performance can be explained in other ways, so that the question 
of the existence of a gap appears unresolved. In three topics, 
some or all gaps are attributed to overly high expectations at 
the CAAT level that students will have covered material widely 
Caughts for the farst times ain Grade Twelve; our assumption is that 
a significant number of CAAT entrants will not have continued 
their mathematical studies to this level (except, as noted above, 
in the case of technical courses). In most topics, the problems 
can confidently be assessed as the result of inadequate learning 
in the earlier grades of secondary school. It is disturbing that 


in many of these cases the skills have not been given adequate 


attention in the form of review in Grade Twelve in spite of the 
clear” deficiencies in student knowledge: (It is’ of .interest. in 
this regard that most of the gaps found at the Grade Thirteen 
level in mathematics and discussed in the previous chapter could 
also be traced back to previous years, where material was 
apparently not properly mastered; again, the teachers of the 
courses in the final secondary year assumed that students know 


this material and often did not review it.) 


Remedial action could be taken at all three levels. In the 
earlier secondary years, more rigour is required to make sure 
that students have some understanding of how to apply the skills 
they are taught and which they will need at higher levels. Grade 
Twelve teachers should spend more time reviewing these skills and 
assuring that students can use them competently. CAAT teachers 
should resign themselves to the fact that incoming students will 
have an imperfect knowledge of exponents and quadratic equations 
in particular; if the students are known to be competent in the 
mote basic areas, these teachers will require much less time for 
review and can use the time saved to cover these two problem 
areas and to proceed to more difficult work. (An alternative, of 
course, iS to require all secondary students to ‘carry their 
enrolment in mathematics courses to the Grade Twelve level; 
presumably they would then be skilled in exponents and quadratic 
equations as well, and would provide the CAAT teachers with even 


more time for new work.) 


There is a further question, peripheral to this report but 
perhaps worthy of brief mention. Many students entering community 
colleges do so, not from the Grade Twelve high school level, but 
from the work force after a period of absence from school. A 
number of these entrants have had very little formal secondary 
education, and changes in emphasis in the secondary school 
curriculum would not affect their generally low standard of 
performance in mathematics. It might thus be claimed that there 
is little to gain in upgrading the skills of students staying in 
secondary school until Grade Twelve, since the CAATs will still 


need to spend as much time as they do now reviewing and 
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reteaching topics which these other students have not met. 
However, it is plausible at least that, given a consistent 
standard of performance from Grade Twelve students, the CAATs 
could organize a remedial program designed to bring other entrants 
up to that standard before admission to regular mathematics 


Courses or courses requiring this mathematical knowledge. 


There is one optimistic note that can be struck here. At 
the same time that complaints have been increasing about the lack 
of mathematical knowledge of secondary students, secondary 
enrolment, particularly in the .senior grades, has been rising 
sharply (see Chapter 1 of this report). Many of the students now 
in Grade Twelve are students who, had they entered secondary 
school ten or fifteen years ago, would have been very unlikely to 
remain in school for four years. Consequently, comparisons of the 
performance sof, then! average “students joday wha. 
counterpart of that period can be highly misleading, since the 


earlier group of students was much more highly selected. 


The best students tested performed very well indeed on this 
test, and the project staff have seen no evidence that leads them 
to believe that these students know less than the best students of 
those earlier days. What has changed is the composition of the 
Grade Twelve classes in almost every school. One group of 
students is not being shortchanged; rather, another group is 
getting the opportunity to acquire (albeit imperfectly) skills 


that formerly would have been out of their reach. 
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CHARTER SIX 


PHY SIC S* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


There are. different .sorts of: "gaps" .and "duplications" »possible 
in the content of consecutive courses in a subject. A gap may 
occur when teachers at the lower level are not covering, or not 
covering in sufficient depth, material which teachers at the 
higher level are assuming the students know. It may also occur 
wien teachers, ata the, lowers Level are \covering {the material abut 
hOtapscomemreason, -the students tjare,jnot. learniag ite) A 
duplication--the reteaching of material the students already 
know--is usually the result of the same material being covered in 
both courses. It can also happen that the material has not been 
included in the course at the lower level, but that students have 
learned it in some other context before their entry to the higher 
level. This is somewhat less likely in an area such as physics 
than Go eformexample,smhistoryaoraEnglish eliterature Mhutdeiters 


theoret ically possible. 


In order, then, to discover whether gaps and duplications 
exist between secondary school physics courses and those in 
universities, it is necessary to examine not only what teachers 
teach, but also what students learn. What appears to be a gap 
between the two programs may on closer examination prove 


otherwise, as the students may have acquired the untaught 


*(This chapter was written with the assistance of Douglas R. Scott, 
Head of the Physics Department, Downsview Secondary School, North 


York..) 
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material independently. Similarly, an apparent duplication may be 
a necessary reteaching of material that was taught but not learned 
at the lower level. Thus, much more information can be gained by 
combining the data from Project II on student performance with 
the data from Project III on program content at both levels than 


could be gained from the separated data. 


A crucial question about the data from both projects is: 
How much is enough? How many students need to answer a test 
question correctly for us to be able to say that students have a 
sufficient grasp of the item content? How many teachers need to 
agree that students should be able to answer the item to make our 
expectation of a high success rate reasonable? How many teachers 
need to tell us that they cover a particular topic in depth so 
that we can state that as a general pattern? The decision in each 
case must be highly arbitrary, in the absence of longitudinal 
data. The first question, for instance, depends strongly on the 
nature and difficulty of the test employed. In this study, the 
test used was of high difficulty. It was originally designed as 
an instrument to be used as a criterion for university admission, 
and to discriminate more highly between "good" and “very good" 
than between "good" and "bad". It would be unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect the average SSHGD level student to achieve a 
very high score. On the basis of results from the previous use of 
the test, the investigators and their advisers made the judgement 
that a 60% success rate on an item indicated that the students 
had very good knowledge of the content. 50% was considered good 
knowledge, 30% adequate knowledge, 15% poor knowledge, and below 


15% very poor knowledge. 


It was not possible to apply a similar simple and arbitrary 
Judgement to teacher assessments of whether their students should 
have "covered’ the content of a particular’ ‘item, either ‘before or 
during their SSHGD level courses. Secondary teachers were asked 
to classify the content of each item under one of a number of 
given headings. The list below is a simplified version of the 
list given the teachers, with some categories combined. 


Essentially, each teacher was asked whether the item content was: 
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A. Gld knowledge that students should have on entry to the 


course. 


B. New knowledge that all students are expected to learn 


in the course. 


C. New knowledge that some students are expected to learn 


in the course. 


D. New knowledge that no student is expected to learn. 


University teachers were asked to make a similar 


assessment. In their case, the possible classifications were: 


A. Old knowledge that students should have on entry to the 


course. 


B. New knowledge that all students are expected to learn 


in the course. 
Coy Other = 


The responses did not fit a simple pattern. There were some 
items given the same classification by a large majority of 
teachers; there were others on which teachers were almost evenly 
spread over several classifications; and there were intermediate 


cases. Thus it was not possible to clearly identify many items as 


"conten of thé SSHGD: course's” for-sexample:,,. or e"expected? on 
university entrance". Responses to each item had to be considered 
individually. 


When we move away from the test into the Project III area 
of program content, the problem is a different one. Secondary 
teachers and university teachers were given a list of topics which 
might be covered in an SSHGD level or first year university level 
physics course; this list is reproduced in Table 6.1. They were 


asked to state for each of these topics the average entry and 
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exit level of ‘students on the following scale) (these brief 


headings are defined in Table 6.2): 
0 No knowledge 
1 Descriptive knowledge 
2 Introductory knowledge 
3 Intermediate knowledge 
4 Advanced knowledge 


The project staff decided to work with the mean of teacher 
responses in this case. (The figures quoted in this report were 
compiled before all data were received; final figures were not 


available for Interproject Analysis.) 


A further question to be considered in evaluating the 
usefulness and reliability of the data from both studies is that 
of the goodness of fit among the test used, the program laid out 
in the Ministry of Education guidelines (Circular G-S.17C, 
1967), and the list of topics presented in the Course Description 
Questionnaire used in Project III. All the content of the 
standard physics program is included in the Project III list of 
topics. VAlisithes:content of “the test, “wilh altvery at cwemnanen 
exceptions, is included in the standard physics program, and is 
for the most part given major emphasis in that program. The 
Project III list of topics is considerably larger than the SSHGD 
program; this is to be expected, since it was set up to include 
not only ‘topics that might. be covered at this) level butiealca 
topics that might be covered at the first year university level. 
The standard program is of necessity more extensive than the 
test, first because it is impossible to test in 90 minutes all 
topics of that program, and second because the test was 
originally designed to be administered at a time of year when 
students would not yet have covered the portion of the course 


dealing with electricity and magnetism; these topics were 
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deliberately excluded. As well, the test concentrates most 
heavily on those parts of the course given major emphasis. Given 
these unavoidable restrictions, the test provides a reasonable 
coVeragemofn all areas» of the ‘course except’ electricity. “and 


magnetism. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE DATA 


Table 6.3 summarizes the most essential pieces of data resulting 
monmearogect Ilimand Project 11] worksaForweachytooten for which 


there were related test items, Table 6.3 provides the following: 


(a) the mean reported secondary exit level (on the 0 to 4 


scale described above); 


(b) the mean reported university entrance level (on the 


same scale); 
(c) for each item related to the topic: 


(i) the percentage of secondary respondents classifying 
the item as each of A, B, C' and’) (as described 


above) ; 


(ii) the percentage of university respondents 


classifying the item as each of A, B and C; 


(iii) the percentage of students correctly answering the 


item. 


Some remarks must be made about the structure of this table 
before an attempt is made to do any interpretation of its 
contents. First, there are a number of items which occur in the 
table more than once. These items deal with more than one of the 
listed topics, and are tabulated under all topics with which they 


are concerned. Aleicertainw -amountt | tofil <cauttione) asimeneededmay in 
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interpreting the student results on these items, since poor 
performance may be due to poor knowledge of “any onevofmthese 


topics. 


Second, the only data considered here are those from the 
part of the study conducted in Anglophone schools, because the 
low number of respondents, particularly at the postsecondary 
level, in the Francophone part of the study resulted in data of 
insufficient precision to be useful. Information on test results 
in the Francophone schools, and on classification of the items by 
their teachers, may be found in the Project II report, but will 


not be further considered here. 


With these cautions in mind, it is possible to derive some 
general impressions from Table 6.3 before moving on to deal with 


specific topics. 


ltvwilbwfirst be- noted: that there is? an consistent. and 
sizeable discrepancy (about two levels) between the level at which 
secondary teachers claim to send students out in June and the 
level at which university teachers claim to receive ‘them: in 
September. Over and over, secondary teachers reported an exit 
level of between 2 and 3, and sometimes even over 3 (introductory 
to intermediate knowledge and beyond). And over and over 
university teachers said the entrance level was between O and 


1.5--not even introductory knowledge. 


The obvious conclusion is that the two sets of teachers 
interpreted the scale in quite different ways, and that in rough 
terms what is considered intermediate knowledge by secondary 
teachers is considered introductory knowledge at the university 
level. The question then is, given this apparent difference of 
interpretation of the scale, what conclusions it is possible to 


draw from these figures. 


It may be of some interest to see whether the two sets of 
teachers agreed on the relative amount of knowledge students have 


on different topics--that is, on which topics are best and least 


understood. If for each set of teachers we rank-order the topics 
according to how they have been assessed on the scale, we find a 
large amount of agreement. Of the 38 topics, 20 appear in the 
same quartile in both rankings, and a further 12 are in adjacent 
Oro mn While wethis’ Vise certainlyawnot sunanimity , MÉEMUIOES 
indicate highly similar perceptions of which topics are better 


known and which worse known. 


A second general impression of the table is that there is a 
preponderance of items whose content is taught by the majority of 
teachers at both levels. This could indicate either of two 
situations--a duplication, so that students who already know 
eercain) materials are) being -retaught ait, .or®’ a gap} Anmynich 
students have been taught the material but have not learned it, 
thus necessitating a second teaching. A glance at the actual 
difficulty levels of items fitting this description suggests that 


both situations occur, but that the second is more frequent. 


The overall picture, then, is somewhat confused. Secondary 
teachers and university teachers seemed to be more or less in 
agreement about which topics students are most and least 
competent in, but differed greatly in their descriptions of the 
actual levels of competence. University teachers retaught a great 
deal of material already covered in secondary school; on the basis 
of the test results they seemed to be justified in this about 
half the time. Student knowledge, as manifested in the test 
results, appeared erratic--knowledge of some topics was good, of 


others poor, of still others variable. 


INDIVIDUAL TOPICS 


311 General Topic) 1: Measurement 


Topic 1.1, “Mass, length and time (fundamental quantities)", 
should, according to Ministry of Education guidelines, receive 


moderate emphasis at the SSHGD level. University teachers 
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considered this one of the relatively better handled topics, 
although secondary teachers placed it more than halfway down the 
list. The one test item on this topic deals with the stroboscopic 
effect. The content was assumed or taught by 77% of secondary 
teachers, and was assumed to be old knowledge by 75% of 
university teachers. However, the test results were poor, 


bordering on very poor. 


Topic 1.5, “Development of relations relating physical 
quantities by dimensional analysis", warrants major emphasis 
according to the guidelines. Teachers at both levels considered 
thisssone! sof ‘thes most “poorly handled’ Nopicsi) Thenei@arem tive 
related test items. The content of each of these items was 
covered by at least 80% of the secondary teachers, and considered 
old knowledge by from 60% to 100% of the university teachers. 
Student results were very poor on one item, which involved 
inverse proportion as well as presenting more than average 
opportunity for mathematical error. Performance was adequate on 
three items. Probable difficulties in these items included the use 
of ratio and proportion, the requirement that the student be 
familiar with units such as the newton, and the test's failure to 
supply formulas for the volume of a sphere and for centripetal 
force. In «the fifth item, a relation was supplied and -students 


had to apply it; performance on this item was good. 

Of the six items dealing with measurement, results were 
good on one, adequate on three, poor on one, and very poor on 
one. Teacher consensus was that all the content of these items 
should have been learned by the end of the SSHGD course. 


3.2 General Topic 2: Functions 


All tested topics under this heading should receive major 


emphasis, according to the guidelines. 
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University teachers considered Topic 2.1, "Given a table of 
experimental data, plotting and labelling a graph of the data", 
relatively well handled, with secondary teachers rating it 
slightly lower. The one relevant test item required the student 
to know the relationship between the separation of nodal lines and 
wavelength, and to recognize the graph of a linear relation. The 
content was covered or assumed by 77% of secondary teachers. 
Student results, were poor, but -this»«is. probably) of dittle 
consequence for further work in physics, since only one-quarter 
of university teachers assumed student knowledge of this topic, 
andes nearly ywhalf neither: assumed it nor mtatght itemine their 


courses. 


Topic 2.2, "Given a table of experimental data, writing 
the equation of a linear relation", was also felt by university 
teachers to be relatively well handled, although secondary 
teachers placed it in the lower half of their rank-ordering. The 
relevant test item was considered review work at both levels; 


student performance was very good. 


Topic 2.3, "Given a table of experimental data, replotting 
a non-linear relation to obtain a straight line and writing the 
relation", was felt by both sets of teachers to be ooorly 
handled. The content of the one related test item was assumed or 
taught at the lower level, and assumed by 70% of teachers at the 


higher level, but student performance was just short of adequate. 


Even though the Ministry of Education considers that these 
should be areas of major emphasis, the only item of the three 
dealing with functions on which performance was adequate was one 


reviewing pre-SSHGD level work. 


3.3 General Topic 3: Motion (Kinematics) 


All four of the topics in this section which are represented by 
test items are topics for major emphasis according to the 


guidelines. 
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Topic 3.1, “Motion with constant acceleration in a straight 
line", is relatively well handled by students according to 
teachers at both levels. The related test item requires students 
to deal with acceleration in terms of displacement, and to know 
Newton's Second Law. Performance was poor. The content was 
taught or assumed by almost all secondary teachers, and assumed 


by 70% of university teachers. 


Topirems v2 we" Straight): line’ kinenatice MNIEONMMUONPRMONEEE 
acceleration", was also judged by both groups of teachers to be 
relatively well handled. There are eight test items related to 
this topic. The content of all was assumed or taught by at least 
87% of secondary teachers, and in all but one case by at least 
97% of these teachers. A minimum of 70% of university teachers 
considered each of these items as old material. Performance was 
good on two items, adequate on two more, poor on three, and very 
poor on one. The item with very poor results asked the student to 
deal with acceleration in terms of displacement, and to do so 
with variables rather than with given numbers. Of the poorly -done 
items, one required a knowledge of Newton's Second Law and of 
Chegaresulb a ove mremovingsad force on a frictionless surface. A 
second required the knowledge that under uniform acceleration, the 
average velocity over an interval is equal to the instantaneous 
velocity at the mid-point of the interval. The third required the 
student to distinguish between average velocity and average speed; 
to identify the type of motion from a displacement-time graph; 
and to derive velocity-time and acceleration-time graphs from a 


distance-time graph : 


For Topic 3.3, "Straight line kinematics with non-uniform 
acceleration (e.g., circular motion)"; ‘both sets of.’ teachers 
reported performance on the lower half of the scale. This is 
supported by the poor student performance on the item, whose 
content was assumed or taught by 87% of secondary teachers. Of 
university teachers, 40% assumed the knowledge, and a further 
90% retaught it. The item dealt with a displacement -accelerat ion 


graph for a spring. 


Low 


Secondary teachers felt students were relatively able to 
dealkfiwith, Topic .3..5,."Two-dimensional..kinematics, wath 
non-uniform acceleration (e.g., circular motion)"; university 
teachers ranked it slightly lower. Students performed much better 
on this topic than on the previous one, doing very well on two 
items, adequately on a further four, and poorly on two. One of 
the items with poor results had content taught or assumed by only 
51% of secondary teachers; it required students to know the 
relation between centripetal acceleration and the radius of the 
circle. The content of the other "poor" item was dealt with by 
86% of secondary teachers, although the item deals with a curved 
path rather than with the more familiar circular path. The item 
demands the use of vectors. One item where results were close to 
inadequate deals with an elliptical path. The three items with 
which students had the most success were taught or assumed by 
92% or more of secondary teachers, and considered old knowledge 
by at least three-quarters of university teachers. The items on 
which performance was adequate had been taught or assumed by from 
60% to 80% of secondary teachers. One was assumed by 70% of 
Uraversicy teachers; for.-the other two, there was vaespread: of 
these teachers over all three classifications (old knowledge, 


course content, other). 


Over the whole field of kinematics, results were mixed. 
Students performed very well on two items, well on two, 
adequately on six, poorly on seyen, and very poorly on one. Most 
of the item content was considered old knowledge at the 
university level, although for three items a sizeable proportion 
of teachers treated the content as new (all three are items where 


results were poor). 


2.4. General .Topic.=4: Newton's Laws of Motion--Dynamics of a 


Particle 


On Topic 4.2, "Newton's Second Law", both secondary and 
university teachers reported student knowledge as relatively high. 


The guidelines recommend major emphasis on the topic. The content 
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of all six related items was covered by almost all secondary 
teachers (for only one item does the percentage fall below Dian 
The same pattern held at the university level--the content was 
considered old knowledge by 70% or more of teachers, except in 
one case where 40% assumed it and 55% taught it. Performance was 
variable--good on two items, adequate on one, poor on three. 
Content of the poorly-done items included the factors affecting 
momentum, the kinematics of constant acceleration, the effect of 
removing a force on a frictionless surface and the relationship 


between displacement and time under constant acceleration. 


Topic Né Frames= of reference’ ‘was: placed “Oye eun=scees 
of teachers near the bottom of the competency scale. The item 
content was widely taught at the SSHGD level, and widely assumed 
in universities. Student performance was adequate. (This topic is 


not mentioned in the guidelines.) 


A mixed picture emerges here as well. Of seven items 
dealing with Newton's Laws, students performed well on two, 


adequately on two, and poorly on three. 


by sueneral opie w/s Gravity——Near the ENTRÉES ourt ace 


For the two topics in this area which are represented by test 
items, both secondary teachers and university teachers reported 


relatively high levels of knowledge. 


topic (a2, “Weight and acceleration” due “tor cravit yee 
Merits “major “emphasis ‘according “to “the? quidelines it wae 
represented by two test items; 87% and 97% of secondary teachers 
respectively assumed or taught their content. Most university 
teachers considered it old knowledge. Performance on one of the 
items was adequate, on the other poor. This latter item requires 
students to handle acceleration in terms of displacement, using 


variables rather than given numbers. 
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Topic 7.3, "The dynamics of projectile motion (no air 
resistance)", is recommended in the guidelines for moderate 
emphasis. Both relevant test items were widely covered by the end 
of the SSHGD course, and assumed by 70% or more of university 
teachers to be old knowledge. Performance on both items, which 


dealt with the basic principles of projectile motion, was poor. 


There appears to be a problem in this area. According to 
their secondary teachers, students should be able to handle all 
these items. University teachers regarded the item content as 
previously acquired knowledge. Yet performance was adequate on 


only one of the four, poor on two, and very poor on one. 


3.6 General Topic 8: Universal Gravitation 


The guidelines suggest minor emphasis for Topic 8.3, "Universal 
Law of Gravitation". Both secondary and university teachers 
placed the topic near the mid-point of the rank-ordering of 
topics in terms of level of knowledge. The specific content of 
the one test item was almost universally covered in secondary 
school and widely assumed at university. Results on the item, 
which requires students to remember and deal with the 
above-mentioned law using a variable rather than a given number, 


were adequate. 


IGbic un, "Cireyglar “orbits”, | “should receive non 
emphasis according to the quidelines. Both groups of teachers 
placed student knowledge of this topic at or near the bottom in 
comparison with other topics. However, results on the one test 
item requiring students to deal with a circular orbit were 
adequate; the specific content of the item was widely taught at 
the secondary level and assumed by 60% of the university teachers 


(a further 35% taught it as new knowledge). 


Thus both items on universal gravitation were dealt with 
adequately, even though one falls under a topic to be given minor 


emphasis. 
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3.7 General Topic 9: Momentum 


Of the five topics under this heading which are represented by 
ECSU items, all are recommended in the guidelines for major 


emphasis. 


Three test items deal with = lopic’ 97.15) TRES CES 
momentum". Secondary teachers felt that this was a topic in which 
students were relatively highly competent; university teachers 
placed them slightly lower. One of the items was assumed or 
covered by virtually all secondary teachers, and considered old 
knowledge by two-thirds of university teachers; another quarter 
taught the material. Performance was good. On the other two 
items, which were less widely covered at the secondary level, 
performance was poor. One was assumed or taught to all students 
by 87% of secondary teachers, although all these teachers covered 
it with at least some of their students. Over half’ of the 
university teachers treated it as new knowledge, although 40% 
assumed it. The other was covered with all students or assumed by 
only 65% of teachers at the secondary level, though most covered 
it with some students. Only 20% of university teachers treated 
this as old knowledge; more than half taught the material, and 
25%. «neither assumed’ nor ‘taught it. Both” poorly= ‘done atems 
required the student to remember the equation for momentum. One 
required the student to find the area under a force-time graoh 


with a non-constant force. 


Teachers at both levels also felt students should be able to 
deal it [opie “9.25 “Conservation of linear momencunu a bard 
fairly high level of competence. Results were adequate on one 
item, very poor on the second. The content of both items was 
eovered vat\ the’ earlier level’ by’ more than’*80% of teachers, but 
taught as new material by a sizeable percentage of university 


teachers. The "very poor" item involved a speed-time graph. 
University teacher assessments of student knowledge on Topic 


9.3, "Elastic collisions (in one dimension)" placed it below the 


midpoint of the rank ordering, although secondary teachers placed 
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it near the top. The content of both test items was widely taught 
at the SSHGD level, but taught again by 40% to 50% of university 
teachers. Student performance was poor on one item, very poor on 


the other, which involved a speed-time graph. 


Both groups of teachers felt students were relatively poorly 
avila voy idealr with .fiopicard .4yee'\Inelastde | teolilasiens® (ine sone 
dimension)". The content of the one test item was widely taught 
at the lower level, but retaught by one-third of the university 


teachers. Results were adequate. 


Topic’ 9.3, 0 "Collisions of bodies in two’ dimensions”, = is 
one on which students have very little knowledge according to 
university teachers; secondary teachers gave a much higher 
estimate. Students did well on the one related item. The material 
was broadly taught in SSHGD courses, retaught by half the 


university teachers. 


Eight items altogether deal with momentum (one deals with 
two different topics under this heading). Performance was good on 
two, adequate on one, ‘poor -on ‘three,’ ‘and “very “poor” on two 


(dealing with elastic collisions and conservation of momentum). 


3.8 General Topic 10: Work, Energy and Power 


Again the items under this heading cover an area which the 
Ministry judges to warrant major emphasis. Secondary teachers 
Pankedivihese: topics Aniethe toothalf of ¥ their, UWistvof? relative 
student competencies. All test items on these topics have content 
which was covered at the secondary level with all students by at 
least 74% of teachers. In every case, the material was retaught 


by between 40% and 55% of university teachers. 
The one item representing Topic 10.2, "Work done by a 


constant force", produced poor results. University teachers felt 


students were of less than average competence in this topic. The 
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item required students to work with an acceleration-distance 


graph for a spring. 


Topic 10.5, “Kinetic energy and its relation to work", was 
considered by university teachers a topic where student knowledge 
was above the norm. Of three items on this topic, one produced 
poor results and two very poor results. Again, students were 
required to work with a speed-time graph, and with momentum 


without being supplied the formula. 


There was only one test item on Topic 10.6, "Potential 
energy (constant. force)"; results were adequate. University 


teachers placed student competence in the topic high. 


Topic 10.7, "Potential energy (non-constant force)", was 
rated an area of very low competence by university teachers. Two 
items reoresented the topic. The results of one were poor, of the 
other very poor. The more poorly answered item dealt with 
potential energy in a spring; it did not provide the appropriate 
formula, and used variables rather than numbers. The other item 


involved universal gravitation. 


University teachers felt students were relatively reasonably 
Comoe tent” “in “dealing wath Ton Tr CUP er" C Ons COV AEROSUN 
mechanical energy (transformation between kinetic and potential 
energy)". Results on one of the three related items were gqood 
(this item included a "total energy" graph). On the other two, 
performance Was Door. In one, variables rather than numbers were 


used; the other involved universal gravitation. 
Awtotal of nine) items dealt with work, energy mand™ power 


(again, one item dealt with two topics). Performance was good on 


one, adequate on one, poor on four, and very poor on three. 
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3.9 General Topic 11: Vibrations and Waves 


Both university and secondary teachers assessed students! 
Knowledge MOT eFopict rca 2, "Relation between frequency. 
wavelength and velocity", as above the average. Major emphasis is 
suggested in the guidelines. Five test items deal with this 
topic. All were assumed or covered with all students by 90% or 
more of secondary teachers; all were retaught by a substantial 
number of university teachers, although they appeared to be 
irrelevant to the courses of a quarter or more of university 
teachers. One item was considered old knowledge at entry to the 
SSHGD course by 74% of secondary teachers, but taught as new 
material by one-third of those university teachers who classified 
the item as A or B. It required students to change units during 
their calculations; performance was poor. Results on the other 
four items were very good (1 item), adequate (1 item), and poor 
(2 items). One of the poor items also dealt with Snell's Law, on 


which results were generally poor. 


Only one item represents Topic 11.13, "Waves propagated in 
one dimension". The guidelines suggest only minor emphasis on 
this topic, and both secondary and university teachers placed it 
below the midpoint on their scales of relative knowledge. The 
item content was widely covered at the secondary level, but 
retaught by two-fifths of the university teachers marking the 


item other than C. Student performance was adequate. 


The two groups of teachers agreed that students have 
relatively little knowledge about Topic 11.16, “Doppler effect", 
which is not included in the quidelines. The content of the one 
test item on the topic was expected or taught by 71% of 
secondary teachers, retaught by nearly half of the university 
teachers to whose courses the topic was relevant. Student 
performance was poor. (It should be noted that it would be 
possible for an able student to answer this item even without 


specific instruction on the Doppler effect.) 


In spite of the Ministry's judgement that major emphasis 
should be» given to Topic VieZ0,) “Energy “radiated siya point 
source (inverse square law)", teachers at both levels judged this 
to be one of the topics about which students knew least. The 
content of the one related item was covered by just over 
three-quarters of the secondary teachers, and taught as new 
material by a large number of those university teachers who dealt 
with the topic. Performance was very poor. One vossible source of 
difficulty in the item is that the point source is a radioactive 
source rather than the more familiar source of light, or gravity; 
students may not have recognized the applicability of the Inverse 


Square Law. 


The content of all eight items on vibrations and waves was 
covered at the secondary level; a high proportion of university 
teachers to whose courses the content was relevant retaught the 
material. Student test results were very good on one item, 


adequate on two, poor on four, and very poor on one. 


oil OmGeneral, Topic 2 howe Light sBehaves 


Topic 12.5, "Reflection of waves at a plane boundary", requires 
only qualitative treatment according to the quidelines; teacher 
assessment of student knowledge was relatively low at both 
levels. However, the content of the related test item was covered 
or assumed by just under 90% of secondary teachers, and 
considered old knowledge by nearly all physics teachers dealing 
with the subject. Student results on the item were poor; the item 
deals mwitherefleeting batrierssinvda ripple: tank which tanegisee sat 


an angle. 


Moderate emphasis is suggested by the Ministry for Topic 
L229), ©“ Coneept tof srefractiverindex) (Snell's»okaw) cag plmiversity 
teachers felt this was one of the better-understood topics, 
although secondary teachers disagreed. 87% or more of secondary 
teachers in each case said that the content of each of the three 


related items should have been covered by the end of the SSHGD 
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course; many of the university teachers dealing with the topic 
treated it as new material. Student performance was poor on all 


three items, one of which also involved Topic 12.14 (see below). 


Topic 12.14, "Refraction at a spherical interface", should 
receive only minor emphasis according to the guidelines; teachers 
at both levels rated student knowledge very low. As for the 
preceding topic, the content of the item on this topic was widely 
taught at the secondary level, but taught as new by a substantial 


number of university teachers. Performance was poor. 


There were a total of four items involving General Topic 
12; performance on these items was uniformly poor, in spite of 
the fact that the great proportion of secondary teachers had 


taught the material which they covered. 


on UboGeneral Topic .155: Interference? and Diffraction 


The topics under this heading were generally rated comparatively 


low at both levels in terms of student knowledge. 


She Sitemiidealis\( with! Toe@ic vl LS22914 "Ret lect ienveaad 
transmission of pulses and waves at a boundary", a topic the 
guidelines suggest should receive minor emphasis. The content of 
the related test item was covered by most secondary teachers, and 
assumed as old knowledge by most university teachers dealing with 


the subject. Performance was poor. 


The guidelines suggest a qualitative treatment only for 
Topic 13.3, "Standing waves on a string, ends fixed". The 
related test item has content taught by most secondary teachers, 
and assumed by two-thirds of the university teachers treating the 


subject. Students did very well on this item. 
Topic 13.6, "Interference of periodic waves, two point 


Sources in a two-dimensional medium", warrants major emphasis 


according to the guidelines. There are three related test items. 
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Coverage with all students of item content varied aten the 
secondary level between 62% and 90%, but in each case 90% or 
more of secondary teachers covered the material with at least 
some of their students. About one-half of the university teachers 
interested in the topic treated the item content as new 
knowledge. Test results were poor on two items, adequate on one 
(curiously, the one with the least widespread coverage in 


secondary school). 


Major emphasis is also suggested in the guidelines for Topic 
13.7, “Interference effects produced by a double slit (Young's 
double slit)". The content of the related item was widely taught 
at the secondary level, retaught at the university level by a 
substantial number of those teachers dealing with the topic. 


Student performance on this item was good. 


Topic 15..10, .<hraunhofer diffraction, by Jaysinglems lites 
should have, according to the guidelines, only minor emphasis. 
The one item on the topic has content somewhat less widely taught 
at the secondary level than was the case with most of the test 
items; 68% of teachers covered the material with all students, 
though almost 90% introduced at least some students to it. Well 
over half the university teachers dealing with the topic taught 


this item content as new material. Student performance was poor. 


One item deals with Topic 13.19, "Interference effects in 
wedge-shaped thin films". Minor emphasis on this topic is 
suggested in the guidelines. The specific content of the item is 
not included in the guidelines, which deal with the topic only 
with respect to reflected light; the item deals with transmitted 
light. Coverage of this material at both levels was similar to 
that of the item related to the previous topic--two-thirds of 
secondary teachers covered it with all students, and almost 90% 
with some students, but almost two-thirds of interested 


university teachers retaught the material as new. 
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Performance varied widely on the eight items dealing with 
interference and diffraction. It was very good on one item, good 


on one, adequate on one, poor on four, and very poor on one. 


GAPS 


It is evident from the preceding section of this chapter that 
there exist portions of the secondary and postsecondary programs 
in physics in which students are expected to know at the higher 
level material they do not in fact know. It is the intention of 
this section to examine more closely those test items where this 


Situation exists. 


4.1 Gaps Related to Program 


One reason for a gap is that students are not taught material at 
the lower level that teachers at the higher level expect on entry 
to their courses. There is evidence that this type of gap does 


occur in the situation under discussion. 


Table 6.4 lists all test items whose content was covered 
with all students by 80% or fewer of secondary teachers, along 
with pertinent data about those items. This lack of coverage is, 
of course, only a problem if university teachers expect students 
to have learned the material. We have assumed in the preceding 
section that a university teacher who classified an item as C was 
very probably indicating that the content of the item had little 
or no relation to the content of his/her course. So there are two 
figures to be considered: the percentage of all university 
teachers expecting previous knowledge of the item content, and 
the percentage of university teachers dealing with the topic who 
expect this knowledge. 
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There are four items on this list whose content was 
expected on entry by 70% or more of all university teachers. A 
further six were expected by between 40% and 50% of these 
teachers. There can be little doubt that a gap exists with at 
least these ten items. If we examine the other relevant 
percentage--the percentage of teachers dealing with the topic who 
expect previous knowledge of the item content--we find that in 
three further cases this percentage exceeds 40. A perhaps less 


critical gap is indicated here as well. 


Student performance on these items indicates that the 
problem is genuine. Of the ten items where the gap appears most 
serious, only three were answered adequately; the success rates 
were only just enough to put the items into the adequately 
answered class--31%, 32% and 30% respectively. Of the three 
somewhat less critical items, the students reached 35% success on 


one. The others were answered poorly and very poorly. 


It might be suggested that the reason for less widespread 
coverage than is desirable, and/or for the poor test results, lies 
in the guidelines. However, with two exceptions these problem 
items deal with tonics for which the guidelines suggest major 
emphasis. In these two cases (item 32 and 44), it is perhaps 
unreasonable for university expectations to be so high. But we 
are left with 11 items on topics recommended for major coverage, 
and yet with content not covered by 20% or more of SSHGD level 


teachers. 


In two cases, the problem can plausibly be pushed one stop 
Farther) back (Ror fitems 5 .and* 33, one=third or ‘more sof tosHiGp 
teachers assumed that the students had already learned the 
material before entering their courses. To judge by the test 
results, they had not, and the situation was not remedied during 


their final secondary year. 
The two main problem areas appear to be Functions, where 


two of the three test items fall into this category, and Motion 


(Kinematics), where four such problems arise. Other general 
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topics involved are Measurement, Work, Energy and _ Power, 
Vibrations and Waves, and Interference and Diffraction. 


4.2 Gaps Apparently Not Related to Program 


There are a large number of test items the content of which was 
covered or considered old knowledge by more than 80% of secondary 
teachers, but on which student performance was very poor, poor, 
or just adequate. Table 6.5 lists all such test items which were 
answered correctly by fewer than 40% of the students. In all 
cases, a substantial percentage of university teachers considered 


the item content as old knowledge. 


These items fall into two quite distinct cateqories. For 15 
of the items, between one-third and three-quarters of SSHGD 
level teachers considered the item content already to be old 
knowledge on entry to their courses. For the remaining 12, 
considerably fewer SSHGD level teachers treated the content as 


previous knowledge (from 7% to 23%). 


Wemwilludeal. first with. the 15*dtems- treated) as)’ old 
knowledge at the SSHGD level. Four of these items deal with 
topics handled at a level of emphasis other than major (items 12, 
13, 41 and 52), and it is fair to state that universities should 
have less high expectations that students know this content. Item 
10 deals with three topics, one of which ("Frames of reference") 
is not included in the quidelines, although the other two receive 
major emphasis, and the "Frames of reference" component of the 
item does not appear difficult to handle without specific 
instruction. However, it is again probably unreasonable that 
university teachers should expect good knowledge of this item 


content. 


The remaining 10 items all deal only with topics given 
major emphasis in the secondary course. In each case, at least 
one-third of the teachers of SSHGD level physics judged that 


students already had the knowledge necessary to do the item, and 
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yet fewer than 40% of the students could do so, and the success 


rate dropped as low as 11%. 


As in the case of two similar items discussed in Section 
4.1, there seems a clear indication that a serious problem 
exists. SSHGD level teachers of physics are assuming that 
students know considerably more on entry to their courses than 
they in fact do know, and deficiencies are often not corrected at 
that level. University teachers continue to assume that this 
material is known, and in large numbers do not teach it at their 


level either. 


Considering only the 10 items on topics given major 
emphasis, we find that the most serious problems arise in the 
areas of Motion (Kinematics), where five items evince this sort 
of gap; Vibrations and Waves, where four of eight items are of 
this sort; and Newton's Laws of Motion--Dynamics of a Particle, 


where three of seven items show the same problem. Other areas 


involved are Measurement, and Gravity-- Near the Earth's Surface. 


If we examine the 12 items whose content was widely taught 
for the first time at the SSHGD level, we discover that there 
are four of the items which deal with topics recommended for less 
than major emphasis at the level. As before, it seems reasonable 
to state that university teachers should not expect too much of 
students on these topics. The student success rate on these items 


ranged between 7% and 32%. 


The topics dealt with by the majority of these items were 
in the areas of Momentum (six of eight items) and Work, Energy 


and Power (four of nine items). Also involved were Motion 


(Kinematics), Newton's Laws of Motion--Dynamics of a Particle, 


and Interference and Diffraction. 
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4.5 Summary 


Table 6.6 presents in summary form the evidence that there are a 
number of gaps at the secondary-postsecondary interface in 
physics. The items suggesting gaps span all general topics covered 
by the test, with various topics showing a predominance of 


different types of gaps. 


Problems in Measurement (General Topic 1) appear to result 
largely from over-optimistic assessments of student knowledge at 
the SSHGD entry point by secondary teachers, and by a lack of 
realization at the university level that some topics in this area 


are not given major emphasis in secondary school. 


In Functions (General Topic 2), the difficulty appears to 
result from the fact that not enough teachers have covered the 


material dealt with by the items with all of their students 


Different kinds of gaps appear in Motion (Kinematics) 
(General Topic 3), although most problems seem to result either 
from assumptions at the SSHGD level that students know more than 
they do on entry, or from the omission of the material from the 


courses of a number of secondary teachers. 


The main difficulty with Newton's Law of Motion--Dynamics 
of a Particle (General Topic 4) is apparently that SSHGD teachers 


again assume previous knowledge which does not exist. 


Gravity--Near the Earth's Surface (General Topic 7) contains 
topics treated with a less-than-major degree of emphasis. 
University expectations in this field are probably too high. The 
same situation exists with Universal Gravitation (General Topic 


8). 


On the other hand, problems arising under the heading of 
Momentum (General Topic 9) seem to be more often the result of 
students not mastering material which is new to them at the 


SSHGD level. This is also true of Work, Energy and, Power 
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(General Topic 10), though in this case some of the problems 


result from teachers omitting the topics from their courses. 


In the case of Vibrations and Waves, (General Topic 10) 
responsibility for the gaps is about equally divided between 
SSHGD teachers who assume students have previous knowledge which 
in fact does not exist, and university teachers who expect 
proficiency in an area not given major emphasis at the earlier 


level. 


Unrealistic university expectat ions for content not 
emphasized in secondary school seems to be the problem in the 


area of How Light Behaves (General Topic 12). 


Gaps in the field of Interference and Diffraction (General 
Topic 13) appear to result from a variety of causes. Some work 
is not emphasized at the secondary level and should not be taken 
for granted in university; some is taught at the SSHGD level but 
not learned; and some is considered old knowledge at that earlier 


level, even though students have not mastered it previously. 


DUPLICATIONS 


There are only three items on the test on which the students 
performed well or very well, and which were also reported to be 
taught as new material at the university level. All other items 
on which performance was good were for the most part considered 
already learned material by university teachers, and were taught 


as new by at most 25% of those. teachers. 


The items involved are number 26 (58% success, retaught by 
50% of university teachers), number 28 (54% success, retaught by 
50% of university teachers), and number 43 (67% success, 
retaught by 35% of university teachers). They deal respectively 
with Jopics) 925, 010%8¢vand 111012 2Mallatareas MoN RU 


emphasis in the guidelines. The first was treated as new 
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knowledge at the SSHGD level by all teachers; the second was 
considered new at that level by about three-quarters of the 
teachers; the third was assumed to be previous knowledge by just 
over half the teachers. 


Because of the small number of these items, and their 
spread over three different general topics, little can be 
concluded other than duplication of program content at the two 


levels does not seem to be a serious problem. 


SUMMARY 


Of the 21 general topics included in the list used in Project 
TIT, the standard SSHGD Physics course deals to at least a 
limited extent with 13, frequently omitting a number of 
individual topics from a section. The test used by Project II 
contains items related to 11 of these 13 general topics, omitting 
only Electricity and Magnetism and Atomic Structure. Its 60 
items touch on 38 of the 60 individual topics included in the 


course which fall under these eleven general headings. 


On historical evidence, a somewhat arbitrary scale was 
established for item results. If 60% or more of students answered 
an item correctly, results were judged to be "very good". A 50% 
success rate was "good"; 30% was "adequate", 15% was "poor"; 
and below 15% was "very poor". Using this scale, student 
performance was very good on five items, good on seven, adequate 


on 15, poor on 26, and very poor on seven. 


These judgements of item results must, of course, be 
modified by a number of factors. A poor success rate on an item 
whose content has not been taught to many students means 
something quite different from a similar result on content taught 
to everyone. Student performance on an item whose content most 
university teachers expect students to know is more crucial than 


on one whose content is not required knowledge on admission to a 
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first year university course. The data were therefore examined 
with a number of such factors in mind. 

It was found that the problem of duplication--of material 
already known by the student being taught to him at the 
university level as new--was very rare, to judge by the test 
results. In only three cases was item content widely taught as 
new at that level when student performance on the item was good 


or very good. 


A substantial number of items, however, suggested the 
existence of gaps between student knowledge on admission to the 
university and teacher expectations of the knowledge of incoming 
students. There appeared to be four different kinds of gaps, 
scattered over ‘all “topics tested. Im some ‘cases = universicy 
teachers expected students to have command of material which was 
given little emphasis at the lower level in compliance with the 
Ministry of Education guidelines for the course. In others, even 
though these  quidelines recommended major emphasis for a 
particular topic, 20% or more of secondary teachers did not cover 
the; contents of the, relevant items with: all sof their sstudentsag Jn 
some topics, SSHGD teachers assumed a much higher level of 
previous knowledge from their entering students than was the 
case, if one may judge by the fact that students were often 
unable to handle test items whose content was described by 
secondary teachers as ‘old knowledge". The largest group of 
problem items, however, dealt with material widely taught at the 
SSHGD level, but whose content had not been mastered by the 
students even though guidelines suggested that the topic receive 


major emphasis. 


If the gaps adumbrated by. this analysis are real, then it 
appears that responsibility for them must be divided. Teachers at 
the earlier levels of the secondary school should be ensuring that 
students leave their courses with a good command of basic 
physical principles and relations. Those at the upper level should 
first of all be checking that their incoming students have this 


basic knowledge, which appears lacking in many cases, and then 


reteaching the material where necessary. All teachers should be 
covering with the appropriate amount of attention and time those 
topics which the guidelines state to be worthy of major emphasis. 
And university teachers should not nourish unrealistic dreams of 
student competence in other areas of the subject, which of 
necessity must be short-changed if sufficient time is to be spent 


on essentials. 
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TABLE 6.1 


TO PLONTABEEMAURMENNES ELS 


Number of Related 
Hopic test items * 


1. MEASUREMENT 


ig Mass. length and «Game 
(fundamental quantities) il 


ee Sreors 0 


In)  ROCUBRACY ean GepLec tsa On 
Gsignitweant tig ures, | Toundumg o,f ie 0 


Ue = yl 0 


5. Development of relations relating 
physical quantities by dimensional 
analysis >) 


6. Dimensional consistency of equations 
relating physical quantities 0 


Ze FUNCTIONS 
Given a table of experimental data: 


eee eLOuE Ligands properly shapellimngace 
Graph of Ue wdata 1 


Z~ Wruting the equation off a linear 
relation L 


3. Replotting a non-linear relation to 
Oobtainva, straight line and writing 
the relation 1 


4. Plotting a power law relation on 
log-log paper and writing the 
Peace on 0 


ye MevOuoIngean exponential relat von 
on semi-log paper and writing the 
relation 0 


TABLE 6.1 (continued) 


Number of Related 


Topic test items 

3. MOTION (Kinematics) 
is Motion with Constant acceleration 

in one, two, or three dimensions l 
MM Strraight line kinematics with 

uniform acceleration 8 
Pee ouULradggnt’ line kinematics with 

non-uniform acceleration 1 
os Two-dimensional kinematics 

WiCheunitorm acceleration 

(e.g.,° projectile motion) 0 
De Two-dimensional kinematics with 

non-uniform acceleration (e.g., 

circular motion) 8 
6 Three-dimensional kinematics with 

Gnarormeacceleration 0 
ihe Three-dimensional kinematics with 

non-uniform acceleration 0 

GeeNEWION'S LAWS °Ch «MOPLON o— sDYNAMICS OF sAoPARTE TERE 
le Newton's first law, mass and inertia 0 
Yee Newton's second law 6 
où, Newton's third law 0 
Ang Resolution and stimmation of forces 

by scale drawing 0 
Ds Resolution and summat ion ofhforces 

by analytical methods 0 
Cee prames of reference l 
is Psetido forces 0 
RD ynamrces of “circular-motion 0 
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TABLE 6.1 (continued) 


Number of Related 


Topre test itemsare 
Danni Lo 
1. Moments 0 
Ze, AWS 0 (eed Uae Ub TELUM 0 


3. Simple machines, the lever, the 
iptleaine piane, «pulleys 0 


6. NEWTON'S LAW OF MOTION - DYNAMICS OF A RIGID BODY 


lL. Iranslatyvonals motvon 0 
2 Rotational movion, torque... momen 
of inertia, angular acceleration 0 


De Combined translational and 
rotational motion 0 


ie Pricuian 0 


ta GRAVITY © -eNEAR THE GARTH SSE RE 


I~ OPTStancr von DelLweenwGravivalional and 

inertial mass; principle of vequivalence 0 
Zz. Weight and acceleration cdue  Vorgravicy 2 
oo Sine cv nantes OF (pro yectd Le motuvom 

(no air resistance) 2 
1. Ley NaMNee S60 =p Poe Cl ile: mo ldon 

(air resistance) 0 


So. Vependence of 9g on distance from 
centre, of earth ‘or fonSlatitude 0 


8. UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION 


1. Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler 0 
2. Kepler’s laws 0 
oo Universal aw ior oravatation 1, 
ACT PEUTATOOrbALES ] 
2. General motion under a central force 0 


Loe 


TABLE 6.1 (continued) 


Number of Related 
Topic test items * 


9. MOMENTUM 


1. Impulse and momentum 3 
2. Conservation of linear momentum 2 
Be, Elastic collisions (in.onedimension) 2 


ae inelastic collisions (in one 
dimension) 1 


D Colimsions of bodies in two 


dimensions À 
6. Angular momentum 0 
7. Conservation of angular momentum 0 
Bee mrecession 0 


10. WORK, ENERGY AND POWER 


ime Work done by a constant,.force 0 


2. Work done by a non-constant 


Ponce Ge.o., F = kx) 1 
PeueuonK done by a non-cgnstant 

Bercen cu, , fond Ara 0 
4, Work performed by compressing 

a gas 0 
Kinetic energy and its relation 

to work us 
6. Potential energy (constant force) it 
7. Potential energy (non-constant 

Force) 2 
8. Conservation of mechanical energy 

(transformations between kinetic 

and potential energy) 3 
PL PONET 0 
Meee er taciency of work 0 
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TABEE “62! continued) 


Number of Related 
Topi test items * 


11. VIBRATIONS AND WAVES 
lee VAD DAELO TS 0 
2, Kihenatre description of onM 0 


De Motion under “al harmoniGe force 
eae ae) 0 


4 SSOLUtAONS Ore Lne, equation son mot Lon 
for an oscillating system 
(Newton's second law) 0 


5. Mass on a spring 0 


6. Simple pendulum (in small angle 
approximation) 0 


7 Rigid pendulum (in small angle 
approximation) 0 


Be forsional toserllations 0 


9. Conservation of energy in undamped 
oscillations 0 


lO: VExponential decay of oscillations 0 
lis Weravation of the differenttalk wave 


equation for compressional waves in 
a gas or transverse waves on a 


String 0 
12, “Relation between firequency, 

Wave Vengih ana, Velocity 2 
13. Waves propagated in one dimension L 
14. Waves propagated in two dimensions 0 
(eee sok 7 ate On 0 
NO. Opp here ce hrc l 
17. Shock waves 0 


iG SeNergy carried. bya “wave: tn one 
dimension 0 


TABEE 1 (contended, 


Number of Related 


Topic test items * 
fee helative and absolute. intensity 
of sound waves (decibels) 0 


eos nergy radiated by a point source 
(inverse square law) 1 
Ze enw oe GH BEHAVES 


moe vuarveative discussion of light 
Sources 0 


meee keciiilinear propagation of light 


waves 0 
So. 6Concept of a wave front 0 
4. Huygens' principle 0 


5. Reflection of waves at a plane 
boundary 1 


6. Reflection of waves at a 
spherical boundary 0 


its Convex and concave mirrors 
a) scale drawings 0 


b) analytical treatment 0 


8. Refraction of waves at a plane 
interface between two media 0 


yee lConcepe af refractive index 


(Snell's Law) 3 
fee otaleunternal reflection 0 
Mie Refraction by a prism 0 
12. Prism spectrometer--minimum 

deviation 0 
13. Dispersive power of a medium 0 
Mime Refraction at a spherical interface 1 
15. The lensmaker's equation 0 
16. The thin lens equation 0 
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TABLE 6.1 (continued) 


Number of Related 


sieves: test items * 
7. SFormati ono simagesmD yarrensces 

a) scale drawings 0 

b) analytical treatment 0 
RÉSMPONETNONMaMlLENS 0 
ig ERT onaticwaberr at Lon 0 
ZO. \Monochromabic aberrations 0 
21. The eye and the camera 0 
Ze eye Cehetus anvdwearreci LV earl enacs 0 
Zo.) simple, and compound Microscopes 0 
Zo el ew te we Scape 0 


13. INTERFERENCE AND DIEPPE RACTLGN 
1. Superposition of pulses and/or waves 0 


ae Ref bection and transmission of 
pulses and waves at a boundary 1 


3. Standing waves on a string, 
ends fixed i 


4. seanding waves in a pipe, both 
ends open 0 


>. Standing waves in a pipe, one end 
open, one end c¢losed 0 


6.9 Wheerirerence: of periodic Waves, Uwe 
point sources in a two-dimensional 
medium 3 


Lee Mneeritcnonce ese | ects onoduced. bya 
doubs rt (Youngs double slit) ih 


Oe LNtenT erence uet fecus) ploduced=meb.y a 
HUE per Silat 0 


a caUnvoVvers dit tract lone by a 
straight edge 0 


LOS seer aunn Ot ec ndititmact 1On) by <a 
sing le slit. Csingle silat 
interference) il 


TABLES 641% (continuedà 


Number of Related 
Topic test. itemst. 


DE ratnhofer diffraction by a 
circular aperture 0 


iar caunhofer diffraction by a 


grating 0 
ion Kaydeigh. resolution. criterion 0 
14. Resolving power of a grating 0 
15. Grating spectrometer 0 
ioe fresnel diffraction 0 
Wem incver,erence effects in parallel 

thins TiLms 0 
ie Machelson interferometer 0 


ae Interference effects in 
wedge-shaped thin films Mi 


ioe eCPRICl Ys AND: MAGNETISM 


ieee Lecurostatics 0 
Peaeetcetric force (Coulomb's Law) 0 
Pees lect ric field 0 
nie ctric potential energy 0 
meeelectric potential difference--Volt 0 
Ge SOUTce s+ Of. ent 0 
fee Maildakan. experiment 0 
8. Motion of a charge--ampere 0 
ye Ohms, Law--constant.resistance 0 
me Resistance of. a conductor 0 
Mere .s electric circuits 0 
O22 Kirchhoff's Laws 0 


TABLE 63 Ceontunued) 


Number of Related 


Topic téest.-LVemsig> 
LP SGapaciwance 0 
14. “Properties ‘of dielectrics 0 
1 5 Tranet cit MOREL) 0 
l6c8 Electric power ah) VD Ccum cine s 0 
17. Magnetism 0 
Less NaQmMet Let be ld 0 


Li. BOLece on Moving. chatg eme 
magnetic field 0 


ZV Se AMOR ol ICharge: Vouinds sao, tmune 
electron a) 


Zi | Magnetic field toroduced: by .a 
moving charge 0 


MOT Ce ENON a ccUrreltu Camm voli G 
ConduCctor in a uniform magnetic 


field 0 
23. Electric meters--galvanometers 0 
Ze ETES CPi eel OOS 0 


LO se eine COnGUCLOL TnOVIEhG) shim ma 


uniform magnetic field--Lenz' Law 0 
2167 Inductance 0 
Zi nee Generator 0 
20 UC Generator 0 
20 AN Cer eC Uae S . 0 
30. Transformers 0 
$1. hysteresis 0 
i. eeleehronagnetic spectrum 0 
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TABLE 6.1 (continued) 


Number of Related 
Topic test items * 


DER AIDES STRUCTURE 


i thonson, model of atom 0 
Z. Rutherford scattering experiment 0 
Solar system" model of atom 

(Rutherford model) 0 
we veroperties of electron 0 
>. Photoelectric effect t(phatons) 0 
6a Compton effect 0 
7. Particle-wave duality of radiation 0 


8. Particle-wave duality of matter 
(de Broglie) 0 


9. tine spectra (historical evidence, 
Balmer series, etc.) 0 


10. Discrete energy levels (Franck-Hertz 
experiment) 0 


le, energy levels of hydrogen (Bohr 
model) 0 
ibs NUCLEAR ARAYMS TCS 
ie nadtoecvive decay 0 


2. Alpha, beta and gamma radiation: 


properties and spectra 0 
PPPS L ee ULOnyolr Tagiarron 0 
HMS RQUCLUretorn Che nucleus 0 
Dom noperties of nucleons 0 
6. Nuclear reactions--general nature 0 
7. Nuclear fission 0 
8. Nuclear fusion 0 
9. ‘Radiation hazards 0 


TABLE 6S *Ceon tinued) 


Number of Related 
Nopritc test items ue 


LAS NITEMPER AU REMANDSEEAN 


|. Temperature 


a) scales 0 

b) methods of measurement 0 
Z. itihermal expansion 0 
a. “hea 

a) kinetic theory 0 

bye MaxwelPianevelocity=distribution 0 


c) conversion of mechanical to 

thermal .ene ray 0 
dit specit1ceshe at 0 
e) calorimetry 0 
f) gas laws 0 
g) change of phase 0 
h) vapour pressure and humidity 0 


is Heat transfer 
a) convection 0 
Do) Veconductiom 0 
Gow rediation 0 


5. Thermodynamics 
SD ist. aw 
b) second law 
CierherGarnae = cycle 0 


Ue PhUPeR eS ar SURLDS VOTER SInAN SIRE RMA 


iP eerste Apographic proper t ies 
Gieiscamp le isolads 0 


me Elastics properties. "Hookels#tanws 
moduli and compliances 0 


Toe We LeOSLON Lemp hope ries = band 
Siac vieelit ever Cond leon sr. 


semi-conductors and insulators 0 
Go Jelecuranre. properties, the diode 0 
Dao heel oOnrTe  pLroperbaes, sehe transistor 0 
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TABLE 6.1 (continued) 


| Number of Related 
LOpic test items * 


19. FLUIDS AT REST AND IN MOTION 
MAD -nErtyPenoe specific’ qravity 0 


2. Atmospheric pressure--the 
barometer 0 


3. Hydrostatic pressure--Pascal's 


Law 0 

4. Archimedes' principle--buoyancy 0 
PAT sur race tension+and capillary action 0 
eee utd, flow, continuity conditions 0 
me streamline flow 0 
Meeenernougii’ssPrineiple 0 
poe Vuroubent-fiow 0 
Pose ~Viscosity 0 
its Poiseuidle !s Law 0 
PUS RCA AO THEORY OF “RELATIVITY 0 


Pae=PROPERIVES-OF EREMENTARY®PARTICEES 
(other than proton, neutron or electron) 0 


27. OAHER TOPIES@(bleaser list and’ respond 
appropriately) 


a A ST 


*Some items are related to more.than one topic. 
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TABIEER6777 


RAIN GES CALERRODREPENSECS TO PTES 


0 -No Knowledge 


No knowledge of the topic is assumed on entrance or 
thes topes aS NOU COVE he Carian oe UitsS er. 


Descriptive 


Students understand the Lope in a purely 
descriptive manner. They. sare). .capable..of, sayaverbal 
description, including appropriate sds fim ito mS ei mel ae 
some) general ideasof where the topic fits sinmevenoverais 
SUD VEO u. 


2 -Introduetory 


students understand relevant ;concepts regarding esene 
topre= aneluding “any Cheoretical treatment srequi.ccagsine 
vector algebra or calculus is used or: ,assumeds Students 
are able to "provide descriptive answers to, MSIMPEE 
questions, and if appropriate, are able Low pdommexcreicec 
requiring SIMPLE “algebraic “manipulations and/otreolM mE 
graphical methods. 


3 -Intermediate 


students understand relevant concepts renerdinomaere 
bOpies They can use SIMPLE vector algebra and 
INTRODUCTORY, calculus af jappropriate. sstudents- pare able 
to jprovide descriptive answers to questions. 9 and san 
appropriate. Lo, do (NUMERICAL EXERCISES anvolv inicio hessso: 
more of the following techniques: algebraic manipulation, 
Vectors, and graphical methods. 


4 -Advanced 


Students understand relevant concepts regarding the 
topic. Nhey cam use vector calgebra and) calewlusmend 
appropriates. ssbudents, are able to: discuss thismeoovemtn 
descruptive. FErms,. and af sappropriate, are. ab lc SCORE DIN 
PROBLEMS Sstated in descriptive. terms with ‘ommwitnoue 
numerical data included, using one or more CORRE 
following techniques: algebraic manipulationeeveccarce 
calculus and graphic analysis. 
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TABLE 6.6 


DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS SUGGESTING GAPS 


General Total 
epic Items 1 
L 6 4 
2 3 2 
3 18 4 
4 7 0 
7 4 0 
8 2 0 
9 8 0 
10 9 Ve 
ira 8 1 
17. 4 0 
15) 8 2 


miypes of gap: 


l--major emphasis; expected at university; 


Type of gap* 


2 


SVS Ae Se Area 


3 


ao (em) le TS Ses (cai Sent (=) 


£ 


mM SN OO OO NW He © pb 


covered with 


students by 80% or fewer of secondary teachers 


Z--major emphasis; expected at university; 
SSHGD level or assumed by more than 80% 


taught at 
of 


secondary teachers; assumed on SSHGD entry by 


one=Cthard or.more of secondary teachers 


S--mMa jor emphasis; expected at university; 


taught at 


SSHGD level or assumed at SSHGD entry by fewer 


than one-third of secondary teachers 


4--other than major emphasis 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


FRENCH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, there have been substantial changes in the 
emphasis given to various skills in secondary school courses in 
French. at the senior level. The Project III report for this study 
suggests that these changes include a reduction in the amount of 
attention paid to grammar, writing and translation (particularly 
the last of these), and a corresponding increase in the relative 
importance of the spoken language and of literature. The report 
also points out that there is a great deal of variability from 
school to school in course content and emphases, and that teachers 
of Grade Thirteen courses reported a similar variability in the 
levels of knowledge and capability of their incoming students. 
University teachers indicated that this variability is still 
present on university entry. Overall, teachers at both these 
levels reported that they were somewhat dissatisfied with the 


skills of their incoming students. 


The Course Description Questionnaires used by Project III to 
elicit from secondary and university teachers a description of the 
content of their courses and the relative importance given to 
various skills. included a list..of 17. "topics''--perhaps more 
accurately, in the case of French, described as "skills". This 


list/iesmivent in, .able+7¥1;.iilt was notvipossiblenfornthe sRroject 


*(This chapter was written with the assistance of Mary Hainsworth, a 


part-time researcher. ) 


Il staff to test all these topics, and in fact no attempt was 
made to do so. Partly because of the variability mentioned above 
in the content of Grade Thirteen courses, attempts to find or 
develop a test closely tied to this content would have served 
little purpose. The tests used in the study are more properly 
considered as measuring the students' degree of facility in using 
French in various ways than as measuring their achievement in a 


particular course. 


This does not mean, however, that the tests are totally 
unrelated to the secondary school curriculum. Teachers of Grade 
Thirteen French (along with teachers of first year university 
courses in French) were asked to examine the tests in terms of 
the expectations they held of what students should know, both on 
entry ‘to dnd ‘on exit from their ‘courses. Detailed -dataon, therm 
responses are reported in Appendix A3 of the Project II report; 
some of these responses are also included in this chapter at 
appropriate points. In general, teachers judged the tests to be 
appropriate in’ kind’ and in degree “of “difficulty Tor testing =the 
particular skills on which they focussed, and (as is discussed 
later in this chapter) also agreed that developing these skills 
was a central goal of their courses. Some reservations were 


expressed or implied about particular parts of particular tests. 


A battery of four tests was used in Project IIT, with each 
test -addressing’ itself’ primarily “to ) a different —skili4y althouda 
indirectly to others. The first was the Reading Test, which was 
most concerned with Topic 11, "Reading comprehension", though it 
dealt unavoidably with Topic 8, 'Vocabulary--general", as well. 
The» Listening! Test ™ dealt most’ directly with” Topic 23°" ' Aural 
comprehension", and again necessarily involved Topic 8. The 
Writing Test measured competencies in Topics 1 to 5--knowledge 
of various grammatical points, ability to apply this knowledge in 
writing and speaking, and ability to express ideas clearly and 
correctly in written French. Inevitably, vocabulary was also 
tested. The Speaking Test measured the same grammatical 
competencies, the ability to apply them, and fluency in spoken 


French (Topic 13), along with vocabulary. 
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It is important to note that, although the testing done by 
MERE did) notiscover|.the.entire. List: of skillesexananed by 
Project III, it did deal with those skills judged most important 
by teachers participating in Project III. There are several pieces 
of data corroborating this statement in the Project III findings. 
First, secondary teachers were Given a list of 14 possible aims 
of a Grade 13 French course, and asked how much emphasis they 
gave these aims in their course. Knowledge of grammar was not 
specifically included in this list. Of the 14 aims listed, there 
were only six to which almost all teachers reported giving 
moderate to heavy emphasis (94% or more of the teachers 
questioned--the next highest number was 84%). Four of these six 
amsiawere: skill in reading; skill. in writing; aural 
comprehension; and skill in speaking. (The others were respect 
for precision of expression--oral and/or written--and 
self-confidence in French.) Second, the same teachers were asked 
to state the proportion of class time they allocated to each of 
the 17 topics listed in Table 7.1. The topics receiving on the 
average, 0 or. more. of class time were: Topics’ 1 -to 4, 
considered as a unit (grammar)--22%; Topic 5 (expressing ideas 
clearly and correctly in written French)--13%; Topics 8 to 10 as 
a unit (vocabulary)--10%; Topic 11 (reading comprehension)--13%; 
Topic 12 (aural comprehension)--10%; and Topic 13 (fluency in 


spoken French)--13%. 


The topics examined by these tests, then, as a group 
occupied on the average 68% of classroom time at the Grade 
Thirteen level, and were those judged by teachers at that level 
to warrant most emphasis. The same pattern held at the university 
level. The aims given moderate to heavy emphasis by most teachers 
at this level (85% or more of those questioned) were the same as 
Phnose ait. the lower ,leveh, .with the addition of ,only 
One--"appreciation of language as a medium of human thought". 
The topics given the largest proportion of class time were 
grammar (18%); fluency in spoken French (14%); ability to express 
ideas clearly and correctly in spoken French (14%); aural 


comprehension (13%); and vocabulary (8%). The total allotment of 
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class time to these topics is thus 67%, just under the secondary 


figure of 68%. 


PROGEC hE TD AA 


Project III was responsible for developing the list of topics to 
which we have been referring. We have also used data from this 
project to confirm that the areas examined by the Project II 
tests are in fact those considered most important by both 


secondary and university teachers of French. 


One more piece of information is available to this report 
from the Project Til) work: Por each af the -l7 topics=includedmig 
the list, both secondary and university teachers were asked to 


locate, on a 0 to 4 scale, the following: 


(a) the level at which, on the average, students entered 


their course 


(b) the level at which, on the average, students left their 


course. 


(c) the level at which they would prefer to have students 


enter their courses. 


(d) the level at which, given this preferred level. they 


could send students out of their course. 


In this report, the only figures that will be examined are 
secondary teachers' assessments of their students' actual exit 
level, and the university teachers! assessments of their students! 
actual entrance level. The mean reported levels for each topic, 


along with the definition of the scale, are given in Table 7.2. 
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One is immediately struck in looking at this table by the 
differences in these levels. The university teachers were 
considering students coming from the secondary teachers' classes, 
and one would assume that in fact they were looking at the better 
students from those classes. Yet their assessment of student 
knowledge is in every case lower than the assessment made by the 
secondary teachers--by about one level, on the average. (This is 
a pattern that recurs in all subjects, rather than being peculiar 
to French.) The only logical conclusion seems to be that the two 
sets of teachers had a different understanding of the scale--that 
what a secondary teacher considered, for example, moderate 
competence, was considered by the university teacher to be 
minimal competence. These figures as they stand, then, tell us 
very little. However, if they are used to rank-order the 
topics--to tell us which topics each group of teachers considered 
best-handled and worst-handled by the students--a very high 
degree of consistency emerges. Of the six topics ranked highest 
by each group of teachers, five correspond. The same five topics 
are ranked lowest by each group. And in general, rankings 
correspond very closely. The largest discrepancies occur with 
topics 7 and 8. University teachers have a somewhat higher 
opinion of students' skill in translating from French to English 
than do secondary teachers, and the reverse is true in the case 


of general vocabulary. 


PROJECT LIT WATA 


The project II data on French as a second language are much less 
homogeneous in form than, for example, the data on mathematics 
and physics. A detailed discussion of these data will be left to 
the various appropriate spots later in the chapter. There are, 
however, some general points that may be made here concerning the 


relationship between the data and the topic list. 


Zion 


Topics 1 to 4 inclusive deal with grammar. Grammar is not 
tested in either the Reading Test or the Listening Test, except 
insofar as in isolated cases a knowledge of a particular 
grammatical point may be required if the student is to understand 
what he/she is reading or hearing. It is tested in» the» Writing 
Test and Speaking Test, but most often in a way which prevents 
the investigator from separating out these four topics. The 
structure of the testing is such that, although one can report on 
the students' level of performance with respect to grammar in 
general, it is very difficult or impossible to talk specifically 
about their competence with, for instance, verb tenses and moods. 
As well, the distinction between competence in grammar and 
competence in applying grammar in writing and speaking is one 
that. in) practice it) is “difficult to make “since. ‘tihismapplacation 
of grammar to writing and speaking is the only context we have in 
which to measure the students' theoretical knowledge of 


grammatical points. 


A more: -dif ficult. (problem Varisiess) wr times lop aces 
(Vocabulary--general). Vocabulary is tested throughout all four 
tests in the battery, but never alone. There seems no way to 
isolate this component of the test so that any conclusions can be 
made about the extent and range of students' vocabulary. The best 
that can be done is to point out that student performance was 
very good on many test items, and one must assume that this 
implies a knowledge of the vocabulary used in these items. No 
attempt will be made, therefore, to interpret any of these test 
results as indicating a particular level of knowledge of 
vocabulary. (This may not be such a serious omission as it might 
appear, since, to quote a comment made by one teacher in reaction 
to the tests, "Vocabulary is a rather chancy subject since there 


are no standard words to be learned.") 


Mhatyillbescexamined 0 then yw. aremithe #Projectaviimidaca 
relating to grammar (Topics 1 to 4); ability to express ideas 
clearly and correctly in) written French (Topic) nr he 
comprehension (Topic 11); aural comprehension (Topic 12); and 


fluency in spoken French (Topic 13). 
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READING 


4.1 Reading Test, Part A 
fnew neodinge [est consisted” of Evo parts 2 oln sParteeAs Students 
were given a number of sentences from which a word or group of 
words had been omitted, and were asked to choose the correct 
word(s) from among four possible responses. 

Teachers at both levels were asked to comment on each of 
these items individually, assessing on a scale supplied to them 
the elements of vocabulary and grammar needed to respond to the 


item. The possible responses for secondary teachers were: 


A. Old knowledge that students should have on entry to the 


course. 
Al. This knowledge is not reviewed in the course. 
A2. This knowledge is reviewed in the course. 


B. New knowledge that all students are expected to learn 


in the course. 


C. New knowledge that some students are expected to learn 


an theveourse- 

Cie Only 1% to’ 25% of students should Vearn this: 
C2. Only 26% to 50% of students should learn this. 
C3. Only 51% to 75% of students should learn this. 


C4. More than 75% but not all students should learn 
this. 
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D. New knowledge that no student is expected to learn. 


For university teachers, categories A and B remained the 


same; C and D were replaced by: 
GeOthene 


Table 7.3 gives, for eachiitem ini Part A of wthissteses” Che 


following information: 


(a) the percentage of students correctly answering the 


item; 


(b) the percentage of secondary teachers classifying the 


item as each ofmA es ec vandsD:; 


(c) the percentage of university teachers classifying the 


item as each of A, B and C. 


these a2temspecan be divaded, fusing the  crrverron yan 
percentage of students correct ly answering each item, into two 
groups. Nine of the items were correctly answered by 60% or more 
of the students. The remaining eight items had a success rate of 
under 50%. (No item fell into the 50% to 59% correct range.) It 
may pe of: “interest. to. "see whether MEME TE ism ay Corresponding 
division of the teacher assessments at both the secondary and 


university levels. 


We examine first the percentage of teachers at the secondary 
level describing these items as A or B--that is, knowledge that 
students should have no later than the end of Grade Thirteen. For 
the nine better-answered items, the mean percentage is 87; for 
the eight more poorly answered items, the mean percentage is 60. 
This is a substantial difference, and suggests that the secondary 
teachers have a fairly clear idea of what their students can and 
cannot do. The evidence is even stronger when it is pointed out 


that in only three cases of the nine where performance was high 
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does this percentage fall below 85, and that on the eight more 


difficult items in only two cases does it rise above 65. 


If we examine in the same way the statements of university 
teachers about whether students should have the knowledge in these 
items on entry to their courses (the A ratings), we find the same 
sort ,of pattern. For the nine » well-done, items, the mean 
percentage of A ratings is 79; for the eight poorly-done ones, 
the mean percentage is 47. Although these figures are lower than 
the corresponding ones for secondary teachers, they differ by 
about the same amount from one another as do the secondary 
figures. On only three of the well-done items does the percentage 
fall below 75; on only two of the poorly-done ones does it 


exceed 50. 


What is even more interesting is that if we examine the 
five anomalous items in each case (those apparently misjudged by 
university teachers), we find that four of the five items 
correspond. The three items on which performance was good, but 
which received fewer than 85% A or B ratings from secondary 
teachers, are the same three items that received fewer than 75% 
A ratings from university teachers. The two groups agreed on one 
item which, although poorly done, was given more than 65% A or 
B ratings by secondary teachers and more than 50% A ratings by 
university teachers. Each group included one more item in this 
category; these do not correspond, but in each case the item in 


question came very close to the borderline on the other list. 


In other words, then, the secondary and university teachers 
generally agreed on what students should know at the end of Grade 
Thirteen and the beginning of university. However, of the 17 
items’ in this part of the Reading Test, there were six which 
indicated by their results that both groups of teachers had made 
the same misjudgement about a particular skill or piece of 
knowledge. In three cases (Ttems eMail candrale)aastudentsip Were 
performing better than their teachers expected, and in three cases 
(Items 6, 10 and 16) more poorly. It is of interest that two of 


the three items on which students "over-performed" dealt with 
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idiomatic constructions, and that two of the three on which they 


"under-performed" concerned reflexive or semi-reflexive verbs. 


4.22 Reading West’, “Part B 


The second part of the Reading Test contained six short passages 
in French, each accompanied by from three to five questions about 
the passage in multiple-choice four-option form. Teachers at both 
levels were asked to comment on the difficulty of each of these 
passages for students at the level being tested. They were also 
asked to state the percentage of their students, both at entry to 
and on exit from their courses, who should be able to read a 
passage for literal understanding, to identify the main idea or 
purpose, and to draw inferences and see implications, and to 
specify the degree of emphasis they placed on each of these skills 


in their teaching. 


(It is difficult to distinguish clearly which test items 
test each of the three skills mentioned above. The majority of 
the items, particularly on the earlier passages, test literal 
understanding; some, particularly on the later passages, ask for 
some inference, although not at a high level. No items test 
primarily the students' ability to grasp the main idea or purpose 
of a passage. No effort will be made here to compare test 
performance on those items with an element of inference and those 
which lack this element, other than to mention that the passage 
on which performance was worst--number 5--was also the one whose 


items demanded the greatest degree of inference. ) 


Table 7.4 reports the responses of both sets of teachers to 
the general questions, and Table 7.5 their assessment of the 
difficulty of the various passages. For each passage, Table 7.5 
also includes the number of students correctly responding to each 


question related to the passage. 
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IEMcanpbe,.seen:from.Table. 7.4. that one-half of the Grade 
Thirteen teachers felt that all their students should, on leaving 
Grade Thirteen, be able to read a passage such as those in the 
test for literal understanding, and that 88% of these teachers 
had this expectation for over three-quarters of their students. 
The comparable figures for university teachers at entry to their 
courses are: 50% expected all students to have this skids. and 
78% expected at least three-quarters of their students to have 
it. There is not a great discrepancy in these figures, although 
university expectations are slightly lower than secondar y 


expectations. 


When it came to identifying the main idea or purpose of 
such a passage, there was a much greater difference in 
expectations. Almost all secondary teachers felt that at least 
toree-quarters of their outgoing students should be able to do 
this, but only 61% of university teachers had the same level of 


expectation of their incoming students. 


The gap in expectations closed somewhat with respect to 
drawing inferences and seeing implications. A much smaller 
percentage of both groups expected students to have this skill at 
the interface--54% of secondary teachers expected this of 
three-quarters or more of their outgoing students, and 45% of 
university teachers expected it on entry to their courses from 


three-quarters or more of students. 


This difference in expectation reveals itself as well in 
Table 7.5. Without exception, university teachers considered the 
test passages more difficult than did the secondary teachers, 
although their rankings of these passages according to difficulty 
corresponded closely. The assessments given in this table were 
arrived at by averaging teacher responses on each level, with 1 
representing "too easy", 2 "somewhat easy", 3 "about right", 4 
“somewhat. difficult" and 5 "too difficult". Overall, two of the 
passages were assessed by both groups as in the "somewhat easy" 


range, two in the "about right" range, and two as approaching 


"somewhat difficult". 
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Again, there seems a reasonable correspondence between the 
expectations of the two groups of teachers, with the university 
teachers being slightly more pessimistic than the secondary 
teachers about student capabilities. These expectations are also 
relatively well borne out by student performance. Passages 1 and 
2, rated "somewhat easy", produced mean success rates on the 
related items of 91% and 87% respectively. Passages 5 and 6, 
judged the most difficult by both groups, had mean success rates 
of 41% and 63% respectively. One of the "about right" passages 
had a mean success rate of 69%--approximately what would be 
expected in view of the other results. However, students 
performed much better comparatively on the other middle difficulty 


passage, with a mean success rate of 87%. 


4.3 Gaps and Duplications 


No major gaps or duplications were suggested by the analysis of 
the data on reading. For the most part, university and secondary 
expectations of student performance were similar, with university 
teachers being slightly less confident than their secondary 
counterparts of student achievement in this skill. (The consistent 
discrepancy parallels the similar consistent difference in the 
Project III data in teachers' assessments of the level of 
knowledge of students at the interface. It may be explained by a 
hypothesis similar to the one advanced in that case--a different 
perception at the two levels of what constitutes satisfactory 
performance. ) The data suggest that it would be wise to take a 
future look, however, at four areas--most especially, student 
capability to deal with reading for inference and implication, and 
to identify the main idea or purpose of a passage. The other two 
areas are more properly dealt with under the headings of grammar 
(what may be an insufficient grasp of reflexive and 
semi-reflexive verbs) and vocabulary (greater student capability 
than expected by teachers in the comprehension of idiomatic 


French.) 
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LISTENING 


Although skill in reading has always been an important goal of 
the secondary school French courses, emphasis on aural 
comprehension is a relatively recent phenomenon. It was considered 
by both university and secondary teachers included in Project III 
to be second in importance only to some aspects of grammar, and 
equal in importance to reading comprehension (and, in the 
secondary case, vocabulary). The Project III Listening Test is 


thus of particular interest to this study. 


The Listening Test was composed of five sections, 


increasingly complex. Each will be discussed in turn. 


Pelgteisvening,; lest... Part,.1 


Part 1 consisted of seven items. The student was supplied 
with four pictures for each item, and was asked to select the the 
picture corresponding to the sentence he/she heard on the test 
tape. Each of these items was given the same sort of assessment 
by teachers as the items in the first part of the Reading Test 
Me BEC on. tDainithe «caseiof secondary .teachersy iA, iByore €. in 


the case of university teachers). 


Table 7.5 reports for each item (both in this part of the 
test and in other parts) the percentage of students correctly 
answering the item and the percentage of teachers at each level 


giving various assessments to each item. 


All of these items were judged by at least 96% of secondary 
teachers as falling within the capabilities of their students by 
the end of Grade Thirteen. Only one item fell below the 96% mark 
at Grade Thirteen entry. The same item was the only one judged 
to be old knowledge at university admission by fewer than 94% of 
university teachers (only 72% classified it A). This item was by 


far the worst answered, with only 24% of students responding 
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correctly. Performance was very good (80% or more correct) on 
four of the items, somewhat lower (52% and 56% respectively) on 
two other and very low on the one already mentioned. To judge by 
the response pattern on one poorly answered item, the problem was 
a failure to distinguish aurally between the words "sous" and 
"sur''; on the other items the problem was somewhat more complex. 


The very poorly done item again involved a reflexive verb. 


Ded sLSt CALNGIIeCSU,aranuEZ 


In this section of the test, students heard a brief remark or 
question. They were then required to select from among four 
choices printed in their test books the response which would be 
most likely to be made to this remark or question. The same data 


are given in Table 7.6 for these items as for those in Part l. 


The close relationship’ evident “in thes Reading  lesty-and ans 
ther fiest party of the tbistening sWesu™ between sec ondanyerccnoen 
assessments and actual student performance on particular items 
breaks) down badly in’ this "Sec tone here wer suri ssome 
correlation between the secondary and university expectations of 
students leaving Grade Thirteen and entering university, but 
actual student performance differs strikingly from these 
expectations, except at the upper extreme. The two items for 
which the percentage of A and B rankings from secondary teachers 
was 100% also received the greatest percentages of A rankings 
from university teachers (94% and 100% respectively), and were 
the best done (with success rates of 87% and 86%). The same item 
(number 15) appeared at the bottom of both the secondary and 
university rankings, with 60% of secondary teachers feeling 
students should be able to handle this material, and 39% of 
university teachers agreeing; it was in fact the fifth best done 
item. The six items which received ratings from secondary 
teachers which were between 90% and 100% As or Bs had success 
bates) [ranging "rom 2 tons swith more’ "Ore them mea erie 


bottom of that range than near the top. 
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With the exception of item 15, all items were considered 
within the capabilities of these students by iat. least. .o4 or 
their secondary teachers and 61% of their university teachers. 
Yet only four items were well answered. (As in the first part of 
the Reading Test, there is a decided split in the results--four 
items answered correctly by 79% or more of students, and the 


other five answered correctly by at most 61% of students.) 


There is no obvious Similarity among the poorly-answered 
items which might account for these results (although again one 
contains a reflexive verb). The assumption for the moment must be 
that students are considerably less competent in this sort of task 
than their teachers at either level assume (though here the 
university expectations come closer to reality). This assumption 
Will be supported or questioned as we proceed to examine the data 


on Similar but more complex tasks. 


D pristenang Jest, Part: 3 


In Part 3 of the test, the students listened to a series of short 
dialogues. After each dialogue, they chose from among four 
printed choices the one statement which was correct according to 
what they had heard. Data on these items are included in Table 
7.6 in the same form as data on the items in the previous parts 


@pethe test. 


The sharp division into well-done and poorly-done items 
does not appear in this part of the test; success rates range 
ever’ the whole interval from) 36% .to 91%. This is somewhat 
surprising in view of the consistency of secondary assessments of 
the items, with five of the eight receiving more than 90% A or B 
ratings. Those with the smallest percentages of such ratings (70% 
and 80%) were the worst done; they also received the smallest 
percentages of A ratings from university teachers (41% and 53%). 
So the three sets of data correspond at the lower end. However, 
one item at the very top of both sets of ratings (item 23, with 


99% A or B ratings from secondary teachers and 94% A ratings 
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from university teachers) was relatively poorly done at 56% 
correct, and in general the spread of success rates was much 
greater than could have been expected from the inventory data. 
The results on this section must be regarded as supporting the 
hypothesis that students are less able in this area than their 


teachers at both levels believe. 


>. 4 Listening, leses Part 4 


In Part '4 “of ‘the “test; the “students heard a “Series “or Shore 
broadcasts or announcements, each followed by a question to which 
they were to select the appropriate response from among four 
printed choices. The data on these items are included in Table 
PUG. 


Student performance on these five items was relatively 
consistent when compared to that on earlier sections of the test, 
with all success rates between 51% and 6/%. This performance 
was, however, in some cases less good than might have been 
expected from the = teacher ratings, According to 96.0 Of =more=on 
secondary teachers, students should have been competent to deal 
with items 25 and 26, yet the success rates were fairly low. 
(These two items were also most widely expected to be old 
knowledge at the university level.) Performance was poorest on the 
item which fewest secondary teachers felt that students should be 


able to deal with. 
Again, students seemed in this section to be performing 
below the expectations of their teachers at the secondary level, 


though (except in the case of item 29) near the level expected by 


university teachers. 


J ee LOvenAnge lesty, mans. 


The last part of the Listening Test consisted of two much longer 


passages, followed respectively by two and three questions about 
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the passage. The first was a dialogue between two people; the 
second involved three voices in a dramatic scene. Data on the 


Mive items are in Table.7.6.. 


secondary teachers had about the same expectations for both 
passages, giving no fewer than 89% A or B ratings to all five 
items. University teachers had somewhat higher expectations of 
student performance on the first passage. In fact, student 
performance was considerably better on the second; the mean 
success rate on its three related items was 77%, as opposed to a 
mean success rate of 56% on the two items dealing with the first 


passage. 


Performance on the first passage can be described as well 
below both sets of expectations. That on the second passage was 
reasonably consistent with secondary teachers' expectations, and 


as high as or higher than those of university teachers. 


9.6 Gaps and Duplications 


In spite of the differences that have been pointed out among 
Student performance .on, various »parts «of athesitests average 
performance on these parts did not differ greatly. Performance 
was best on the last part, which included the two lengthy 
passages; the mean success rate on these items was 70%. The 
Students did most poorly on Part 4--=the broadcasts and 
announcements--with a mean success rate of 60%. Some hypotheses 
suggest themselves: that students perform better when given a 
longer passage so that they can pick up clues from the context 
about the meaning of unfamiliar words and phrases; that the 
contrast of two or more voices provides additional contextual help 
to the students; that the double task of recognizing both the 
spoken words on the tape and the written words in the test book 
is more difficult in general than that of matching the spoken 


words with a picture. 
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But these hypotheses, although they may provide ground for 
further investigation, are not the main aim of this section. That 
aim is a comparison of actual test performance with the 
expectations of both secondary and university teachers about 
student competence in aural comprehension, and a comparison of 


those expectations with one another. 


If we examine the Listening Test as a whole (see Table 
7.7), Giving each item equal weight and disregarding’ the 
differences between and among parts of the test, it is clear that 
there is a strong relationship between both sets of expectations 
and actual performance. In general, as the performance level 
rose, so did the percentage of teachers expecting students to 
know the material tested. There are two anomalies--secondar y 
teachers greatly misjudged student knowledge on the four most 
poorly done items, and university teachers showed less precise 
judgment of this knowledge on those items in the 291% to 70% 
correct range. It is the first of these anomalies with which we 


are concerned; the second is relatively minor. 


The four most poorly done items appear to have no common 
element. Two of the items (numbers 20 and 24) owe their poor 
success rate largely to the number of students who omitted them 
(40% and 27% respectively). There may be in these items elements 
of vocabulary or grammar with which many students are unfamiliar; 
this suggestion is supported by the relatively low percentages of 
A and B ratings the items received from their secondary teachers 
C805" “and 70% respectively). However, the percentages’ of 
university teachers expecting incoming students to have this 
knowledge are also relatively low (59% and 41%), so that there 
cannot be said to be a serious gap here. The other two poorly 
done items were not omitted by many students; rather; in each 
case a particular wrong response was heavily selected. This 
knowledge was assumed by more university teachers (72% and 78%), 
and there does appear to be a gap with each of these items. It is 
unfortunately hard to deduce from the items exactly what the 


Nature Ot Sinks Tapis. 
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If we examine the nine items on which the success rate was 
over 80%, we find only one for which the percentage of university 
teachers expecting students to know the material was under 80% 
(item 32). Thus there does not seem to be any serious problem of 


duplication. 


In general, then, with minor exceptions, student 
performance on the Listening Test corresponds fairly closely to 
university expectations of what incoming students should know, 
and with the assessments of their secondary teachers of the 
extent of their knowledge. In some parts of the test, performance 
was somewhat nearer the (generally slightly higher) secondary 
expectations; in others, it fit more closely with the slightly 
lower university expectations. But overall, the fit between the 
knowledge possessed by incoming students and the knowledge 


expected by their first year university teachers was good. 


WRITING 


ire: Werting! slesticconsistedsofyt wor partsa ones of Swhich could be 
described with some reservations as "objective", and the other of 
which could be described with some of the same reservations as 


"essay". 


Oot Writsangetest , Part vA 


This section of the test was concerned primarily with grammar and 
Eheesabrlityo toe-applywiit..anidwriting, > further’ -discussion|\will 
therefore be postponed to the section of this chapter dealing with 


grammar. 


Lop 


642 Wrieing lest harem 


The second half of the test dealt much more directly with Topic 
5, “Ability to express ideas clearly and correctly in written 
French". Students were given ten minutes to write a brief 
composition on a given subject. They were supplied with a number 
of themes to be included in the composition (the themes were 


listed in French, thus removing some of the vocabulary factor). 


Table 7.8 reports the responses of both secondary and 
university teachers to four questions about their expectations of 
student writing performance, the emphasis they give to writing 
exercises similar to those used in the test, and their assessment 


of the difficulty of the exercise in the test. 


76% ‘of secondary teachers reported that” by the end of the 
Grade Thirteen course, better than three-quarters of their 
students should be able to produce an acceptable composition of 
this sort. 66% of university teachers expected that more than 
three-quarters of their incoming students should be able to 
perform this task. Almost Ted proportions of teachers at 
the two levels reported giving heavy or moderately heavy emphasis 
to this type of assignment--5/% of secondary teachers and 56% of 
university teachers. About three-quarters of each group felt that 


the assignment was at a suitable level of difficulty. 


Each writing exercise was marked by two different markers, 
and assigned three different marks by each. Each marker counted, 
farsi; ithe Stovall number’ of “inteliigibple ielaus ecm im. seine 
Composition; second, the number of these clauses which were 
grammatically correct; and third, the number of clauses which 


were (correct win vocabulary. 


Each pair of marks was averaged to produce a final set of 
three’ marks for the writing exercise--total number of 
intelligible clauses, number of grammatically correct clauses, and 


number of clauses correct in vocabulary. 
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A number of further scores were calculated from these 
figures; details are given in Appendix A3 to the Project II 


report. Only two of these scores will be considered here, for 


reasons outlined in that Appendix. They are (where a = total 
number of intelligible clauses, b = number of clauses correct in 
grammar, and c = number of clauses correct in vocabulary): 


(a) Writing Quantity = 3b + 2c 


(b) Writing Quality = 40b/a + 30c/a 


6.3 Gaps and Duplications 


Table 7.9 present summary performance data for the writing 
exercise. The average student produced about 14 clauses in the 
allotted ten minutes, of which about 11 contained no errors in 
vocabulary and about seven contained no grammatical errors. This 
would appear to be acceptable performance in terms of length and 
use of vocabulary, though somewhat less than desirable in terms 


of grammar. 


What is of most interest and concern, however, ïis the 
amount of variability evident in these scores. Of the 54 students 
tested, six were unable to produce more than seven clauses 
altogether, but nine wrote more than 20 clauses. Eight students 
failed to produce as many as six clauses correct in vocabulary, 
but six others wrote 16 or more such clauses. Ten students 
managed no more than two grammatically correct clauses; four 
produced 15 or more clauses without grammatical errors. That this 
variation in number of correct clauses written is more than a 
function of variation in total length can be seen by the large 
range of the Writing Quality scores and the relatively large 
standard deviation of those scores (which are independent of total 


length). 
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This variation cannot help but present problems to teachers 
at the first year university level. They are receiving on the one 
hand some students who demonstrate considerable fluency and 
facility in writing in French; on the other hand, others of their 
incoming students have little but a rudimentary skill in the 
written language. This may in part explain the diversity reported 
in Table 7.8 in the amount of emphasis given to writing skills 
in university courses. And the variation in performance may well 
be closely related to the similar diversity of treatment at the 


Grade Thirteen level, as also reported in that table. 


The whole area of writing must, on the basis of these test 
results, ‘be considered as suffering, from boca ADS NA NME 
duplications. Any university writing program aimed at the 
students less able in writing will be far below the level of the 
better students, and any program which assumes the high level of 
skill demonstrated by many of the better students will be beyond 


the grasp of those who have not mastered the written language. 


SPEAKING 

The Speaking lest * was composed sor tf ourtiparts ences. Ing 
respectively pronunciation; structural control; oral reading; and 
fluency. Although elements of grammar and _ vocabulary’ were 
involved, the main focus of the test. was on Topic 13, "Fluency 


in spoken French". 


Wal Speaking lest) (Partial 


Part Al sof, the testirequired, the: studentrto repeat tonto ameane 6 
brief sentences after hearing them twice from a second tape. Both 
secondary and university teachers assessed each phrase on the 
ABCD or ABC scale used with portions of the other tests of 
French. The assessments are not reported here because of the 


small amount of variation from item to item. For the 16 
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sentences, the range in percentages of secondary teachers 
assessing them as A or B is from 90% to 98%; the range of 
university teachers assessing them as A is from 94% to 100%. In 
other words, both groups of teachers were confident that all 


tasks were within the capabilities of the students. 


The total number of points it was possible for a student to 
earn on this section of the test was 29. The 16 sentences 
contained 29 critical phonemes or phonological features; the 
student's rendition of each was scored 1 (acceptable) or 0 
(unacceptable). The range of scores assigned was from 13; to 29, 
pare he mean tof Bl. O9irncanide ali sttandardsardeveatiom eof 


3.39--consistent and satisfactory performance. 


722 speaking Test, Part II 


This part of the test was designed to assess structural control. 
It contained ten items, each of which required the student to 
examine a simple picture, listen to a question about the picture, 
and make a brief reply in sentence form. Teachers were also asked 
to assess the content of these items on the ABCD or ABC scale; 
since there was more variation here than in the first part of the 


test, their responses are summarized in Table 7.10. 


A total of 40 points could be gained for this part of the 


test. Each response was scored on the following scale: 
jE Anolviresponse;s acresponseticofratvyes"™ or RENE, an 
inappropriate or unintelligible response; a response of 


"T don't know" 


1 - an accumulation of serious errors; one serious error 


accompanied by one or several minor errors 


2? - one serious error or an accumulation of minor errors 


LOD 


3 - one or two minor errors 
4 - completely correct 


The actual scores ranged from O to 36, with a mean of 
18.73 and a standard deviation of 8.48-—-considerably) more 
variation than was present in the pronunciation part of the test, 
and an average level of achievement that must be considered less 
than’. ‘satisfactory... “(hhev mean of I@s/2 ° "represcnus rage mean 
individual item score of 0.19--at least one serious error or an 
accumulation of minor errors.) There was only one of these items 
not considered within the students' competence by at least 90% of 
secondary teachers, and one other which was expected at 
university entry by fewer than 75% of university teachers. Judged 
in the light of these expectations, student performance was 
disappointing. The wide range of scores (one-fifth of the students 
had scores above 25, while another fifth had scores below 12) 
presents the same problems to university teachers as does the 
Similar score range on the writing exercise forming part of the 
Writing lest... A’ “class ‘containing <students’ Wofs = sticheidisparace 


levels of ability cannot be a simple one to teach satisfactorily. 


J. speak Inge Vesti ar bah 


In the third part of the test, the student was required to read 
aloud a passage in French after being given three minutes in 
which to study the text. Table 7.10 reports the ratings by 
secondary and university teachers of “thers difficulty of this 
passage, along with their opinions on what percentage of their 
students should be able to perform this task acceptably on entry 
to and on exit from their courses. The teachers also specified 


the amount of emphasis given in their courses to oral reading. 


There was a very large difference of opinion between 
secondary and university teachers about the ability of students at 
the interface in oral reading. 89% of secondary teachers stated 


that on exit from Grade Thirteen courses )mores than 
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three-quarters of students should be able to read the given 
passage acceptably. However, only 50% of university teachers 
expected this capability from more than three-quarters of their 
incoming students. As well, a higher proportion of secondar y 
teachers judged the passage to be very easy or somewhat easy--27% 
in contrast to 11% of university teachers. These contrasts may 
indicate that teachers at the two level attached different 


meanings to the word "acceptable". 


A total of 14 points was allotted to this part of the test. 
The marker considered 24 points concerning particulars of 
pronunciation (including stress and intonation), and assigned each 
Swark. Of jlcor 0. Scoresvaried froms.7) tom2d6e.with<avmean of 
15.71 and a standard deviation of 3.85. As for the pronunciation 
portion of the test, results were consistent, and satisfactory 


though not excellent. 


7.4 Speaking Test, Part IV 


The last part of the Speaking Test was designed to test fluency 
in spoken French. Students were presented with two similar tasks. 
In the first, they were asked to choose among three sets of three 
DICLUPES.,. each in, comic ) strip!) «format=<t-ve a.) “belling sa 
connected story--and, after one minute for preparation, to 
describe in 30 seconds what was happening in the pictures. In the 
second task, the choice was among three single pictures; after 
one minute of preparation, the student was to deseribe in 30 
seconds the probable events that took place before the events in 
the picture, the actual events, and the probable outcome of the 


Situation. 


Table 7.12 gives the comments of teachers on the difficulty 
of each of these tasks, and the percentage of their students that 
they felt should be able to perform the tasks acceptably on entry 
to and exit from their courses. It also includes a description of 
the amount of emphasis teachers reported giving to the develonment 


of student ability in such tasks. 


SU 


For “the! first: task S740 sof “secondary Péché re “relc the 
exercise was within the capabilities of more than three-quarters 
of their departing students. Only 59% of university teachers, 
however, expected more than three-quarters of their students to 
arrive with this capability. The secondary figure dropped slightly 
to 67% for the second task; the university figure was again 59%, 
although fewer of these than in the former case expected all 
students to be able to perform this task acceptably. Both tasks 
were judged to be at a reasonable level of difficulty by both 
secondary and university teachers. The development of student 
competence in this sort of task was reported as much more heavily 
emphasized at university than in Grade Thirteen. Over 80% of 
university teachers stated that they gave it heavy or moderately 
heavy emphasis, while only 34% of secondary teachers stressed it 


to this degree and 18% gave it no emphasis at all. 

Student performance on these tasks was scored on a number 
of scales. One each of the two tasks, a student was assigned six 
scores: 

(a) total number of intelligible clauses used; 

(b) number of clauses differing in grammatical structure; 
(c) number of clauses correct in structure; 

(d) number of clauses correct in morphology; 

(e) number of clauses correct in vocabulary; and 

(f) number of clauses correct in pronunciation. 

These scores were then added over the two tasks to produce 
anithind@setof isi xiscores.s AW further score "of from OUretows awaee 


assigned on a global basis to performance on the entire fluency 


task, with the points defined as: 
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0 - very bad, or no response 
1 - poor but passable 

2 - satisfactory 

3 - good 

4 - very good 


As for the writing exercise discussed earlier, some further 
scores were computed from the ones listed above, using the scores 


for the combined task. The two of interest here are: 
Puencymuvantity'=.<2b se" 20~4+ d+. 2e SzF 
Fluency Quality = (6c + 3d + 6e + 6f)/a 

with both scores set to O in the case where a = OQ. 


The theoretical range of the Fluency Quality score is from 
O to 21. The Fluency Quantity score has a lower limit of 0; and 
no theoretical upper limit; in the case of this administration, 
the upper limit would be 216, since the greatest number of 


clauses produced by any student was 24. 


Table 7.12 reports summary data on student performance on 
the fluency tasks. The first task appears to have been slightly 
easier for the students, who produced somewhat longer responses 
to this task with a correspondingly higher production of clauses 
correct in structure, morphology, vocabulary and pronunciation 
(although the number of different grammatical structures used was 


slightly fewer than for the second task). 


In the 60 seconds allotted for the two exercises, the 
average student produced about 13 clauses, of which about seven 
were correct in morphology, nine correct in vocabulary, nine 


correct in pronunciation, and 10 correct in structure. About nine 
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different grammatical structures were employed. The mean global 
fluency rating was 1.52--halfway between "poor but passable" and 
"satisfactory". Where these results can be compared to results on 
the writing exercise, they are similar--for example, the ratio 
of mean number of clauses correct in vocabulary to mean total 
number of clauses was 0.73 for the fluency task, O.// for the 
writing exercise. More clauses were faulty in morphology than in 
any other respect--over 40% of all clauses produced had some 
morphological error, while, for example, fewer than one-quarter 


of, all clauses ‘contained: an EE in) seruccure. 


What is apparent here, as in the writing exercise, is the 
very large variability in performance. Combined responses ranged 
in length from five to 24 clauses; ‘the. number ‘of j different 
grammatical structures employed varied from three to 18. Similar 
variation appeared in the numbers of clauses correct in the 
Various respects of interest, to ithe study... Of seo4y sstudenus 
assigned a global fluency rating, eight were considered 'very 
bad"; eight others. were rated good" or "very. goods. Jl hes tarde 
range of Fluency Quality scores indicates that correctness of 


expression was not closely tied to the length of the answer. 


7.5 Gaps and Duplications 


Pronunciation was tested in Parts I, III and IV: of this test. The 
test results in Part I, in which students were to repeat 
sentences after hearing them _ spoken, indicated satisfactory 
performance, with relatively little variation. Students did only 
slightly less well in Part III, which tested oral reading; again 
results were fairly consistent. Average results were at about the 
same (level Wan Part 1V (luencv), MUC 1s snot ainosst plese 
measure the extent of variation here because separate scores were 
not computed for the ratio of clauses correct in pronunciation to 


EOual cases. 
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There does not appear to be either a sizeable gap or a 
sizeable duplication in the area of pronunciation. University 
teachers reported that they felt students should perform 
competently on Part I, and the students did so. They! febul that 
the oral reading passage was Slightly on the difficult side, and 
student performance here was slightly less good. Teacher 
expectations about the level of pronunciation skills in the 
fluency task were not elicited, nor were deductions made from the 
performance data about performance in pronunciation as a separate 
issue; therefore no conclusions about gaps and duplications in 


pronunciation can be drawn from Part IV. 


Structural control was measured in Parts II and IV of the 
test; again, the data do not permit an examination of this as a 
Separate Æssue!s in’ Part “IVs !: Theou Part® II test results ‘were 
unsatisfactory; on the average, students appear to have committed 
at least one serious error or several minor errors in each brief 
response. For each item, between 72% and 100% of university 
teachers felt that students entering their courses should have the 


knowledge required to respond satisfactorily to the item. 


DVeealärs this Mist!) bes tonsidered “avqap area this 
assessment must, however, be qualified by a consideration of the 
very high degree of variability in student performance pointed out 
earlier. University courses based on the assumption that incoming 
students are performing at the level indicated by the mean score 
on this section would be grossly ill-suited to the sizeable 


number of students performing very well in this area. 


This same degree of variability appears in the fluency 
score, where there were large differences in both the length and 
the quality of the responses produced by various students. Some 
students had Fluency Quality scores approaching perfection (19.93 
of a possible 21) and/or global fluency ratings of 4 out of 4. 
Others had very low Fluency Quality scores and/or global ratings 
of 0. And the proportion of students at or near the extremes of 
these ranges was large. The same diagnosis of simultaneous gap 


and duplication must be made here. 
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GRAMMAR 


A command of grammar is only incidentally measured in the Reading 
Test and Listening Test, in that success or failure on a 
particular item may be determined by the student's awareness of a 
grammatical distinction which affects the meaning of a phrase or 
sentence. There is little that can be deduced from the data on 
those tests about the students' grammatical competence. This 


competence is measured much more directly in parts of both the 


Speaking Test’ and the Writing Test. 


The two sections of the Speaking Test concerned with 
grammar to any extent have been discussed at length above. To 
recapitulate: performance on the section of that test dealing with 
structural control was poor, with on the average each spoken 
sentence containing at least one serious error or several minor 
errors. However, variability was very great. In the fluency 
portion of the test, the most frequently committed errors were 
those of morphology and the rarest those of structure. Variability 
could not be estimated accurately for grammar alone, but the 
Writing Quality score was assigned in a way which made it more 
heavily dependent on correctness in structure and morphology than 
on correctness in either vocabulary or pronunciation (though less 
dependent on the grammatical factors than on a combination of 


vocabulary and pronunciation). 


What remains to be examined here is Part A of the Writing 
fest, whichiy 1simirconeerned almost) sentinely wiwithe ‘Grammnarene ce 
consisted of two aroups of incomplete sentences. The first 26 
sentences contained one blank each, which the student was to fill 
with what he/she considered to be the correct word. In each case, 
one and only one word was considered acceptable, and the student 
received a mark for the word only if it was spelled correctly, 
including accents. The remaining six sentences contained two or 
three blanks each, and were accompanied by a "pattern" sentence 
with certain words underlined. These underlined words were to be 
inserted in the blanks in the main sentence, with all appropriate 


changes in number, gender and/or person to fit the new context. 
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Again, a mark was allotted for each blank only if the inserted 
word was correct in all respects. A total of 42 marks was 


available, one for each blank. 


A count was done of the number of these items judged to 
test, ;eachs.of, -Topics 1, .2 and 3(basic morphology and syntax; 
conjugation of all regular and auxiliary verbs; and common tenses 
and moods). A number of items tested more than one of these 
topics, so that the total for the three topics substantially 
exceeds 32. 26 of the items dealt with basic morphology and 
Syntax, nine with verb conjugation, and five with common tenses 
and moods (these five are all included in the nine on verb 


conjugation). 


A more precise indication of the content of this test 
section may be given by a tally of the number of each different 
part of speech required to fill the 42 blanks. The words to be 
supplied for the first 26 sentences included nine pronouns, two 
adjectives (one demonstrative, one interrogative), three 
prepositions, seven verbs or parts of verbs, two adverbs, and 
three negative particles; each of these words was uniquely 
determined by the context. The 16 blanks in the remaining 
sentences were to be filled by two nouns, one indefinite pronoun, 
seven adjectives, one article, and. five verbs or ‘parts of verbs; 
the emphasis in these sentences was on agreement in _ gender, 


number and person and corresponding morphological changes. 


Secondary and university teachers assessed these items on 
the ABCD and ABC scales discussed earlier; Table 7.14 reports 
their responses. All items received at least 87% A or B ratings 
from secondary teachers; all but seven received at least 75% A 
ratings from .universiby.,teachers je .wath !threenof othese seven at 
the 72% mark. It would therefore seem reasonable to expect good 


student performance on this test section. 
Table. 7.15 reports, the. distribution: of istudentwscores on 


this part of the test. They are much lower than could have been 


predicted from the teacher assessments, with students on the 
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average scoring only about one-half the possible points. 


Variability is again large. 


This section, then, shows the same pattern as the portion 
of the Speaking Test in structural control--poor and highly 
variable performance. This a further "gap and duplication" 
situation, but clearly the gap problem is the more serious; 
relatively fewer students evidenced excellence in grammar, than 
was the case with other skills, and the variability, although 


great, was centred about a lower level of competence. 


SUMMARY 


There was a generally good fit between teacher expectations and 
student performance in both reading and listening skills; minor 
discrepancies are noted in the sections of this chapter dealing 
with those skills. Student performance was consistently at an 


acceptable level. 


This pattern is also true of pronunciation, but a different 
pattern emerges when it comes to other skills connected with 
speaking and with writing. Although average performance in 
writing and speaking was at a reasonable level, the amount of 
variability in performance was very great, ranging from almost 
total inability te speak “arto Mwrite® Tiluenely = toa veryasane 
degree of facility in using the lanquage. In these areas one can 
only say that there exist simultaneously a gap and a duplication. 
The large number of students performing poorly cannot help but be 
out of their depth in a university course; the equally large 
number performing well must be frustrated by the need for 
university ‘teachers *to' devote “time “to bringing sthers’up to the 


same standard of performance. 
Somewhat the same situation holds with respect to grammar; 


variability was great here as well. However, the average standard 


of performance was lower here than would be suggested by the 
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writing and speaking results as a whole, and conse quently this is 
more properly defined as a gap, with some accompanying problem of 
duplication for those students who have achieved a high level of 


mastery of morphology and syntax. 


In summary, then, the "passive" skills of reading and 
listening were handled satisfactorily and with relatively little 
variability; performance largely matched teacher expectations. The 
"active" skills of writing and speaking were problem areas 
(except for pronunciation). Average performance on writing and 
speaking, excluding the component of grammatical correctness, was 
adequate, but with very high variability. Average command of 
grammar was not adequate, and the same degree of variability was 


evidenced. 
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LES 


17. 


ADEME 


PR OS BCL IUT PEER TEE ee eS 


Grammar--basic morphology and syntax 
Grammar--conjugation of all regular and auxiliary verbs 
Grammar--common tenses and moods 

Ability to apply grammar in writing and speaking 


Abaility Go express ideas ‘clearly ahd correctly sin 
Wratten French 


Skit in Pranslation=-Englaishate. french 
Skill an transbabion-—-Frenchmtomeng iish 
Vocabulary--general 
Vocabulary--idiomatic expressions 
Vocabulary--Canadianisms 

Reading comprehension 

Aural comprehension 

Fluency in spoken French 

Piterary history 

GONeCe Dus tOt —alterary Crd tic sm 
Vocabudany. ofpeiverany icrit.ersm 


Understanding of cultural differences and similarities 
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TABLE TS? 


ASSESSMENT BY TEACHERS OF STUDENT KNOWLEDGE 
Al Ties tN ERP ACE 


. Mean reported secondary Mean reported university 

Topic exit level* (and rank) entrance level* (and rank) 
1 ZiT (6) 126 (4) 
2 5.0 (1) 12 ely) 
3 27.8 (2) 16 (4) 
4 2.6 on 1.6 (4) 
5 oe (9) 1 610) 
6 ie 5) (E29) esa (10) 
al 70 (2) lt GP) 
8 as G29) ile C7) 
9 las: (2) tee Gi) 
10 177 Care) te (14) 
11 Lee (2) 127 (i) 
17 2.0 (G2) 100 (4 
ihe: 210 (7) eu oe 
14 Je (14) hes: Gre) 
15 12 (14) UD GS) 
16 LD (ir) Om Gis.) 
ey Pgh Gane EE (2e) 


PREÉSPONSE KEY : 


- No competence 

- Minimal competence 

Moderate competence 

= Competence in Varied situations, some originality 

- Mastery, competence in high level, creative situations 


fF WN FH © 
| 
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SUMMARY DATA: 


70 
Item COrrect Las 
i 7 100 
2 81 We 
5) 62 93 
4 78 98 
5 69 Oy 
6 val 57 
7 83 50 
8 49 16 
S) Del 38 
qe 312 53 
et 63 7 
WZ 78 62 
15 60 56 
14 38 we) 
15 45 72 7) 
16 1e Zo 
1, 26 ii 


eS5ee- text, 


TASB ES ae 


PART A OF READING TEST 


Secondary University 
assessment* assessment 
iialeg ators cieee pri 1S 
0 0 0 94 6 
127 8 Z 78 17 
Z 0 0 94 6 
Z 0 0 100 0 
6 2 0 Figs 2/2 
a] 16 6 50 44 
2 20 6 61 28 
43 ar 14 5e 61 
25 21 10 DD 50 
Ay VED: 5 67 28 
oul 25 Ze 50 50 
2 172 2 89 PT 
28 14 2 67 DD 
py) Dre JE) 50 BY 
opt 72 20 50 44 
38 212. 20 56 2/2 
211 52 50 28 GT 


SUDSéCEl on for explanation, 


Piz 


* 


ABLE 


TEACHER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT READING TEST PARIS 
AND READING COMPREHENSION SKILLS 


How many of the students 

entering courses at (your) level 
nou have the ability to read 
bassages like those in the test 


for Licera l understanding? 


100% 
76% -99% 
51%-75% 
26% - 50% 
1%- 25% 
None 


What emphasis is given (in your 


course) to reading for literal 
understanding? 


Heavy emphasis 

Moderately heavy emphasis 
Light emphasis 

Individual remediation only 
None 


How many students who successfully 
complete (your) course should be 
able to read passages like those 
Mmaetmec, vest for literal 


understanding? 


100% 
16% -99% 
lo J D6 
26% -50% 
1%-25% 
None 


Secondary 


teachers(%) 


24 


We 


University 


teachers(% 


28 


212 


FABLE MC On Ted) 


Secondary University 
teachers(%) teachers(%) 


How many. of the students entering 
courses at (your) level should be 


able Coridenthil yeunemmcatneced 
Gl purpose Of passages Ike tnoge 
LMACITENRES 


100% hs 44 
76% -99% 59 1 
51% - 75% Deh 22 
26%-50% 10 vty 
1%-25% 3 6 
None 0 0 


What emphasis is given (in your 


Course) | to reading. tout den tian y 
Lie Mali tdeay Ore pUr pose | 


Heavy emphasis 48 52 
Moderately heavy emphasis 42 56 
Light emphasis 8 6 
Individual remediation only Z 0 
None 0 0 


How many students who successfully 
complete (your) course should be 


apes tos locity be eNag  1dea Or 
DUE DOSe 6 f passages ike those in 


the euest 4 
100% 61 67 
716% -99% 36 20 
DAS 0 2 0 
26%- 50% 7 6 
%—- 29% 0 0 
None 0 0 


Bale 


TABEBY7 24 Meontinueds 


How many of the students entering 


courses at (your) level should be 
able to draw inferences from, and 
see implications in, the ideas 
expressed in passages like those 
im the test? 


100% 
76% -99% 
51% = 75% 
26% -50% 
70-25% 
None 


What emphasis is given (in your 


course) to drawing inferences 


and seein Mii teat 1onG? 


Heavy emphasis 

Moderately heavy emphasis 
Light emphasis 

Individual remediation only 
None 


How many students who successfully 


complete (your) course should be 
able to draw inferences and see 


implications? 


100% 
76% -99% 
51% -75% 
26% -50% 
1%-25% 
None 


PA 


Secondary 


teachers(% 


University 


teachers(%) 


TABLES 


TEACHER ASSESSMENTS OF DIFFICULTY, AND STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE DATA, PART B OF READING TEST 


Mean secondary Mean university 
assessment assessment SCOLECOL FUL 
Passage ile eCuiviciehe UV Of eiGeliinin dC Lene. yan related items 

i i eas 3} Drak. item Boats 
Item 19: 88 

Ehem 12072. 62 

TtemaZkbarGs 

Means au 

2 LE Deen iteme22 85 
Reems: Bo 

Brent 

Mean: 8 7 

5 JEON Ste réel 
Item 26: 54 

Tee nip 20s he 

Mean: 69 

4 INNS Dred, liens ies" 89 
Item: 87 

tiem! mle 86 

Mean: 87 

5 514 5718 item Slaw 46 
tem 62016 

Thems 503 2a 

litem! 5421 30 

Mean: (fal 

6 ewe oa [ltem=-652° 66 


Leena. o> 
lteen\ode 178 
Ltemages 32 
Item S93) 52 


Mean: 63 


#Ser bEXt,) SUDSECL Ian 4.272 for explanation \or (scauer 
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VA BILLETS 


SUMMARY DATA: LISTENING TEST 


Secondary University 

70 assessment* assessment * 

DEN One, fA Bt) be) A Cuir 
ye 

] 56 100 0 0 0 100 0 0 

2 80 96 4 0 0 100 0 0 

D 85 96 0 4 0 100 0 0 

4 86 98 0 0 2 100 0 0 

5 89 100 0 0 0 100 0 0 

6 2% Gaz 16 7 0 Wee ei del 

7. DZ 98 2 0 0 94 0 6 
HAT 

8 87 100 0 0 0 94 0 6 

9 86 100 0 0 0 100 0 0 

LU 81 she 5 4 2 83 Ly 0 

ll DL 93 5 2 0 83 ikl 6 

U2 eS) Ju fes, 4 0 718 22 0 

15 By} 1 20 7 0 67 D 0 

14 79 hes 18 5 2 61 28 eg! 

15 61 207, 5) 18 22 59 50 Ew 

16 Dee 80 Le » 0 61 BS 6 
Part 3 

17 ol 96 2 2 0 94 0 6 

18 TL SEA 4 2 0 88 6 6 

Ve) 82 94 4 2 0 oa 0 6 

20 36 56 24 hey 4 Le 55 ie? 

2: 68 65 20 i 7 50) 0 

212 68 78 197 7 4 82 eZ 6 

2:3 56 9 6 2 0 94 6 0 

24 43 48 72 hy es 4] Bie) 24 
Part 14 

740 61 GS aS Ys 0 78 17 6 

26 67 sy) 7 4 0 8 3 NY 6 

2 De 55 43 197 i 56 ES) 6 

28 63 55 34 9 4 56 44 0 

29 51 29 40 19 12 67 28 6 


ai 


TABLE 7.6 (continued) 


Secondary 


University 


B 


70 assessment* 

Item correct A B C D A 
DE © 

50 6 3 87 6 6 2 8 3 
31 49 87 8 6 8) 118 
7 87 81 8 el 0 az. 
Ou) 7-0 8 3 10 8 0 61 
Di VPS) oe) 122 6 0 02 


*Gee text, Subsections 4.1, (Or gexp Lanai DE 


PAC 


assessment* 
(Es 
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ile 


TAB EME 


COMPARISON OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE ON LISTENING TEST 
WITH TEACHER ASSESSMENTS 


Mean % of Mean % of 
70 Nos Of A or B ratings by A ratings by 
Porrect items secondary teachers* university teachers* 


O- 50 4 86 61 
51- 60 9 74 78 
61- 70 8 88 68 
71- 80 4 96 80 
81-100 9 el, 225 


FA old knowledge 
B - new. knowledge, taught to all students 


GA) 


TABE Ba. 3 


TEACHER RESPONSES 10 QUES TEUNS ABOUT WRDDINGH eo 
AND WRITING SKILLS 


Secondary HMAVeEDSrCYy 
teachers(%) teachers(%) 

HOWe ManyarOl (Une: studenes. enue ing 

courses (at your level) should 

be able to write an acceptable 

Composition of wt haSs ey pen 
100% 28 20 
76%-99% by 33 
51%-75% ay 2.2 
26%- 50% 1%) 6 
1%-25% 10 6 
None 0 0 

How much emphasis do you give in 

your course to. developing 

student competence in writing 

Arench compositions ot “Winks 

type? 
Heavy emphasis ny 17 
Moderately heavy emphasis 40 D. 
Light emphasis 40 28 
Individual remediation only 2 Pl 
No emphasis 2 6 

How many of the students who 

successfully complete (your) 

course should be able to write 

an acceptable ETL ee eee ho one 

CRTSRTra Bie 
100% 48 56 
76%-99% 28 om) 
51%- 75% 18 0 
26%-50% 5 6 

70-2 5%6 2 0 

None 0 0 

Was the writing assignment in 

Part B at a reasonable level 

Or dit tierley for sstudents Gat 

CVs ley el inerench: 
Yes 2 78 
No 28 22 


20) 


LADITE 


SUMMARY DATA ON STUDENT PERFORMANCE ON 
WRI RING TEST, 


Score 


fotal intelligible 
clauses 


houallclatises correct 
in grammar 


fotaliciauses correct 
in vocabulary 


Writing Quantity 


Writing Quality 


Mean 


14.09 


6.74 


8. Sie) 
4100 


40% 50 


DLA 


PARUS 


Zale 


61 


SE) 


Hs 


0 


04 


. DU 


0 


. 00 


0 


Soy, 


LABEE 7721-0 


TEACHER sao SES SMENTSRUTMTIEMS 
INSP ART Ul) OF SS PER SIN GI RE ol 


Secondary University 

assessment(%)** assessment(%)** 

Tten® po gL > 1 5By OA A ee 
3 98 2 0 0 78 22 0 
4 100 0 0 0 100 0 0 
5 We) 12 7 2 72 el Lee 
6 70 14 Je 5 710 AT: 6 
7 100 0 0 0 89 hal 0 
8 70 2 5 4 89 sel 0 
9 84 197 4 0 78 1 6 
10 96 4 0 0 100 0 0 
1 100 0 0 0 100 0 0 
YZ fei 16 5 Z 89 et 0 


*Items 1 and 2 were practice items. 


x* SCC LEXU, ouUbSection 4.1, for, explanation of assessments. 


TABLES 


TEACHER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ABOUT SPEAKING FES, 


PART III, 


AND ORAL READING SKILLS 


Secondary 
teachers(%) 


What is your estimate of the 

Reading difficulty of this 

Passage tor students (at this 

level)? 
Very easy 3 
Somewhat easy 24 
About right 6 3 
Somewhat difficult 10 
Verve ir tf ieule 0 

How many of the students entering 

a course (at your level) should 

Pemavle to give an acceptable 

reading of this passage? 
100% 29 
76%-99% 36 
21%-75% 24 
26%-50% 8 
1%-25% 0 
None 0 

How much emphasis do you give in 

your teaching to developing 

student competence in reading 

PrOSe Passages of this kind 

eat Loud ? 
Heavy emphasis 20 
Moderately heavy emphasis 36 
Light emphasis 34 
Individual remediation only m6 
No emphasis 0 


University 


teachers(% 


La) 


D 


TABLE MIMRONETnUued) 


Secondary University 
teachers(% teachers(%) 
How many of the students who 
successfully complete (your) course 
should be able to give an 
acceptable reading af this 
passage? 
100% 47 an 
76%-99% 42 76 
51%-75% 10 0 
26%-50% 0 0 
7 - 25% 0 0 
None 0 0 


Bad 


TN Oe wien i 


Le, eneR RESPONSES 10 QUESTIONS ABOUT SPEAKING fess 


PART IV, AND FLUENCE 


Nano Rep students entering 
a course’ (at your level) should 
DesiDLe LO Give an acceptable 
response to the first fluency 
task? 


100% 
76%-99% 
51%-75% 
26%-50% 
70-22% 
None 


the second fluency task? 


100% 

76% -99% 
5 1%- 75% 
26%- 50% 
7o—- 2970 


None 


How much emphasis do you give in 
yours teaching to the development 
or student ability” to adequately 
handle this kind of speaking task? 


Heavy emphasis 

Moderately heavy emphasis 
Light emphasis 

Individual remediation only 
No emphasis 
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eos 


secondary 


teachers (%) 


University 


teachers(% 


2 


ile 


TA BE EME 


How many of the students who 
etecess (Ul hyecomp rete fy Out 
course should be able to give 
an acceptable response to the 
MOST fluency. casi? 


100% 
76% -99% 
51%-75% 
26%-50% 
1%-25% 
None 


the second fluency swask? 


100% 
16% -99% 
51%-75% 
26% -50% 
70-29% 
None 


(continued) 


Secondary 


Was the first fluency task at a 


Peasonmab le: Level of aditticultpy 


for studemte (at thus bevel)? 


Yes 
No 


Was the second fluency task at 


reaqsomab le, EVER or 1.6 wlty 


hormSbudents cat. tes eleve le 


Yes 
No 


84 
16 


a 


86 
14 
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University 


teachers(%) 


72 
22 


WADLER [res 


SUMMARY DATA ON STUDENT PERFORMANCE ON 
SPEAKING TEST, PART IV 


Combined 

Score Task I Task II Task* 

Wotal clauses: Mean 61514 CRUE 2076 
SD: Tage, PAT à 2.40 HS 
Low score ae A 88) 2.00 500 
High Seore 1.4700 LOS UD 2400 

No 2 Jo xd fiferent 

Spuuceures: Mean LET ZiT. LS 8.64 
SDS 195 1.84 Di Qs 
Low score 2.00 1200 ROC 
High score 10.00 7.00 Leow 

Clauses correct in 

structure: Mean Suge GE TES: DO 
SD ET SE APS 
Low score O00 ae) eer 
High score ee eee) 7 ul Ze OO 

Clauses correct in 

morphology: Mean 4.08 DUC Vas: 
SD 29% 2. (a 4210 
Low score 0.00 G 00 DRE 
High score eZ OG 920.0 OS OU 

Clauses correct in 

vocabulary: Mean Arey all Bea eas 
Sele. LR AE Ge Gl 
Low score I Gg 0.00 bee OG 
High score 12700 ROAUU ZA 

Clauses correct in 

pronunciation: Mean MNT 4.65 PAL 
SR 24.60 Deals Ae 
Low score 0706 Asa Oia) 1. 00 
High score L2200 NCES AONE 2200 

fluency Quantity: Mean BASED 
SD 5220 
Low score 18.00 
High score 182.00 

Pluency Quality: Mean 14.66 
SNe DA See 
Low score 5.14 
High score 19225 


Det 


Score 


Global fluency 
Tae 1nig:: 


“Pirgures “*forecite 
those for the 
completed only 
were carried out 


TABLE M T3 ¥Geontinued) 


Combined 
ask -D plaskeld Task* 


Mean 
SIDE 
Low score 
Lohse one 


FOoOrrH 
=) 
S 


combined task do not correspond exactly to 
separate tasks because a few students 
one of the two. (Combined task calculations 
onLy for students whe did both:. 
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TABLE 7.14 


TEACHER ASSESSMENTS OF ITEMS 
IN PART A OF WRITING TEST 


Secondary University 
assessment(%)* assessment(% )* 
Item ery 8. SCAN eS ee OS DRE 
It 93 5 5) 0 94 6 0 
fa 97 2 2 0 89 pi 0 
5) 2 5 2 0 78 22 0 
4 85 14 2 0 100 0 0 
5 58 25) i 2 83 11 6 
6 82 1 3 2 89 LE 0 
ti 85 2 3 0 83 7 0 
8 60 Zul 8 © 56 55 Je 
9 75 20 7 0 6/7 oy 0 
10 62 BS 2. 5, 50 44 6 
ist 90 8 2 0 100 0 0 
i aD 46 2 0 72 D2 6 
à 3 Sa) 0 2 0 100 0 0 
14 62 En 3 3 56 So JS 
15 By ye 0 2 89 teal 0 
16 80 17 | 0 12 28 0 
ey 95 5 Va 0 ge 6 0 
18 95 5 2 0 83 yy 0 
19 07 0 5 0 89 11 0 
20 97 3 0 0 94 6 0 
22 oF 7 2 0 100 0 0 
2e 95 » 0 0 83 107 0 
PAG 9,7 2 2 0 89 EL 0 
24 o> 5 0 0 94 6 0 
75 71 2 0 0 94 6 0 
26 ey, 18 2 5 72 28 0 
Zi 27 7 2 0 89 La 0 
28 ee, 3 2 0 94 6 0 
yao) 90 10 0 0 94 6 0 
30 a7 > 0 0 100 0 0 
31 B5 1 0 0 ao 17 0 
a oy 5 0 0 94 6 0 


*See text, Subsection 4.1, for explanation of assessments. 


TAB DES ee 


DIS ER IBU RT ON, OF QSCORES RUN 
WRETENG To tes -P Aa 


SONDE Nate No wet Students 
(REMOTE) 2 
TEST T0 10 

JEU RS Er EEE 20 

2095 42 BD 12 

Pete Te = eee D 

LR SRE OR 1 

Mean Score =970.00 


OS PANTALON One on 
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CHAPDGRE HUE 


FRANCAIS* 


iS tENTRODUGT LON 


A beaucoup d'égards la situation des écoles francophones en 
Ontario en ce qui concerne l'enseignement du français est analoque 
à celle des écoles anglophones en ce qui concerne l'enseignement 
de l'anglais. Dans les dernières années du cycle secondaire, la 
diversité abonde. Les étudiants de 13ème année ne sont pas tenus 
s'inscrire dans aucun cours de français. Au niveau de la 12ème 
année, quelques-uns sont inscrits dans les cours de base, 
quel ques -uns dans les cours généraux, quelques-uns dans les cours 
avancés. Et la matière enseignée dans ces cours varie beaucoup. 
Les étudiants peuvent apprendre la littérature, ou les média, ou 


d'autres sujets extrémement variés regroupés sous le titre 


"francais". 


Les problémes créés par cette diversité furent considérables 
pour l'équipe du projet II ainsi que pour celle du projet III. La 
plupart n'ont pas besoin d'être discutés ici de façon exhaustive, 
mais l’un d'eux fut d'une importance capitale : celui de la 
sélection des instruments nécessaires aux tests, adaptés à la 
mesuremdestlcompétences” linguistiques ‘de ce ‘groupe hétérogène 


étudiants. On devait trouver fou créer des tests assez recherchés 


*(Ce chapitre a été préparé avec l'aide de Lilian Nygren, assistante 


diplômée au Centre des lanques modernes, du Département de 


"Curriculum" 0.1.5.6.) 


FE 


pour opérer une distinction parmi les étudiants en français de 
13ème année mais pas trop difficile cependant de façon à pouvoir 
convenir en totalité pour le test des étudiants de 12ème année du 


cours général ou du cours de base. 


Le comité de sélection des tests du projet II avait bien 
compris dès le début qu'un tel test ne pouvait pas être lié au 
programme. Il existait non seulement parmi les étudiants qui 
devaient passer les tests, la grande différence de niveau 
mentionnée ci-dessus, mais encore une trop grande variété dans le 
contenu des cours à un niveau particulier. Il y avait également 
un manque de tests appropriés dans beaucoup de disciplines : par 
exemple, littérature et gexpression, oralezemll) neselamuepoessinic 
que de tester certains secteurs de base de la connaissance de la 
langue--compréhension de textes, grammaire et travaux écrits. 
(Les contraintes de temps inhérentes au projet n'ont pas permis 
d'élaborer et de faire les validations qui s'‘imposaient pour de 
nouveaux tests relatifs aux connaissances de l'étudiant, excepté 


dans le domaine relativement précis des travaux écrits. 


WES DIONNE ES 


L'équipe du projet III a mis au point un instrument intitulé 
Questionnaire sur. les; «descriptions; sde.scoursy Jelabore “pour 
permettre une description deétazllé “duo vcontenu!ides) cours des 
professeurs à la fois du secondaire et du post-secondaire, le 
temps passé sur les différents aspects du francais, l'accent mis 
sur es’ différents iobjectavic ~ainsiseque autre mines 
Similaires. Les réponses sont rapportées en détail dans le rapport 
du projet Ill. Un élément important relatif A ceiiquestionnaire 
fut l'introduction d'une liste d'objectifs possibles d'un cours en 
français pour la(les) derniére(s) année(s) du cycle secondaire et 
la premiere année du cycle post-secondaire. Nous avons adjoint 
cette liste ici comme tableau 8.1. Les professeurs devaient 
évaluer sur une échelle allant de 0 à 7, les compétences de leurs 


étudiants entrants et sortants en utilisant chacun de ces 


Den? 


objectifs. On leur avait également demandé de préciser le niveau 
souhaité pour leurs étudiants entrants et le niveau--compte tenu 
de celui préféré a l'entrée--auquel ils estimaient pouvoir les 
mener a la fin du cours. Dans ce rapport, les seuls chiffres 
considérés seront par les niveaux réels d'entrée indiqués par les 
professeurs du secondaire; bien que les niveaux réels d'entrée 
indiqués par les professeurs du post-secondaire auraient été 
intéressants, les réponses à ce niveau ayant été si minces 


qu'elles sont peu fiables. 


Les données du projet II sont de deux sortes. Il y a tout 
d'abord le rapport des résultats des étudiants aux deux tests 
passés (ces tests seront décrits plus en détail ci-dessous). En 
second, les professeurs des étudiants testés ont rempli les 
tests-inventaires estimatifs qui accompagnaient les tests, et on 
ieur a demandé de faire leurs commentaires à la fois sur les 
données particulières des tests, leurs propres façons d'enseigner 
et leurs prévisions dans les secteurs couverts par les tests. (Les 
tests-inventaires estimatifs ont également été distribués à un 
petit nombre d'instructeurs du post-secondaire, mais nous n'avons 
pas reçu de formules remplies; ainsi, aucune donnée de cette 


sorte n'est disponible au niveau post-secondaire.) 


Dans le cas du français--en fait, dans le cas de presque 
tous les tests de langue utilisés dans le projet II--la 
concordance des données des deux projets est négligeable. Ceci est 
mis en évidence dans le tableau 8.1 représentant la liste des 
objectifs préparée par le projet III. Un astérisque (*) aprés les 
Oaijec irs, def la iste aindique *s'ils“ont “été testés par’ le pro jet 
Il--quel que soit le test. La proportion des objectifs couverts 
par les tests est trés faible. Les secteurs entiers de la 
linguistique et de la culture sont omis; l'expression orale n'est 
pas testée; la littérature n'est testée que par des réponses a des 
questions sur un texte écrit, ce qui est loin d'étre considéré 


comme une explication de texte écrite. 


EL 


De la même façon, l'élaboration des tests ne permet pas de 
séparer l'examen de quelques-unes des compétences testées. 
L'orthographe, par exemple, n'est testée que dans le contexte de 
l'orthographe d'accord, que l'on peut plus vraisembablement 
considérer comme grammaire. La  stylistique est des plus 
importantes en référence au test de composition écrite, mais n'a 
dans aucune mesure été examinée en tant que question séparée dans 
l'attribution devnoteshà ce: testa Etant. donné cess linives te 
peu d'intérêt à tenter de faire concorder les résultats des tests 
avec la liste des objectifs en aucune façon à moins de s'en tenir 
à une vue générale. Les tests devront être considérés comme 
mesurant des compétences linguistiques fondamentales plûütot que 
comme tests du contenu des cours de français pour les 12ème et 


13ème années (test étant compris dans un sens large). 


A l'intérieur de ce domaine dont nous acceptons les limites, 
les tests traitent de ce qui semble &tre des objectifs importants 
des cours de français. Cette constation est appuyée par l'évidence 
qui se dégage des tests-inventaires estimatifs dont on fera le 


rapport tout au long de ce chapitre. 


PROBLEMBSeD'ENTERPREVATION DES ADONNEAES 


Quelques -uns des problèmes d'interprétation ont été suggérés 
ci-dessus--en particulier la concordance négligeable entre les 
données des deux projets et la couverture limitée du contenu du 
programme fourni par les tests. Trois autres problèmes seront 


discutés. ici. 


Le premier est commun à tous les tests standardisés et est 
discuté, de façon plus détailléesauschapître . 2 de ce rapport. le 
test de compréhension en lecture et de connaissance de la lanque, 
comme les autres tests standardisés, a été élaboré de façon à 
maximiser la distinction entre les étudiants. En général, pour 
quelqu'un qui n'est pas familiarisé avec les tests standardisés, 


la répartition des points pour un tel test semble indiquer que 
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ceux qui l'ont passé ont une maigre connaissance de son contenu. 
Les étudiants les moins doués ont ce qui apparaît être des 
résultats désastreusement bas, et même l'étudiant moyen obtient un 
résultat qui pourrait simplement être considéré comme "passable" 
dans un test normal en classe. Il est nécessaire de se garder 
d'une interprétation comme celle-ci. C'est spécialement important 
dans ce cas, quand on examine les résultats des étudiants de 
12ème année, puisque--comme on le verra plus tard--les sections 
de ce test faisaient à l'origine partie d'un test destiné à des 
étudiants en dernière année du secondaire qui se préparaient à 
entrer à l'université, et difficile même pour eux. Il aurait été 
très surprenant que les étudiants de 12ème année obtiennent de 


bons résultats à ce test. 


Un autre "facteur ‘qui ‘Crée des'""difficuitést dans 
l'interprétation des résultats est que (en parallèle au test de 
l'anglais dans les écoles anglophones) on n'a pas fait passer le 
test comme un ensemble. Il a été partagé en deux formules à peu 
près équivalentes (formule 1 et formule 2) comprenant chacune 
environ la moitié des éléments de chaque type inclus dans le 
test. Certains étudiants ont passé les deux formules ; d'autres 
n'ont passé que la formule 1 ; d'autres encore que la formule 2. 
En pratique, la formule 2 s'est avérée être considérablement plus 
facile que la formule 1. Ceci n'est pas un probléme dont nous 
ayons à tenir compte dans cette analyse dont l'objet est le succès 
aux éléments de tests individuels, mais il en devient un quand il 
s'agit de comparer la répartition des résultats. En conséquence, 
les résultats obtenus à la formule 2 furent ajustés à ceux de la 
formule 1 (la procédure utilisée est définie dans le rapport du 
prayer il) er On doit donc “avoir ‘présent à l'esprit: que lorsqu'on 
parle des éléments individuels, il s'agit des véritables réponses 
obtenues à ces éléments, tandis que lorsqu'on parle de n'importe 


quel résultat, il s'agit des résultats égalisés. 


Le problème final est que les données ont été séparées de 
beaucoup de façons. Les résultats aux éléments individuels sont, 
dans la plupart des cas, différenciés seulement en fonction de 


igannécoeadwiame eouyleloeme Uibes données mMprovVenant'undes 
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tests-inventaires estimatifs figurent séparément dans le rapport 
selon l'année : l3ème année, 12ème année cours avancé, 12ème 
année cours général, 12ème année cours de base. La répartition 
des résultats figure dans le rapport pour cinq groupes différents, 
dont aucun ne correspond exactement aux quatre groupes que l'on 


vient de citer. Ces groupes sont 


(a) les étudiants préparant le DSES (13ème année) et 
DEEevoyantalides D'ou SU yr eyysuin enseignement 
post-secondaire--universitaire dans la plupart des 


Cas ; 


(b) les étudiants préparant le DSES et ayant d'autres 
projets pour l'année 1976-77 ; 
(c) les étudiants préparant le DES (l2ème année) et 


continuant leurs études secondaires ; 


(d) les étudiants préparant le DES et prévoyant de 
poursuivre un enseignement  post-secondaire--collége 


communautaire dans la plupart des cas ; 


(e) les étudiants préparant le DES et ayant d'autres 
projets pour l'année 1976-77. 


On peut grossièrement assimiler le groupe (c) aux étudiants de 
12ème année cours avancé, et les groupes combinés (d) et (e) aux 
étudiants de 12éme année cours général et cours de base, mais on 


ne peut présumer de l'exactitude de la concordance. 


FORME DE L'ANALYSE 


Tout d'abord, en raison de la négligeable concordance entre les 
données. du projeti:Llh et cellesidu) projet. I1ljyece* chapitredimaura 
pas la présentation habituelle des résultats. Chacun des deux 


tests sera décrit et les résultats analysés en détail. Puis on 
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tentera d'établir autant que possible, une relation entre ces 


résultats et les objectifs définis dans le questionnaire sur les 
descriptions de cours qui apparaît dans le PTOMECMPITE 


LE TEST DE COMPREHENSION EN LECTURE ET DE CONNAISSANCE 
DE LA LANGUE 


pial Description: duutest 


Comme on l'a montré ci-dessus, ce test était divisé en deux 
formules approximativement parallèles. Chacune d'entre elles 
consistait en une partie A qui testait la compréhension de 
textes, et une partie B qui traitait de l'orthographe d'accord et 
du vocabulaire. Dans les deux cas, la partie A comprenait deux 
textes, suivi chacun de cing à huit questions s'y rapportant. La 
partie B comprenait trois types différents d'éléments à choix 
multiple. Dans le premier type, décrit ici comme étant ‘éléments 
d'identification d'une phrase fautive", l'étudiant devait 
Sélectionner un élément, le cas échéant, parmi quatre phrases 
données” qui contenaient une erreur de grammaire ou de 
ponctuation. Le second type, appelé ici "éléments d'identification 
et de classification d'une erreur", présentait une phrase à 
l'étudiant qui devait déterminer si elle contenait une erreur 
grammaticale. Si oui, il devait la classer sous l'une des 


rubriques suivantes 


MA)MErreurt aun groupe, nominal + “nom’, adjectif", “article 


(genre, nombre, accord). 
(B) Erreur à un pronom. 


(C) Erreur à un groupe verbal : auxiliaire, verbe (forme, 


temps, accord). 


bby, 


> 


(D) Erreur à un adverbe, une préposition, une conjonction. 


Le troisième groupe d'éléments appelé "phrases à compléter" 
contenait dans chaque cas une phrase incomplète. L'étudiant devait 
sélectionner parmi cing propositions le mot ou groupe de mots qui 


convenait le mieux pour compléter la phrase. 


Ainsi qu'il a été suggéré ci-dessus, le comité de sélection 
des tests ne fut pas entiérement satisfait du choix de ce test. 
Il était composé de sections extraites d'un test conçu à l'origine 
pour des étudiants qui se destinaient à faire des études 
universitaires et étaient en dernière année du secondaire. Le 
comité réalisa qu'il aurait pu être quelque peu difficile pour 
les étudiants de 12é@me année, particulièrement pour ceux des 
cours généraux et des cours de base. Cependant il était, parmi 
tous les tests disponibles, celui qui convenait le mieux et le 
comité pensa qu'on pouvait en tirer des indications importantes en 


l'utilisant, méme en considérant son degré élevé de difficulté. 


Dw, Partie eA comprenenslen de Lexles 


Le tableau 8.2 présente les réponses données par les professeurs 
du secondaire à un nombre de questions du test-inventaire 
estimatif qui traitent de la compréhension de textes et des 
éléments sur le test de langue destinés à mesurer les compétences 
des étudiants en la matière. Presque tous les professeurs, à la 
fois ceux de 15ème année et de tous les niveaux de l2ème année 
ont été d'accord sur le fait qu'un test de compréhension en 
lecture détermine une composante importante de la connaissance de 
la langue. On leur avait également demandé de répondre à des 
questions relatives aux trois composantes particulières de 


compétence en lecture que le test voulait mesurer. 


La plupart des professeurs de tous les niveaux ont pensé 
qu'au moins trois-quarts de leurs étudiants devraient pouvoir lire 
de façon à avoir une compréhension littérale avec une proportion 


plus forte pour la 15ème année (19 des 20 professeurs) et plus 
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faible pour les professeurs de l2ème année cours de base. Pour 
tous les cours, excepté le cours de base 12ème année, au moins 
70% des professeurs ont précisé qu'ils accordaient à cette 
compétence une attention marquée ou très marquée dans leur 
enseignement de la lecture. Les prévisions furent seulement 
légèrement inférieures dans le domaine de la lecture pour 
identifier l'idée principale ou les objectifs de l'auteur (excepté 
pour la 15ème année où les professeurs s'attendaient au moins à 
ce que trois-quarts de leurs étudiants aient cette faculté). On a 
mis un très fort accent sur cette compétence à tous les niveaux, 
excepté en 12ème année cours de base. Les prévisions furent 
également légèrement inférieures pour les étudiants capables de 
tirer des conclusions ou de dégager des implications et on a mis 
sur cette compétence un accent quelque peu moins important que 


sur les autres, à l'exception de la 15ème année. 


On avait également demandé aux professeurs d'évaluer sur une 
échelle allant de "trop facile" à "trop difficile", chacun des 
quatre passages proposés et d'évaluer de la même façon les quatre 
passages dans leur ensemble. Les réponses détaillées sont 
indiquées dans le tableau 8.2. Les professeurs de 136me année se 
sont mis d'accord pour trouver que, d'une façon générale, les 
paSsSagesmétatentit Mbient choisis" par ‘irapport. aim: oniveaur de 
difficulté. Les professeurs de 12ème année les ont considérés 
quelque peu plus difficiles avec une proportion les décrivant 
eonmen e'dif ficites". ou o"trop: difficiles", croissant’ du niveau 


avancé au niveau de base, en passant par le niveau général. 


le tableau 8.3 montre, pour chacun des quatre passages, 
l'évaluation moyenne des professeurs à chaque niveau (1 = "trop 
hagnle we U2Zui=e facile) gadvidotetinpourm chaque élémentts durs test 
relatif au passage, le pourcentage d'étudiants de 12éme et de 


13ème année qui ont fourni la réponse correcte. 


Il n'est pas surprenant que les professeurs de 13ème année 
ont considéré trois des passages comme étant plus faciles, que ne 
l'ont pensé tous les groupes de professeurs de 12ème année. Un 


passage fut coté légèrement plus difficile par les professeurs de 
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13ème année que par les professeurs de 12@me année niveau 
avancé. Les professeurs de 13ème année ont coté trois passages à 
3 ou proche de 3 ("bien choisi") et un comme légèrement plus 
difficile. A l'autre extrémité, les professeurs de 12ème année 
cours de base ont placé trois des quatre passages au niveau 4 


("difficile") et n'en ont déterminé qu'un comme "bien choisi". 


Pas surprenant non plus que les résultats des étudiants de 
13ème année sur tous les passages soient meilleurs que ceux des 
étudiants de 12ème année. En fait, il n'y a pas eu d'éléments de 
compréhension en lecture que les étudiants de 12ème année aient 
réussis aussi bien que ceux de 15ème année, bien que pour 


quelques-uns le taux de succès ait été très proche. 


Ce qui est un ‘peu surprenant est que trois des quatre 
groupes de professeurs ont considéré le quatrième passage comme 
étant le plus facile, et cependant, à tous les niveaux il s'est 
avéré être le plus difficile.’ L'explication plausible de’ ces 
faibles résultats relativement à ce passage est que celui-ci est 
écrit) sur’ un ton sparticuliérement “ironiqueivet lesisetudrantS=n. ont 
pas perçu cette ironie. Les réponses données à un certain nombre 
d'éléments ont indiqué que les étudiants ont interprété le texte 


littéralement. 


Si on examine les éléments en tant qu'expression concrète 
des trois compétences particulières en lecture mentionnées plus 
haut, on voit que 11 des 25 éléments mesurent d'abord le faculté 
de lire pour comprendre le texte de façon littérale. Le 
pourcentage moyen de réponses correctes pour ces 11 éléments 
était de 65 pour la 13ème année et de 53 pour le 12ème année. 
Les étudiants de 13ème année tombent en dessous de 50% pour un 
seul de ces éléments. Ceux de 12ème année en ajoutaient un 
second--un de ceux relatifs au quatrième passage (ironique). En 
raison de la difficulté du test, ceci semble être un résultat 
acceptable pour l'ensemble des niveaux d'étude et justifie les 


bonnes prévisions des professeurs. 
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Quatre éléments de test demandaient à l'étudiant 
d'identifier l'idée principale ou l'objectif d'un auteur. L'un 
d'entre eux fut celui qui obtint les meilleures réponses de tous 
les éléments de compréhension en lecture, avec 95% des réponses 
correctes pour les étudiants de l3ème année et 82% pour les 
étudiants de 12ème année. On tombe très proche de la moyenne 
avec 22% et 45% de succès respectivement pour les l3ème et 
12ème année. Les deux autres ont trait au quatrième passage et 
les taux de succès pour les deux niveaux d'étude ont été très 
bas. Ainsi que nous l'avons mentionné ci-dessus, les réponses 
données à ces deux éléments indiquaient que beaucoup d'étudiants 
ont interprété le passage littéralement sans en percevoir le ton 
ironique. Les résultats apparaîtraient ici quelque peu inférieurs 
à ce à quoi s'attendaient les professeurs et indiqueraient un 
manque d'appréciation de la subtilité du ton. C'est un domaine 


vers lequel les professeurs devraient porter leur attention. 


Dix éléments demandaient aux étudiants de tirer des 
conclusions ou de dégager des implications d'un passage donné. Les 
taux moyens de succès à ces éléments (57% pour la 13é@me année et 
46% pour la l2ème année) étaient légèrement inférieurs que pour 
la compréhension littérale d'un texte et légèrement supérieurs que 
pour l'identification de l'idée principale ou l'objectif d'un 
auteur. Le fait que les résultats en ce domaine soient quelque 
peu plus pauvres que pour la compréhension littérale n'est pas 
surprenant, étant donné les faibles prévisions des professeurs et 


le faible accent mis sur cette compétence. 


Le rapport du projet II contient des comparaisons de 
résultats .sur cette partie du test pour les cinq groupes 
d'étudiants décrits plus haut (selon le niveau d'études et les 
orientations pédagogiques). Comme on pouvait l'espérer les 
résultats étaient plus élevés pour les étudiants préparant le DSES 
et prévoyant de poursuivre un enseignement post-secondaire. Les 
autres étudiants préparant le DSES et ceux du DES restant dans un 
établissement secondaire ont eu des résultats légèrement 
inférieurs et grossièrement comparables. Les étudiants préparant 


le DES et prévoyant de poursuivre un enseignement post-secondaire 
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se sont placés un peu plus bas sur l'échelle et les plus faibles 
résultats ont été obtenus par des étudiants préparant le DES mais 


ayant autres perspectives. 


5.3 Partie B : mécanismes d'écriture 


Le tableau 8.4 montre les réponses des professeurs aux questions 
du test-inventaire estimatif relatives à la partie B du test de 
lanque et des aptitudes que ce test cherchait à mesurer. Tous les 
types d'éléments testant l'orthographe d'accord furent jugés "tout 
à fait appropriés" par la plupart des professeurs de 15ème année. 
Les appréciations des professeurs de 12ème année cours avancés 
concordaient. Les professeurs de 12ème année cours généraux ont 
été plus hésitants quant aux éléments du second type, les jugeant 
quelque peu difficiles quoique, par ailleurs, appropriés. La 
plupart des professeurs de 12ème année cours de base les ont 
trouvés trop "difficiles." Les éléments _testant_letIWocabulaïre 
furent considérés de la même façon que le second type d'éléments 
d'orthographe. Ils convenaient aux étudiants de l3ème année et de 
]2ème année cours avancés mais étaient trop difficiles pour les 


autres étudiants de 12ème année. 


Les professeurs de tous les niveaux d'études ont pensé que 
les éléments fournissaient un bon équilibre en testant des 
secteurs importants de la connaissance de la lanque. Au moins 65% 
des professeurs de tout niveau ont donné aux aptitudes testées une 
attention marquée ou trés marquée dans leur enseignement. La 
proportion d'étudiants ayant--selon les prévisions des 
professeurs--des compétences au début de leur dernière année du 
secondaire tombe brusquement à mesure que le niveau d'étude 
baisse. Bien que 15 de 20 professeurs de 13ème année pensaient 
qu'au moins trois-quarts de leurs étudiants devraient avoir ces 
compétences, seulement 1 des 5 professeurs de 12ème année cours 
de base avait fait cette prévision. Parmi 19 professeurs de 13ème 
année qui ont répondu, 17 pensaient que trois-quarts de leurs 


étudiants devraient être compétents en ce domaine à la fin de 
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cette année-là. Au niveau de l2ème année cours de base, 3 des 5 


professeurs ont donné la même réponse. 


Le tableau 8.5 contient une liste des éléments du test 
ayant trait à l'orthographe (groupes A et B) et au vocabulaire 
(groupe C). On y verra, pour chaque élément, le pourcentage 
d'étudiants de 12ème et de 13ème année ayant fourni les réponses 
correctes. Comme il est indiqué dans le tableau, deux des 
éléments n'ont pas été évalués parce que l'équipe du projet II a 
réalisé que ces éléments offraient deux possibilités de réponses 


correctes. 


En premier lieu, si nous examinons les résultats des tests 
sur les 23 éléments évalués dans les deux premiers groupes, il 
apparaît clairement que les éléments présentaient pour les 
étudiants un grand éventail de difficulté. Les taux de succès 
vont de 9% à 70% pour les étudiants de 13éme année et de 14% à 
63% pour les étudiants de 12ème année. On a examiné chaque 
élément dont les résultats se sont révélés relativement faibles 
(en-dessous de 40% pour le niveau de 13ème année) de façon à 
déterminer, si possible, la cause particulière de la difficulté de 
l'élément (bien qu'il soit impossible d'établir avec certitude les 
raisons pour lesquelles les étudiants sont attirés par une réponse 
fausse ou évitent la réponse correcte, il est souvent possible de 


faire des suppositions hautement probables). 


Dans l'élément I-13 (formule 1, élément 13) beaucoup 
d'étudiants de tous les niveaux ont considéré comme incorrecte une 
phrase contenant un verbe familier utilisé dans un sens un peu 
moins familier. L'acception la plus familière ne convenait pas au 
contexte. Il apparaît que les étudiants ont pensé que le verbe 


était utilisé de façon incorrecte. 


L'élément I-16 demandait que l'étudiant reconnaisse l'usage 


incorrect dans une expression idiomatique. L'expression proposée 


contenait le mot "au" qui donnait à l'expression une 
signification différente de celle qui convenaitMauimcontexte ev 
était employé à la place du mot "a". Les étudiants les plus 
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faibles semblent avoir choisi comme erronée une phrase contenant 
un sujet composé dont chacune des parties du sujet était au 
singulier,” suivi, d'un verbe au pluriel. Les différentes parties du 
sujet étaient presque synonymes et les étudiants ont pu penser 
que le verbe devait être au singulier. Les autres erreurs étaient 
réparties à peu près uniformément sur les questions plus 


ambigués. 


"élément “1-18 futile Mblis mal Sfaitherelativement. a 
l'orthographe d'accord. C'est le seul de ‘ce groupe! ot” les 
étudiants de 12éme année aient obtenu de meilleurs résultats que 
les étudiants de 13ème année. Il demandait aux étudiants de 
réaliser qu'en pluralisant un nom composé formé d'un adjectif et 
d'un nom, on doit aussi pluraliser l'adjectif (exemple 
monsieur --messieurs). Les erreurs étaient par ailleurs diversement 


réparties sur les autres réponses. 


Dans l'élément I-19, les étudiants de tous les niveaux ont 
été nombreux à relever en particulier deux fausses réponses. 
Toutes deux comportaient des mots correctement orthographiés qui 
auraient pu aisément être considérés par un étudiant faible ou 
négligent comme ne s'accordant pas en genre avec les noms qu'ils 


modifiaient apparemment . 


Dans l'élément I-20, les étudiants ont semblé avoir trouvé 
l'erreur mais y ont assigné la mauvaise classification. L'erreur 
était située dans un groupe de mots contenant un verbe et un 
adverbe; les étudiants l'ont classée comme verbale plutôt que 


comme adverbiale. 


Dans l'élément I-23, les étudiants ont laissé passer un 
article “cont Mie genre MÉCar incunrecines em eolacess =e Ilce none 
selectionné comme erroné un verbe sinqulier suivant un sujet de la 


fOrmeny chacuneGesrmaa. ) 
L'élément II-15 contenait une petite erreur typographique 


qui explique probablement partiellement les faibles résultats 


obtenus. L'erreur concernait une lettre majuscule et beaucoup 
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d'étudiants relativement faibles ont choisi cette phrase en 
question et ont laissé au contraire passer une erreur beaucoup 


plus sérieuse dans une forme verbale qui se trouvait dans une 


autre phrase. 


L'élément II-17 présentait aux étudiants une tâche un peu 
compliquée de discernement. Deux des réponses incorrectes 
contenaient des noms collectifs, l'un dûment suivi d'un verbe au 
singulier et l'autre dûment suivi d'un verbe au pluriel. Les 
étudiants ont choisi les deux en grande nombre et ont manqué un 
erreur plus nette dans un accord nom-verbe qui était le choix 


correct. 


Un grand nombre d'étudiants n'ont pas vu d'erreur dans les 
éléments 11-25, II-24 et II-26. En fait, le premier contenait 
une erreur de genre, le second une forme incorrecte de l'impératif 
d'un verbe irrégulier et le troisième un ordre fautif d'un verbe à 
l'impératif, son complément d'objet direct et son complément 


d'objet indirect. 


Quatre des erreurs faites par beaucoup d'étudiants étaient 
de nature telle que la forme incorrecte donnée dans le test était 


phonétiquement équivalente à la forme correcte. 


En récapitulant, des onze éléments ayant eu de très faibles 
résultats, trois contenaient un accord sujet-verbe avec une 
structure de sujet compliquée; deux mettaient en évidence des 
verbes à l'impératif; un traitait de la pluralisation d'un nom 
composé; deux contenaient des erreurs de genre; un contenait un 
mot correct en genre mais considéré comme faux par les étudiants; 
un utilisait un mot usuel de façon non commune que les étudiants 
ont considéré comme faux; un demandait aux étudiants de faire un 
distinction entre deux expressions idomatiques ne différant 
respectivement que par l'usage de "à" et "au". Dans le dernier 
élément, les étudiants ont reconnu l'erreur mais ont été 


incapables de la classer correctement. 
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Les éléments inclus dans le groupe C au tableau 8.5 étaient 
ceux demandant aux étudiants de choisir les mots corrects pour 
compléter une phrase donnée; ils furent classés sous la rubrique 
"vocabulaire". Là encore, les étudiants de 13ème année ont 
logiquement fait mieux que les étudiants de 12ème année et ce 
avec une plus grande marge que pour les éléments d'orthographe 
d'accord. A propos de ces derniers éléments, le taux de succès de 
13ème année était en moyenne supérieur de 7% au taux de 12ème 


année; le chiffre est ici de 13%. 


Pour huit de ces éléments, le taux de succès pour les 
étudiants de 13€me année est tombé en-dessous de 40% avec, en 
correspondance, des chiffres bas pour la 12ème année. Dans l'un 
de ces cas, la difficulté semble résulter de la confusion avec 
l'anglais. Beaucoup “d'étudiants. ont choisi : chacune” des “deux 
réponses incorrectes; dans chaque cas, le mot apparenté anglais 
avait le sens requis par le contexte. Dans les sept autres 
éléments, les réponses données font apparaitre que les étudiants 
n'étaient pas familiers avec le vocabulaire requis, ou étaient 
incapables de l'utiliser de façon appropriée. La répartition des 
réponses ressemble à celle qui aurait pu résulter d'une simple 


estimation duetauthasard® 


On relève quelques faiblesses à la fois dans l'orthographe 
d'accord et dans le vocabulaire de cette section du test. Les 
résultats de 12ème année en orthographe requièrent moins de 
considération parce que, répétons-le, le test n'était pas 
originellement conçu pour les étudiants de ce niveau. Cependant, 
la différence notoire entre les résultats des étudiants de 12ème 
année et ceux de l5ème année dans la section du vocabulaire 
laisse penser que beaucoup d'étudiants de 12é@me année dans les 
cours généraux ou les cours de base sont faibles en ce domaine. 
Les résultats de 14éme année ne donnent pas lieu de s'inquiéter 
outre mesure mais indiquent que certains secteurs justifieraient 


une amélioration. 
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Oe Le LEST DE COMPOSITION ECRITE 


PORC Description du test 


Le test de composition écrite fut une solution plus heureuse aux 


problèmes de la diversité des étudiants et des cours que ne le 
fut le test de langue. L'étudiant devait écrire un essai sur l'un 
des huit sujets proposés. (Ceci fut précisément le même travail 
que celui présenté aux étudiants testés en anglais dans les écoles 
anglophones, avec le même choix de sujets.) Ces essais furent 
corrigés, dans la plupart des cas, par trois personnes à qui on 
avait demandé de donner une note générale à chaque essai en 
utilisant une échelle allant de 1 à 10. (Les résultats pour 
chacun des cinq groupes résultant d'une répartition selon le 
niveau d'études et les orientations pédagogiques figurent dans le 


rapport du projet II.) 


6.2 Réponses aux questions du test-inventaire estimatif 


Le tableau 8.6 présente les réponses des professeurs aux 
questions du test-inventaire estimatif relatives au test de 
composition écrite, l'accent qu'ils mettent sur cette aptitude et 
leurs prévisions concernant les résultats de leurs étudiants. La 
majorité des professeurs, excepté ceux de 12ème année cours de 
base, mettent une grande importance sur un échantillon de 
composition d'étudiants dans l'évaluation de la compétence 
linguistique. La plupart pensent que cet échantillon de 
compositions devrait être complété par un test de langue à choix 
multiple, bien que beaucoup donneraient plus de poids à la 


composition écrite. 


La proportion des professeurs qui pensaient que leurs 
étudiants pourraient présenter une composition acceptable sur les 
sujets proposés décroît à mesure que le niveau d'études baisse. 
Des 20 professeurs de 13ème année, 18 pensaient que plus des 
trois-quarts de leurs étudiants pourraient s'acquitter de ce 


travail; des 5 professeurs de 12ème année cours de base, deux 
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seulement avaient fait cette prévision. Seuls les professeurs de 
13ème année et de 12ème année cours avancé étaient convaincus que 
le niveau de difficulté de ce test était raisonnable; environ la 
moitié des professeurs de 12ème année cours généraux et cours de 
base étaient d'accord. Pour la plupart, les professeurs pensaient 
qu'on ne désavantageait pas les étudiants en ne leur permettant 
pas de choisir leur mode d'expression; ils ont approuvé le choix 
des sujets, bien que beaucoup ont pensé qu'il y avait d'autres 
modes au moins aussi importants, si ce n'est plus, que celui 
testé. Un accent plus grand était mis sur ce type de composition 
dans les cours de 13ème année et dans ceux de 12ème année niveau 


avancé que dans les cours des autres niveaux de 12ème année. 


On avait demandé aux professeurs de classer par ordre 
d'importance cinq critères "qui pouvatent™* étre utilisées “pour 
évaluer une telle composition écrite. Les professeurs de 13ème 
année ont mis plus d'accent sur le style, moins sur le choix des 
mots. Pour ceux de l2ème année niveau avancé, la structure 
générale était plus importante avec, de nouveau, le choix des 
mots moins important. Les professeurs de l2ème année cours 
généraux ont placé la présentat ion logique des arguments en 
premier, "le”ehoix des motst/en dernier: “Le ‘plus "importanc pour 


les professeurs de 12é@me année cours de base était la technique. 


6.3 Analyse des compositions écrites 


Le rapport du projet II contient en appendice B une étude 
détaillée de quelques-uns de ces essais (Mougeon, Bélanger, 
Canale). Cette section traite d'un échantillon de 50 rédactions 
choisies au hasard qui ont été notées par neuf correcteurs au lieu 
de trois (pour assurer une plus grande fiabilité des résultats), 
et d'un sous-groupe de 16 rédactions plus en détail. Il reste peu 
à dire ici sur ce sujet de la compétence des étudiants à composer 
et nous rapporterons seulement brièvement quelques-unes des 


conclusions trouvées dans cette section. 
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Pour l'échantillon des 50 rédactions, les indices d'erreurs 
ont été calculés en divisant le nombre total d'erreurs commis par 
un étudiant par le nombre total de mots écrits par l'étudiant. En 
moyenne, ces indices étaient beaucoup plus bas pour les étudiants 
de 15ème année et pour ceux de 12ème année continuant vers la 
13ème année que pour les autres étudiants de 12&8me année. 
Cependant, l'index d'erreurs moyen pour les étudiants de 13ème 
année continuant vers l'université était de 0.10--ou une erreur 
tous les dix mots--et plusieurs de ces étudiants avaient des 
indices d'erreurs particulièrement élevé (0.15 ou plus). L'index 
d'erreurs moyen pour les étudiants de 12ème année restant au 
secondaire etait à peu près le même : 0.09, mais on n'a pas 
trouvé là d'indices très élevés. Les indices les plus hauts 
apparaissent avec les étudiants de 12ème année entrant sur le 
marché du travail : ces étudiants ont en moyenne une erreur tous 


les cinq mots. 


On a fait une comparaison entre les indices d'erreurs de ces 
20 rédactions et les notes attribuées à ces rédactions par les 
correcteurs. La relation entre ces deux éléments était très 


proche. 


Seize de ces rédactions ont été analysées très en détail de 
façon à déterminer les types d'erreurs et leur relative fréquence. 
Les erreurs d'usage apparaissent plus fréquemment avec les 
prépositions puis avec les verbes. Les erreurs d'accord étaient 
rares dan l'utilisation de l'article, plus fréquentes avec les 
adjectifs et les verbes où la langue parlée ne fait pas toujours 


la différence entre les formes variées d'un mot. 


Une grande proportion d'erreurs d'orthographe étaient 
attribuables à ce manque de distinction entre deux mots dans le 
langage parlé. Des 174 erreurs d'orthographe trouvées dans les 16 
rédactions, 77 étaient de ce type. D'autre part, les erreurs 
d'usage étaient attribuables dans beaucoup de cas à l'influence de 
l'anglais sur l'intelligence de sa propre langue (par exemple, 


dans la façon d'utiliser les prépositions). 
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Les questions qui ne ressortaient pas directement de la 
correction de la grammaire et de l'orthographe n'ont pas été 
examinées de façon approfondie. On a noté qu'en matière de style, 
certains élèves ont utilisé une quantité non négligeable de 
structures caractéristiques de la langue parlée informelle, et 
ceci fut attribué--au moins partiellement--au fait que de par 
leur statut minoritaire, les jeunes Franco-ontariens sont assez 
peu exposés aux variétés de français formel. Sur la question de 
la présentation logique des idées, les correcteurs ont fait ce 
commentaire : "signalons que seule une infime minorité des 
étudiants a fait preuve d'une telle capacité. En fait, la plupart 


du temps, nous avons constaté que les idées sont mal enchainées." 


SOMMAIRE 


x 


A ce point, nous revenons a la liste des objectifs incluse dans 
le’ «questionnaire ‘sur #les®idescriptionsmdescours, Sdanse™le but. de 
classer les données des tests du projet II sous les rubriques de 


cette liste. 


Le tableau 8.7 donne, pour chacun des objectifs pour 
lesquels des données du projet II sont disponibles, le niveau de 
sortie moyen des étudiants indiqué par les professeurs ayant 
rempli le questionnaire. L'impression générale qui ressort de ce 
tableau est que, selon leurs professeurs, les étudiants de 13ème 
année ont des résultats approchant le niveau ‘très acceptable"; 
les étudiants de l2ème année cours avancés ont également à peu 
près ce niveau. Les professeurs de 12ème année cours généraux 
évaluent la compétence de leurs étudiants comme étant légèrement 
inférieure, mais encore bien au-dessus du niveau acceptable. Nous 
tenterons de comparer ces prévisions avec les résultats réels des 


étudiants par rapport à ces objectifs. 
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7.1 Orthographe 


Comme nous l'avons mentionné ci-dessus, l'orthographe est testée 
par le test à choix multiple seulement dans le contexte de 
l'orthographe d'accord. Nous considérerons ces résultats sous la 
rubrique "grammaire". Dans les rédactions du test de composition 
crite,” les’erreurs’ d'orthographe! ‘ont “été fréquentes. Un grand 
nombre de ces erreurs pourraient être attribuées au manque de 
distinction dans le francais parlé entre les formes correctes et 


erronées. 


in Vocabulaire 


C'est dans le domaine du vocabulaire qu'on enregistre les plus 
grandes différences entre les résultats de 12ème et de 13ème 
année dans le test de lanque. Les résultats de 13ème année ont 
indiqué quelques points faibles à ce sujet. Sur la base de 
comparaisons des résultats (voir le rapport du projet II), on peut 
conclure que les étudiants de l2ème année cours avancé ont des 
résultats assez proches du niveau de 13@me année et que la grande 
différence entre les résultats globaux pour les 12éme et 13ème 
année doit étre attribuée aux manques sérieux de vocabulaire chez 
les étudiants de l2ème année inscrits aux cours généraux et aux 
cours de base. Ceci est corroboré par les auteurs de l'Appendice 
B du rapport du projet II qui font ce commentaire : "(certains 


élèves) ont un vocabulaire très approximatif". 


7.3 Grammaire 


Les résultats des étudiants sur la partie du test de langue 
relative à la grammaire (particulièrement l'orthographe d'accord) 
ont montré quelques faiblesses. On trouve la confirmation de 
l'hypothèse mentionnée ci-dessus sous le titre "orthographe" que 
les étudiants ont de la difficulté avec les mots qui 
s'orthographient différemment mais qui se prononcent de la même 


façons quatre des éléments pour lesquels on a enregistré de 
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faibles résultats contenaient des problèmes de ce type. D'autre 
part, le rapport sur les compositions écrites a montré que les 
erreurs d'accord d'un article avec le nom qui lui est rattaché 
arrivent rarement. Cependant ce genre d'erreurs apparaît dans un 
des éléments à choix-multiple ayant obtenu de faibles résultats. 
Dans un autre, on trouve une erreur d'accord entre le nom et 
l'adjectif démonstratif (où s'appliqueraient quelques-uns des 
arguments identiques qui ont été utilisés pour expliquer la 
non- fréquence relative des erreurs d'articles). L'accord 
sujet-verbe a semblé être un problème, particulièrement là où la 


forme du sujet était quelque peu compliquée. 


Les informations provenant du travail écrit des étudiants 
montrent que beaucoup d'erreurs d'usage peuvent être attribuées à 
la contamination par l'anglais. Ceci s'applique en particulier au 
choix érroné des prépositions, à leur omission ou à leur 
introduction dans des conditions inappropriées; ceci s'applique 


également à l'usage incorrect des verbes. 


SV es tique 


On a porté peu d'attention à la stylistique en tant que question 
indépendante. Les impressions subjectiVes des mbhauteurS de 
l'Appendice B du rapport du projet II montrent que les étudiants 
sont peu habiles à faire une distinction entre les niveaux de 
style et tendent a utiliser beaucoup d'expressions et de 
structures acceptables dans le français informel, dans des 
situations où un usage plus formel serait recommandé. Ils 
attribuent largement ceci au manque d'exposition à un niveau 
formel de langue qui est le résultat inévitable du statut 


minoritaire des Franco-ontariens. 


7.5 Travaux écrits : organisation et rédaction 


Les commentaires faits dans le rapport du projet II au sujet des 


aptitudes des étudiants à présenter leurs idées d'une façon 
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logique étaient plus qu'un peu pessimiste. Il apparaît qu'il 
s'agit d'un secteur nécessitant une grande amélioration, de façon 
a ce que plus de "l'infime minorité" des étudiants ment ionnée 
dans ce rapport puissent quitter l'école secondaire en sachant 


présenter un argument de façon organisée et logiquement cohérente. 


7.6 Analyse et commentaires des textes 


Cet objectif est inclus dans la liste des sujets sous la rubrique 
"travaux écrits". Il n'a pas été examiné dans ce contexte, mais 
traité dans la section du test de langue intitulée ‘compréhension 
de textes". Les résultats se sont situés à un niveau acceptable, 
excepté dans le cas d'un passage où beaucoup d'étudiants n'ont pas 
perçu le ton ironique. On recommande de mettre un peu l'accent 
sur l'aptitude à apprécier de telles subtilités de ton dans le 


langage écrit. 
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TABLEAU 8.1 


OBJECTIFS INCLUS DANS LE QUESTIONNAIRE SUR LES DESCR i ONs 
DE COURS (PROJET NO. IIT) 


Ave inainiguie:: 


1. Etude des éléments fondamentaux de la 


langue: 

Dal so nto cinap ie is 
1.2 vocabulaire a 
1.5 grammaire ws 


1.4 stylistique (structures de 
phrases, phraséologie etc.) à 


Jar ravaux GCemLus: 


Z.l1 compréhension du sujet > 
2.2 ONGanrsauLon Li 
ee Cac CaO M cs 


2.4 analyse et commentaire 
HAEMTEXPES ms 
DLAs DIE. S SOIN orale: 
De D OMOM Gia Cason 
3.2 lecture expressive 
3.3 expression spontanée 


3.4 exposés 
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TABLEAU? 8618 Geiuaites 


Bis Linguistique: 


ee 


Zee 


Principes généraux 


Domaines: 


22 


he 


1 


2 


phonétique 
phonologie 


morphologie 


Syntaxe 
sémantique 


HéXTCOlOgLE 


LEREritérTature: 


Le 


Etude de textes: 


es 


1 


a 
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.4 


poèmes 
romans 
théâtre 


essais 


Eee bon de wwexces: 


Zot orale 


ee OOD te 


30 


TABLEAU 8229 Goud be) 


Composition: 


DE 


Dre 


oe 


3 


il 


2 


3 


.4 


analyse littéraire 
commentaire de textes 
dissertations 


rédactions diverses 


De Culture: 


LE 


Connaissance de l'héritage 
ELVACULEUNEE,L 


es 


1 


108 


ih 


2 


5 


poèmes 
romans 
contes 
théâtre 
tai lms 


chansons 
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TABLEAU 8.2 


REPONSES DES ENSEIGNANTS AUX QUESTIONS CONCERNANT 
LES TEXTES RELATIFS A LA COMPREHENSION EN LECTURE 


13ème 


année 


Considérez-vous qu'un test 
défeompréhensionsen lecture-- 
Bachnéecessdirement celui 
utilisé ici--détermine une 
composante importante de la 
connaissance de la langue 

(à votre niveau)? 


Oui 18 
Non i 


2i l'on considére les deux 
Poomdsese duntLest,.,.il.y-a 
quatre textes) relatifs,a 
lenCompréhension. en, lecture. 
Quelle est votre opinion 
générale quant au niveau 

de -distgaculté, de. ces, quatre 
pex les? 


EPoOD, saci le 
facile 

bien choisi 
ditticaile 
preeoeadit ticile 


A 
(= SAN SSI) 


dur premiers texte? 


tmep, Tacale 
facile 

prem ichnors 1 
Gar fica le 

Pmope da hi beile 


hm £ Of, NM 


.. .du deuxième texte? 


trop facile 
facile 

bien choisi 
Gaioice ile 

Eo datt 1ca Le 


NN Ÿ ND © 


204 


niveau 


avancé 


OF VND O (ao) (8A) (08) (me) 


© Ono © Ne) 


12ème année 
niveau 


général 


WO NM © Ci STONES 


Sul Mahe = es) 


niveau 


de base 


oF 


ve SC) A (Ga) (om) es, 


No Se 


TABLEAU 98 22: suñte) 


12ème année 
15ème niveau niveau niveau 
année Yavance general wede base 


“OU UbOLcwene bexce « 


trop. facate il 0 0 0 
face 2 VA 1 if 
bien choisi 13 7 4 ul 
dat fice 4 4 yi iL 
L COPIE 0 2 3 2 

"OU QUALTLeMENCe Geen, 
trop facile 0 0 0 0 
facile 7 2 2 i! 
DLE (chows i 1 7 7 2 
ditist tease 2 5 3 2 
CL Op dash Nee 0 1 3 0 

Combien parmi les étudiants 

conmencant les Cours a 

(votre) niveau devraient 

pouvoir comprendre 

litte rakemenl tun tvexter 
100% i 6 5 i 
76% -99% 8 7 6 2 
51%-75% il 2 4 1 
26%-50% 0 0 0 i] 
70-25% 0 0 0 0 
aucun 0 0 0 0 

Quelle attention 

accordez-vous en lecture 

à la compréhension littérale 

du stexte? 
attention trés marquée 10 7 5 0 
attention marquée 4 5 8 2 
attention modérée 6 5 2 3 
attention paritculière à 

un étudiant plus faible 0 0 0 0 

attention nulle 0 0 0 0 
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TABLEAU 8.2 (suite) 


Combien parmi les 

étudiants commençant 

Tes cours à (Votre) 

niveau devraient pouvoir 
identitier l'idée 
principale ou les objectifs 
de l'auteur? 


100% 
76%-99% 
21%-75% 
26%-50% 
1%-15% 
aucun 


Quelle attention accordez-vous 
ehetecture à "identification 
ge l*idée principale ou des 
obyecturs de l'auteur? 


attention trés marquée 

attention marquée 
attention modérée 

Het Elon particulitre à 
unsétudiant plus faible 
attention nulle 


Combien parmi les étudiants 
commençant les cours 

à (votre) niveau devraient 
DOUVOIT garer.des conclusions 
ou dégager des implications? 


100% 

76%-99 % 
D1%- 75% 
16%-50% 


10 /0 


aucun 


13ème 


année 


ON 


Se 


OO Ae) —! 
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niveau 


avancé 


SOS AU 


EE 


OOWN F Li L 


12ème année 
niveau 


general 


OO IRC 


OOONnN Or 


niveau 


de base 


(ea) fea) (es) Went (LS) 


eee ANUS) 


TABLEAU 8.2 (suite) 


l2ÈmME 
année 
Quelle attention accordez-vous 
en lectlurevauspouvorre de ter 
des conclusions ou de dégager 
des implications? 
attention trés marquée 10 
attention marquée 8 
attention modérée Z 


abténtionspartieudre re td 
un étudiant plus faible 0 
attention, nulle 0 
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TABLEAU 8.4 


REPONSES DES ENSEIGNANTS AUX QUESTIONS CONCERNANT 
BeOeeEeMENTS DU TEST RELATIFS A L'A/CONNAISSANCE DE LA LANGUE 


12ème année 
13@me niveau niveau niveau 
année avancé général de base 


Quelle est votre évaluation 
en ce qui concerne les éléments 
identification d'une 


phrase fautive? 


appropries mais trop faciles 2 3 0 0 
tout a fait appropriés 16 S) ia 2 
apPpropPiés mais trop 

dri triciles i it 3 3 
inappropriés pour des raisons 

avitpes: que ba difficulté ih 2 it 0 


Quelle est votre évaluation 
enmce Gua “concerne les 
éléments d'identification 
Gumceeclassif ication d'une 


erreur: 
appreprres*maisitrop faciles 0 2 0 0 
tout à fait appropriés le 2 8 1 
appropriés mais trop 
diéniétles 3 1 6 D 
inappropriés pour des raisons 
aluereseque la’ difficulté 2 5) ul 1 
Quelle est votre évaluation 
en cer qualconcernestles 
EWenent so ede phrases a compléter? 
appropricésimais trop faciles 0 2 0 0 
POUmmaltailt: appropricés 16 11 9 2 
appropriés mais trop 
difficiles 2 0 6 3 
inappropriés pour des raisons 
autres que la difficulté 2 2 0 0 
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TABLEAU 8.4 (suite) 


12ème année 
13ème niveau niveau niveau 
année avancé général de base 


Quelle est votre évaluation 
d'ensemble quant au niveau 
des Git fren Ue dere as oar Le 
des tests ayant trait a la 
connaissance de la Jangue? 


EOD acne 0 
facile 4 
bien choisi 13 
Giff ierle 3 
Een O Deccan ices 0 


OF OFF 
Oe SN ee © 
OWNFFO 


Quelle estivotre évaluation 

des éléments des tests 

relatifs a la connaissance 

de la langue du point de vue 

desl “acctent mis suri usage, Le 
style, la grammaire, la structure 
des phrases, les expressions 
idiomatiques? 


Ils fournissent un bon 

équilibre en testant 

des Secucurs inportants 

de la connaissance de 

la langue. 16 ey ie) 4 


Bien que testant un 

certain nombre de secteurs 

importants, i accent in est 

pas mis de facon 

équilibrée sur les 

différents éléments. i 3 0 0 


Des Ssecteurs amnportants 

de la connaissance de la 

langue sont omis ou 

DESCÉSAROD 

superficiellement. 2 1 1 1 
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TABLEAU eu (suite) 


Combien d'éléves devraient 
avoir les compétences estimées 
dans Les tests de 

connaissance de la langue 

en entrant dans (votre) 

cours? 


100% 
F662 99% 
51m = 75% 
26%-50% 
1% -25% 
aucun ~ 


Quelle attention accordez-vous 
au développement des 
compétences requises pour les 
tests de connaissance de la 
langue? 


SP leamunone nulle--les 
compétences requises 
sont sans intérét 

attention trés marquée 

attention marquée 
attention modérée 

Aenean particulitre: aA 
unrétudiant plus faible 

aeveneron nulle--les 
compétences requises 
sont trop avancés 


Combien d'étudiants qui 
terminent avec succés (votre) 
cours de français devraient 
avoir les compétences évaluées 
par les tests de connaissance 
de la langue? 


100% 
716%-99% 
21%- 75% 
26%-50% 
1%-25% 
aucun 


13ème 


année 


SS) (Seal Wai, Se} TON 


WO & © 


eee Te) 
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niveau 


de base 
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TABLEAU 8.5 


POURCENTAGE D'ETUDIANTS CHOISISSANT LA REPONSE JUSTE 


A CHAQUE ELEMENT DU TEST RELATIF A LA CONNAISSANCE 


Elément du test 


A. 


Eléments d'identific 
d'une phrase fautive 


1-12 
= 
1-14 
I-15 
I-16 
I-17 
I-18 
Ex oe, 


II-15 
11-16 
I1-17 
II-18 
T1-19 
I1-20 
La 


Eléments d'identific 
deiciassif veatioan: dd" 


I-20 
I-21 
1-22 
1-23 
I-24 


II-22 
[1-23 
II-24 
11-25 
11-26 


DE LA LANGUE 


ation 


ate on et 
ine. erreur 


566 


15ème 


année 


TABLEAU “8 SesGau tes 


C. Eléments de phrases & compléter 


I-25 67 45 
I-26 60 44 
11747 122 10 
I-28 34 36 
1-29 qu 7 
I-30 22 Va 
ome LT 102 
1-32 30 fo: 
1-33 50 47 
I-34 30 16 
I-35 20 V4 
Lela) 48 26 
II-28 66 50 
TTS an? TES 63 
130 Say 46 
rest 76 D 
Mi 48 26 
[oes 54 34 
(new 4] 26 
wo 35 pte! ook 


Peacatipesdt projet a jude que deux des, éléments, des testis 
DOUMANe@UMOn,r ur deux reponses correctes., Les, reponses 
choisies à ces deux éléments ne sont inclues dans aucune 
analyse. 


DEN). 


TABLEAURGSE 


REPONSES DES ENSEIGNANTS AUX QUESTIONS CONCERNANT 
LENTES 0 DE COMED EEUU NRE GEE 


12ème année 
13@me niveau niveau niveau 
année avance™ general de base 


Quelle importance accordez-vous 

à un exemple de la composition 

de l'étudiant dans une évaluation 
de la compétence au niveau de 

Ea langue. 4 


importance trés marquée 8 8 2 i 
importance marquée 10 > 8 1 
importance modérée 1 i 4 5 
importance nulle 0 0 1 0 


Comment considérez-vous 
Ue bs a tae fa, edn al eta. 
d'un test de connaissance 
de la langue avec questions 
Seach C 1 ORMU DES OL EN EL AU 
exenple de  COnpO Smita, 
dans l'évaluation de 
Dasconpetence au hayveau 

de la langue? 


la formule de questions 

a choix multiple est 

satisfaisante en 

elle-méme 0 0 i 0 
Ve recours aux deux 

formules est 

important i iD 12 14 4 
Ta horned" Unvexem pile 

de composition est 

satisfaisante en 


elle-même 4 + 0 0 
aucune des deux formules . 
n'est satisfaisante 0 il 0 1 
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“TABLEAU 88 € (suite) 


15ème 


année 


Di fear Rapport à -un ensemble, 
les résultats d'un étudiant 
obtenus au test de 

composition écrite étaient 
différents de ceux obtenus 
CUS EE choix multiple 

(du type de ceux que l'on 

fait passer dans cette étude), 
quels sont ceux que vous 
considéreriez les plus 
valables en tant que mesure 

de la compétence d'un 

étudiant au niveau de la 
connaissance de la langue? 


les résultats obtenus à 

la composition écrite 4 
les résultats obtenus au 

test a choix multiple 1 
dessresiltats: qui 

combineraient les deux 

emer As ancent mis sur 

la composition écrite >. 
des résultats qui 

combineraient les deux 

avec wi accent.mis.isur Je 

Messi a cho1x, multiple 0 
Ges restitats aqui 

combineraient les deux 

de façon équivalente 6 


Combien d'étudiants devraient 
pouvoir écrire un essai 
correct--du type présenté 
1Ci--à son entrée dans les 
cours jde francais (a votre 
niveau)? 


O0 aa 
16%-99% 7 
51%-75% 2 
26-20% 0 
7-255 0 
aucun D 


ov 


niveau 


avancé 


CO FR HN © Po 


12@me année 
niveau 


général 


M M AN) 


niveau 


de base 


[SH oes) Sees) 


TABLEAU 8.6 (suite) 


| 12ème année 
13ème niveau niveau niveau 
année avancé général de base 


Quelle attention accordez-vous, 
dans votre enseignement, au 
développement de la compétence 
des étudiants dans ce type de 
COMPOSLELON ÉCLLEEr 


attention très marquée 
attention marquée 
attention modérée 
attention nulle 


fy GN Co) es 
rorR 


O nN N 
OWN INS oS 


Combien d'étudiants qui 
terminent avec succes les 
cours de francais à (votre) 
niveau Geyvravent pouvoir 
ÉCRITENUMIESS AN Oonrect du 
type de ceux proposés dans 
Ce est? 


100% À 
7 67-99% | 
>1%-72% 

26%-50% 

70-2570 

aucun 


SITES ID Ops pS) 
(qa) (en) (es) | ep 
— - MN ON 
orcow at 


Y a-t-il d'autres modes de 
COMNPOSLion derive <ul, «dt 
Don ENV Wersd’ une “CL ture 
general, seraient aussi ou 
plus anportants que celui 
Utes EM Clk 


a 6 9 dal 5 
Non 112 5 4 7 


Lal composition éerite 
était-elle située à un 
niveau raisonnable de 
difficulté pour des 
étudiants suivant les 
cours de (votre) niveau? 


Qui 19 15 8 fh 
Non il 0 7 3 


WABREAU 8 6 Suite) 


12ème année 
13ème niveau niveau niveau 
année avancé général de base 


CRC de nN’ avoir proposé 
quéun. seul type de 
composition écrite était-il 
de nature à défavoriser les 
étudiants? 


Oui 4 4 5 1 
Non 16 di 10 4 


Compte-tenu du fait de 
n'avoir proposé qu'un 

seul type de composition 
écrite, que pensez-vous de 
la variété des sujets? 


bonne 13 
Satistaisante 
WOM. Sacistalisante 0 


Y 

= 

Oo fe 
NO 
tee 


Numérotez les critéres suivants 
de eee Dan ordrend importance 
décroissante, pour l'évaluation 
de ce type de composition écrite. 
(Net miCiNontrapporte alia 


moyenne des réponses.) 
structure générale SO Js J PNR | DIN 


présentation logique 
des arguments 2,9 200 220 3. 


style, principalement 
dans la phrase LED 278 Sek Jag 


technique de la langue: 
grammaire, usage, 
mécanique 20 Bye 2 228 150 


choix des mots Eire Sree! ASE 525 


MOYENNE DES E 
A 
(OBJEC TIES COMMENS <4 


OD ieee, 
A. Langue 
Lee cvuge woes élémen 
fondamentaux de 
langue: 
lal BoD ChOGBap ite 
1.2 vocabulaire 
17 Granmarre 
4 2S by os Ging ue 
(Structures 
phrases, 
phraséalogie 
Zee DEN AM CE LES 
2.2 organisation 
ee al © Cla CeO n 
2.4 analyse. et 


commentaire 
de textes 


*ECHELLE: O = niveau 
1 - niveau 
DL 
3 - niveau 
Teas 
5 - niveau 
a 
7 - niveau 


TABLENUMENT 
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CHAPTER NINE 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Project II testing of English as a second language was 
complicated by many of the same factors which affected first 
PANAUAGEN tes LIN + in (both  F.tench and English. he « oriainal: 
intention of the project staff had been to test only students in 
Grade Thirteen, but many of the Francophone schools expressed a 
desire to have Grade Twelve students included in the test 
population. Therefore, as in the case of first lanquage testing, 
the project staff were faced with a rather disparate group of 
students, who were studying English at several different levels. 
There were Grade Thirteen students, Grade Twelve students of 
"English" (the more advanced course), and Grade Twelve students 
of "Anglais" (the less advanced course). Project III secondary 
school data were, however, collected only at the Grade Thirteen 


level. 


A further complication of data gathering in this case was 
that the frame of reference for this testing was somewhat 
different than for most other subjects. What was of interest was 
not whether Francophone students of English were sufficiently 


competent in the lanquage to pursue English studies at the 


*(This chapter was written with the assistance of Stephen Ituen, a 
teacher of both French and English as second languages in Togo, who 


is presently studying at OISE.) 
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postsecondary level, but rather whether their command of English 
was sufficient to enable them to pursue studies in any discipline 
at an English-lanquage postsecondary institution. The assumption 
underlying the choice of this’ frame of reference was that, 
because of Lhe relative. paucity of, choice Jin JU tao 
postsecondary courses of study in French, many Francophone 
students would be required ta enrol an English-language 


institutions. 


The effect of this focus on the Project III data-gathering 
was that all data at the postsecondary level were gathered from 
teachers of remedial English courses designed for Francophone 
students. Consequently, these postsecondary data, although of 
great: importance to “the Project LII report, are of Jitrle ‘se an 
interpraject’ analysis, since. they are concerned , Wich cnose 
students in need of remedial assistance rather than with the 
average student entering an English-language institution. In the 
case of Project II data, the effect was on the wording and 
distribution (at the postsecondary level of the Test Appraisal 
Inventories’ which accompanied, the Cest.” Although, they. were 
distributed “ito “teachers of English “al “certain Jeol leqesseand 
Universities, these teachers were asked to respond to the test as 
a test of language capability for postsecondary study at their 
INnSlLitueionimane tgeneral, prather ‘than as; ay test. of Gapaba loves) of. 
further study of the English lanquage. 


These two factors--the diversity of the population tested 
and the focus on general lanquage capability rather than specific 
euppiculum conte nt=—resulted in, the choice .of avitests which wes 
not. direcrly tied to. cine Veurriculum. (Now attempiy Was made for 
example, to test literature (which, to judge from Project III 
data, constituted about 40% of the average Grade Thirteen 
course). There were severe limitations on the amount of time 
available for test selection and/or development, and limitations 
on the amount of time available in the schools on the testing 
day; consequently it proved impossible to include tests . of 
speaking and listening in the study. This was an unavoidable but 


reqrettable omission. 


bog i 


The only readily available test of vocabulary was pretested 
in a small number of classrooms, and proved to be much too easy 
for this population. (This is in itself rather cheering snews, 
since it forms part of a test widely used throughout North 
America to measure the English-language capability of foreign 
students entering universities.) The time limitations mentioned 
earlier did not permit the development of a more suitable 


instrument. 


What was tested were two basic skills--reading 


comprehension and writing. The Test de compréhension de la langue 
(anglais), as it finally emerged, had two parts. The first was 


another section of the test mentioned above, made up of four 
short reading comprehension passages, each with five related 
multiple-choice questions. The second presented the student with 
a somewhat longer passage, argumentative in nature, excerpted 
from a Canadian magazine, and required him/her to write a 150 to 
200 word summary of the passage and then briefly state a personal 
opinion on the question under discussion. Thus this second part 
of the test required the student to demonstrate both the ability 
to read the passage with understanding and the ability to write 


effectively in two different ways. 


THE DATA 


Table 9.1 contains a list, excerpted from the Project III Course 
Description Questionnaire, of possible objectives of a Grade 
Thirteen course in English for Francophone students. Those 
objectives followed by an asterisk are the ones touched upon in 
the Project II testing program. As is evident from the table, a 
great many of these objectives have not been tested, for reasons 


outlined earlier in this chapter. 


It is of some interest, in spite of the intentional lack of 
curriculum orientation of the test, to examine in rough terms 


what proportion of the average Grade Thirteen English course is 
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covered by the test. Project III data indicate that about 38% of 
total course time is spent on literature, about 9% on other 
media, and about a further 7% on language study--all areas 
excluded from testing. Of the approximately 44% of time devoted 
to language skills, about 11% and 5% are spent on speaking and 
listening respectively. The areas of reading and writing, which 
are those tested, are left with about 8% and 20% of class time 
respectively. It must also be noted that the lists of objectives 
under these headings include a number of untested skills (e.g., 
flexibility ‘in reading speed, "facility in «writing @a business 
letter). It is safe to conclude that the proportion of the average 


course covered by the test is well under one-quarter. 


The structure of the test also makes it very difficult to 
make direct comparisons between the responses of teachers to the 
Project III questionnaire and both test results and teacher 
responses to the Project II Test Appraisal Inventory (described 
below). Although the topics starred in the list in Table 9.1 are 
all tested to some extent, they have not in most cases been 
examined in isolation. For example, student performance on 
ob jective’ 8 is: clearly highly relevant ©toetheir ability? to carry 
out the writing task presented by’ the~ test, but no ‘separate 
analysis was done of grammatical and structural correctness in 
these essays. Consequently, although we shall report Project III 
data related to these objectives where they seem relevant, it 
must be borne in mind that the fit between the two sets of data 
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In addition to the data reported above on percentages of 
class time allotted to various objectives, the Project III data of 
importance to this chapter are the assessments by Grade Thirteen 
teachers)? of “the “level of! competence’ of their students “in dealing 
with each objective ancluded: in the Project’ TII list and tested by 


Project Il. These assessments were made on the following scale: 


DV 


0 - no competence 


1 - minimal competence 

2 - moderate competence 

3 - competence in varied situations, some originality 

4 - mastery, competence in high level, creative situations 


What will be reported here are the means of all the individual 


assessments. 


Project II data are of two kinds. The first is information 
about ‘student performance on the test. The second consists of 
responses of teachers to Test Appraisal Inventories, designed to 
allow secondary and postsecondary teachers to comment both on the 
test itself and on their own teaching practices and expectations 


in the areas of English covered by the test. 


READING COMPREHENSION 
Beer coject lll) Questionnaire Data 


Three of the objectives included in the Project III list under the 
heading of reading were involved in the reading comprehension part 
of the test. Grade Thirteen teachers expressed fairly high 


expectations of their students in these areas. Exit competence in 


objective I-1, "Comprehend the meaning of a passage", was rated 
as 2.8, approaching "competence in varied situations, some 
originality". Ability to distinguish between essential and 


non-essential information (objective I-2) was rated almost as 
MON ROC PRG Slightly slower Mat just above "moderate 


competence", was objective I-4, "Apply inferential skills". 
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3.2 Test Appraisal Inventory Data 


Table 9.2 reports the answers of secondary and postsecondary 
teachers to a number of questions on the Test Appraisal 
Inventories dealing with both the reading comprehension section of 
the test and more general issues to do with reading comprehension 
skills. The data are reported separately for Grade Thirteen 
teachers, Grade Twelve teachers of English, and Grade Twelve 
teachers of Anglais; the responses of university and community 


college teachers are combined. 


The great proportion of teachers in each of these groups 
felt that a test of reading comprehension assessed an important 
component of language achievement. The overall difficulty of the 
passages in this test was considered to be slightly low by Grade 
Thirteen teachers, about right by teachers of Grade Iwelve 
English, and slightly high by teachers of Grade Twelve Anglais. 
Postsecondary teachers felt the passages were about fright in 
difficulty. The passages were generally considered, except at the 
level of Grade Twelve Anglais, to be representative of the 


material students should be able to read with comprehension. 


Teachers were asked about three particular components of 
reading comprehension. Postsecondary teachers were unanimous in 
expecting all incoming students to be able to read a passade for 
literal understanding. Almost all Grade Thirteen teachers felt 
that more than three-quarters of their students should have this 
skill on entry to their courses; two-thirds of Grade Twelve 
English teachers made the same statement. Grade Twelve Anqlais 
teachers were more pessimistic; only four of ten felt that. more 
than three-quarters of their incoming students should have this 


ability. 


Almost all postsecondary teachers expected incoming students 
Lowe sable: tomadentify the «main idea.or purpose sof avigeecauc. 
hewer -teachers at. val] secondary »levels. expected thispslciliatian 


the previous one .of most of their incoming studentseueput 


DUC 


expectations were still fairly high? Et MthenGradetniirtéen- and 
Grade Twelve English levels. 


Expectations from all four groups of teachers were much 
lower when it came to drawing inferences and seeing implications. 
Fewer than half of any of the three secondary groups expected 
this capability from three-quarters or more of their students. 
Postsecondary expectations were still fairly highs "with? e ALLO 
these 15 teachers feeling that more than three-quarters of their 
incoming students should be able to draw inferences and see 


implications. 


In Grade Thirteen, teachers reported giving the greatest 
emphasis to reading to identify the main idea or purpose, and to 
inference and implication. A number of Grade Thirteen teachers 
gave only light or remedial emphasis to reading’ for literal 
understanding (presumably assuming that students should already be 
competent in this on entry to Grade Thirteen). In Grade Twelve 
English classes, much more emphasis was given to literal 
understanding, with identification of the main idea or purpose a 
close second, and somewhat less attention paid to inference and 
implication. Grade Twelve Anglais teachers paid most attention to 
identification of the main idea or purpose and least to reading 


for literal understanding. 


At all but the Grade Twelve Anglais level, teachers felt 
that other reading skills should have been tested as well. The 
technical report on the test (Appendix A4 to the Project II 
report) lists some of the suggestions made. Most teachers 
felt--many with qualifications (also reported in the 
above-mentioned appendix)--that the multiple-choice format was a 


suitable method of measuring those skills that were tested. 


Teacher assessments of the difficulty level of each 
individual passage are reported in detail in Table 9.2. Table 
9.3 reports for each of these passages the mean assessment of 
each passage by each group of teachers, and for each related test 


item the percentage of Grade Thirteen students and of Grade 
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Twelve students correctly answering the item. One item has been 
excluded from the analysis because it was the consensus of the 
Project Il jstaff that» this -item sof fered: they studentotwor correct 


choices. 


In each case, Grade Twelve Anglais teachers rated the 
passages as somewhat more difficult than did any other group. The 
assessments of ythe, three. qroups oft teachers sshowesome 
variability, although in three of four. cases the Grade Thirteen 
teachers considered the passage easier than did any other group; 
in the fourth case, the lowest assessment of difficulty was by 
the Grade Twelve English teachers. It is a little surprising that 
except in one case postsecondary teachers considered the passages 
more difficult than did either Grade Thirteen teachers or Grade 
Twelve English teachers; this may be attributable to the joint 
reporting of assessments by university and college teachers, with 


somewhat lower expectations likely at the college level. 


In rough terms, Grade Thirteen teachers felt two passages 
were somewhat easy, and two about right in difficulty. Grade 
Thirteen students did very well on the two passages considered 
easy, with mean success rates of 80% and 81%. However, they did 
almost equally well on one of the other passages, with a mean 
success rate of 78%. The remaining passage (number 2) was 


considerably less well done, with a mean success rate of 64%. 


Two passages were considered by both groups of Grade Twelve 
teachers to’ be of slightly more thane appropriate difficulty. The 
remaining two were judged to be about right by teachers of 
Anglais, and somewhat easy by teachers of English. As for Grade 
Thirteen, performance was relatively good on the two passages 
judged easier, but almost as good om ome of those judged more 
difficult; students did considerably more poorly on the remaining 
passage (again number 2). Success rates for Grade Twelve students 
averaged about LOs. lowem,than thosesfiornG radefeteen 
students--not an alarming difference, considering that the Grade 
Twelve sample contained Anglais students as well as English 


students. 
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Most of the reading comprehension items tested literal 
understanding of the passages. Item 16 asked students to ident ify 
the main idea of the passage; students at both levels did well on 
this item. Four items (numbers 11,12, 17 and 20) required some 
inference, though not at a high level. Performance on these items 


was at about the same level as on those demanding only literal 


understanding. 


The ability of students in both Grade Twelve and Grade 
Thirteen to read with understanding appears, so far as can be 
judged from these test results, to be acceptably high, and to 


justify the confidence of their teachers in their skill. 


WRITING EXERCISE 


4.1 Project III Questionnaire Data 


po tember of the objectives listed in the Prajeet «111 
questionnaire have a bearing on this part of the test. We have 
already discussed above the data pertaining to objectives in 
reading. In writing, Grade Thirteen teachers assessed student 
ability in writing an effective summary of materials read 
(objective I1-5) as 2.9--close to "competence in varied 
situations, some originality". A similar rating (2.9) was given 
to the very similar objective 6f. Their ability to demonstrate 
facility in writing a persuasive or argumentative essay was put 
slightly lower at 2.5, still better than moderate competence. In 
the same range were teacher assessments of objectives I-8 (2.5), 
PORC 6) t-10 (258) andVi-l)- (274), whieh are more specif te 
and limited. Taking all these ratings into account, Grade 
Thirteen teachers appear to have felt confident that their 
students were capable in the sort of writing demanded in this 


test. 
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4.2 Test Appraisal Inventory Data 


Table 9.4 gives the answers of teachers at all four levels of 
interest to the Test Appraisal Inventory questions on the writing 


exercise, and on writing in general. 


Postsecondary teachers saw an assessment of a sample of a 
student's writing as essential in evaluating his/her language 
competence; all groups of secondary teachers considered it 
important but not essential. Postsecondary expectations that 
students would be competent in this sort of task on entry to 
their institutions were much higher than those of secondary 
teachers that students would have this competence on leaving their 
classes. Of 16 postsecondary instructors, 15 felt that more than 
three-quarters of their incoming students should have this skill; 
even at the Grade Thirteen level, only 13 of 18 teachers felt 
that more than three-quarters of their students left them with 
this capability, and only half of the Grade Twelve Anglais 
teachers made this claim. In view of the high postsecondary 
expectations, it may be unfortunate that so few secondary 
teachers reported giving heavy emphasis. to developing ‘this 
competence, with a number saying they gave only light emphasis to 


aac 


In general, teachers at all levels except Grade Twelve 
Anglais felt that the level of difficulty of the assignment was 
reasonable, and «that the restriction ita. ‘a “single, topic? was’ not 
unfair to the students. When asked to rank in order of importance 
five possible criteria for evaluating the type of writing asked 
for in the test, the four groups of teachers were unanimous in 
placing "diction" in last place. Grade Thirteen teachers and 
Grade Twelve English teachers were most concerned with "logic, 
use. of evidence” and organization’; Grade.. Twelve Anglais 
teachers gave most weight to "organization" and "grammar, usage 
and mechanics". All three of these criteria were given ) about 


equal weight by postsecondary teachers. 


Boz 


The apparent discrepancy between the expectations reported 
on the Test Appraisal Inventory and those reported on the Project 
II] questionnaire are at least in part due to the limitation of 
distribution of the questionnaire to Grade Thirteen teachers; 
these teachers' responses to the inventory, when considered alone, 


are more consistent with the questionnaire responses. 


It would appear from these data that good performance should 
be expected from Grade Thirteen students and from Grade TWelve 
English students; it would be likely that Grade Twelve Anglais 


students would do more poorly on this task. 


4.3 Student Performance 


Because of the often-mentioned time limitations of the study, it 
was not possible to pverform an extensive analysis of the writing 
produced by students. Each test paper was marked independently by 
three markers; as a check on intermarker reliability, a sample of 
20 papers was marked by all six markers employed. Two different 
marks were assigned to each paper by each marker; these were then 
averaged over markers to produce a pair of final scores for each 
paper. The first was a mark for the summary portion of the 
exercise. A student was given one mark for each main point 
included in his/her summary to a maximum of ten; marks were 
deducted for erroneous or unclearly stated points or for variation 
from the limits imposed on length. The second was a holistic 
mark on the second part of the exercise, in which the student was 
tawetate’ a Personal point “of “View on the iSsue raised by the 
reading passage. A scale from 1 to 10 was employed, and the 
markers were instructed to use the entire scale; thus no 
particular mark should be interpreted as a "passing' mark, as 
each mark has meaning only relative to other marks assianed (as 
indicating "better" or "worse" performance rather than as a 


black-and-white judgement of quality). 
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The only analysis it proved possible to do on these 
exercises was a comparison of the marks of five different groups 


of students: 


(a) SSHGD (Grade Thirteen) students planning to proceed to 


postsecondary education (usually university); 
(b) SSHGD students with other plans for September 1976; 


(C) SSGD (Grade Twelve) students remaining in secondary 


school; 


(d) SSGD students planning to proceed to postsecondary 


education (usually community college); and 
(e) SSGD students with other plans for September 1976. 


Details of these score distributions are presented in the 


Project II report; a few general statements will be made here. 


On the first, or summary, part of the task, performance by 
SSHGD students proceeding to postsecondary education was generally 
better than that of any other group. However, the best-of the 
SSGD students remaining in secondary school proved to receive 
Higher psscoressethan, wthem beste of  thakyshirstergqroup. Repos CD 
students leaving the educational system performed consistently 


more poorly thany any others: 


The situation was somewhat different on the second, or 
commentary, part. SSHGD students leaving the educational system 
performed at very close to the same level as those proceeding to 
postsecondary education. SSGD students remaining in secondary 
school did considerably more poorly, and those leaving the system 


or proceeding to postsecondary education much more poorly still. 
A very tentative judgement on the basis of these score 


distributions is that, although students demonstrate the sort of 


performance pattern in the summary task that is consistent with 
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the differences in level of their academic expectations, this does 
not hold for the less routine task presented to them. There are 
very marked differences in performance in this somewhat less 
restricted and more creative mode of writing. We repeat our 
earlier statement that the relative lack of emphasis given to this 


sort of writing is unfortunate. 


SUMMARY 


In brief, the students tested performed at what appears to be a 
quite acceptable level in reading. Their ability to write a 
summary of the longer passage presented to them in the second 
half appeared to be somewhat less than their reading ability, but 
performance was consistent and not unacceptable. Great variation 
was manifested in the commentary portion of this second half, 
with Grade Twelve performance, particularly among those students 
probably enrolled in Anglais rather than English, far below the 
quite adequate standard set by the Grade Thirteen students. 


So ehe) 


TAREE 7 


OBJECTIVES LISTED IN COURSESDESCRIPT ION, UES TLONN Ae 


Language Skills 
In reading: 
1. Comprehend the meaning of a passage. 


2. Distinguish between essential and 
non-essential information. 


SM App lyf lexibabatysantherspeedmor iweadimg 
aApDnGpDriates to CconLeme and purpose. 


4%, (Apply interen taal “slew aes). 
LneWretinas 
5. Widbesam effective summary of material. read, 
6s) Denonst rates facili tyrin wraivingeam tCermsron 
planninos Oma uz at Gon, presentation and 
edit ing? 
a) expository writing 
b) persuasive or argumentative essay 
c) business letter 
d) personal letter 
ey TPreport 
(ie) summary 


HANDENDNSEra re NtacCAl OVNI da AL Tye. 
CE EME MMWPEEUN CE 


a) prose 
b) poetry 


Ge SAPPY apprepriate "structure, grammar, and 
COM eCMeahOrnae ch eWiilt we lam emg asia 
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TABLE 9.1 (continued) 


Use Correct spelling: 


Demonstrate effective organization 
in the writing of a paragraph. 


Present an argument effectively. 


Use effective note-taking techniques. 


speaking: 


Present an oral summary of a speech, 
SUOry, OC report. 


peak ina style’ appropriate to 


subject matter and audience. 

Present the tollowing effectively: 

a) an argument, formal debate 

b)\S@ stoty to amuse oT entertain 

c) a formal speech (e.g., in public speaking) 


Gontrubute effectively in a small’ group 
discussion 


Use language appropriately in a 
Vardety of social contexts. 


Language Study 


i, 


2 


Analyse language in terms of grammar. 


Apply appropriate terminology in 
analysis of language. 


Analyse problems arising from French and 


English language differences (idioms, 
imagery, etc.) : 
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TABLE. 941° (continued ) 


TA Es. Media Other Than Literature 


t. “Critic yan seea6 
a) shea iin 
b) magazines 
c) newspapers 
d) television/radio 
e) drama 
2, Criticallyiassess,adyertising inttermshot.: 
a) language used 
b) design and presentation (oral and/or written) 
5.1 Critically assess, the Language ofr polivics 
(e.g., political speeches, editorials) in 
terms of: 
a) language used 
b) design and presentation 
4. Contribute Lo Ehe*prescniationsoie 
a) a film 
b) a videotape or radio presentation 
c) a play 
d) an oral interview 
IV... bitetaiure 
Le Apply a critical vocabulary ana they evaluation 
of the. range, nature and quality of a particitor 
work. 
Zé Analyse literary forms in Germs of: 


ay sty bretirevrechniques (e.g. plot, Style. 
characterization) 


b) conhnetabign (esq. Word, image, sound) 
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RESPONSES OF VT 
READING COMPRE 
THE TEST DE CONNAIS 


Doyousconsider that 
eivuestwot reading compre- 
hension, not necessarily 
the one used, assesses an 
important component of 
language achievement at 
Cis, she vel ? 


Yes 
No 


What is your overall 
assessment, of the 

Gari weultuy level of -the 
four reading comprehen- 
sion passages? 


too easy 

somewhat easy 
abousaright 
somewhat difficult 
toogurrticult 


What is your assessment 
Ol wenmemdifficuity level:o 
the first passage? 


too easy 

somewhat easy 
about right 
somewhat difficult 
toovdar ficult 


the second passage? 


too easy 

somewhat easy 
about right 
somewhat difficult 
Pogmdait (2 eu © 


PBI 523.02 


EACHERS TO QUESTIONS ON 
HENSION AND ON PART I OF 
SANCE DE LA LANGUE (ANGLAIS) 


Grade Grade college 
Grade 17 12 and 


ANS Eng. Ang. university 


14 23 10 18 
4 0 1 0 
ï 2 0 0 
5 2 2 4 

13 14 4 7 
0 4 3 5 
0 1 i i 

iP 
2 2 0 3 

18 9 2 4 
3 10 6 7 
0 2 2 2 
0 0 0 2 
0 1 0 1 
7 4 2 1 
4 6 1 4 
5 8 5 10 
0 4 2 2 
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TABLE 9 24contmmue di) 


the third passage? 


too easy 

somewhat easy 
about right 
somewhat difficult 
LOGE CUMEE 


the fourth passage? 


too easy 

somewhat easy 
start ie beakal aye 
somewhat difficult 
OOF eGatet ie slats 


Are Une hour passages 
representative of the 
material you would expect 
students at this level 

tor be, able toy read 

With comprehension? 


Yes 
No 


How many of the students 
(entering secondary 


GOUrSeS at this: level) / 


(beginning postsecondary 


studies at your college 


or university) should have 
the abality to read ay passage 
for literal understanding? 


100% 
76% -9 9% 
21%-75% 
2 6%- 50% 
70— 2 9% 
none 


Grade 
Grade 12 
INS Eng. 
Ni 0 
9 6 
8 8 
0 8 
0 1 
0 0 
4 5 
7 8 
i 7 
0 5 
1 14 
5} 8 
8 5 
10 Ja 
sk 6 
0 2 
0 0 
0 0 
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Grade 
12 


Ang. 


Or oh © 


i 1 [SO fe 


Sea — 


col leqe 
and 


university 


FCA NO 


Mee 
poe ON (@) & [= 


NN (es) te) ion 


TABLE 99.2 o(continded) 


Grade Grade college 
Grade 2 PZ and 


1 Eng. Ang. university 


How many of the students 
(entering secondary courses 
euecnis Vevel) 7 (beginning 
postsecondary studies at 
your college or university) 
SOOUIUSDE able to identify 
the main idea or purpose 

of a passage? 


100% 

767-99 % ik 
DS 1%- 75% 

2 6%- 50% 

ro— 22% 


Home 


oe oO! We 
ONE EI ON 
O0: NA WN © 
OO GaN 


How many of the students 


(entering. secondary 


Courses at this level) / 
(beginning postsecondary 
studies at your college or 
university) should be able 
to draw inferences and see 
implications? 


100% 

76%-99 % 

51%-72% ii 
26%- 50% 

70-29% 


none 


eee 
© FW ON ON 
OOFEFN OO 
Orr N KW © 


What emphasis is given 
Gime your course) to 
peading for literal 
understanding? 


heavy emphasis 

moderately heavy emphasis 
light emphasis 
individual, remedial 
emphasis only 3 5 0 

no emphasis 0 0 0 


+ © 
ho © 
WWW 
| 
| 
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TABLE. 9 -240continued) 


Grade Grade cobieue 
Grade 1192 182 and 


15 Eng. Ang. university 


What emphasis is given 
Cin Youre course.) sto 
reading bomen thy sine 
Nal tdea or purpose / 


heavy emphasis 8 =) 5 -- 
moderately heavy emphasis iat) 8 4 -- 
light emphasis 0 6 0 -- 
LncH Vda LP Rre Me MAN 

emphasis only 0 0 1 -- 
no emphasis 0 0 0 -- 


What emphasis is given 
Cin your course) to 
drawing anterences and 
Ssecing inplicabions? 


heavy emphasis 7 9 3 -- 
moderately heavy emphasis tall > 4 -- 
light emphasis 1 8 5 -- 
individual, remedial 
emphasis only 0 0 0 -- 
no emphasis 0 1 0 -- 

Are tiene wiper tant treading 

Ska ks hat imavie "nom been 

tested in the tests ised 

Dut Giat=spould@ivaver bp een? 
Yes 6 7 2 9 
No Lt g 6 8 

ls net muLoiple-chorce 

format a reasonable 

Neunod ot. assesolngea L 

ease EnOse. binec 

reading comprehension 

abilities mentioned 

above? 
Yes a 2 2 8 
Yes (Qualified) 8 8 7 8 
No 2 5 0 ah 
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"aay T8 UB SW 


LG eo, GT 

G9 GL AL 

L6 86 ‘i 

GS HL éL 

G8 68 TI ST O°¢ Grek eG € 

2S 79 UB al 

LS G9 OT 

x x x x 6 

69 08 8 

GZ 8€ i 

Co ¢8 y SPE CES Qo O°¢ GC 

OL 08 UB SW 

T8 £6 G 

BL 78 17 

GS TL £ 

9c ibe) ê 

c8 06 I Cire Das GC LEZ T 
Lak: gpel‘s) © Ik apely SW3 ]T 1597 RATSISATUN StTe[DUY ust[buz (GE apeJI9 abessed 

199I109 cu P393eEISH pue 363II09 LE apel Ca gpei 


xAX[TNOTIJIP Jo Juswssasse uesy 


S39VSSVd NOISN3H3UdN09 INTIGWAY FV1LVG AUVWHNS 


ACTE MAR 


D 


Ses UOUS21 21100 OM) Jitaphias aq sesso of psabpnt 
SEM JE asnedaq BUTIO90S ayy wordy PIPNIOX9 SEM WAT STU] yy 


FINOTJIJTP OO}--G 
FINOTJIJIP FEUMSUOS--? 
TUDE I FReqe = 

Asea JEUMOWOS--Z 
Asea 004--Tx 


Le oe UESW 

De BL OZ 

£8 76 61 

6§ OL 8T 

cs 72 Jet 

TL O08 wi ie ae var he CRE 7 


LC Se TNT MOTTE EN AFISToATUN STe[DUY DÉFaUte ÇT 2PEI5 abesseqd 
TOO ITO ON pa1er3y pue 2b9IÇ09 ZI apeiy ZI 2PpeE1I9 
MATT AOI p ao ques Sasce (Uesi, 
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TABLE 924 
RESPONSES OF TEACHERS TO QUESTIONS ON WRITING 


ANDLUN PART ‘TI GF THE 
TEST DE CONNAISSANCE DE LA LANGUE (ANGLAIS) 


Grade Grade College 


Grade bigs 12 and 
13 Eng. Ang. univ. 
What importance do you place 
upon a sample of the stu- 
dent's writing in an evalu- 
ation of language compe- 
tence? 
essential 7 7 ‘à 14 
important but not 
essential 10 14 5 3 
of minimal importance 
and utility " 2 3 1 
neither important nor 
useful it 0 0 0 
How many students should 
be able to produce an 
acceptable piece of 
writing of this type 
(on entry to secondary 
courses at this level)/ 
(on beginning their post- 
secondary studies at your 
college or university)? 
100% 2 3 0 7 
76%-99% 6 3 0 8 
51%- 75% 10 11 5 1 
26%- 50% 0 2 4 0 
1%-25% 0 3 0 0 
none 0 1 1 0 
How much emphasis do you 
qivevin your teaching to 
the development of student 
competence in this type 
DOAMTILINO? 
Heavy emphasis 3 5 2 a 
Moderately heavy 
emphasis 10 12 3 = 
Light emphasis 5 6 : ats 
No emphasis 0 0 1 FE 
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TABLE 9.4 (continued) 


How many of the students 
who successfully complete 
courses at (your) level 
should be able to pro- 
duce an acceptable piece 
OF WRLC NGwon “Chast ype 


100% 
76%-99% 
51%-7/72% 
26%-20% 
70-227 
none 


Was the assignment at a 
reasonable level of dif- 
frculty “for students tin 
Secondary courses ab this 
level)/(beginning post- 
secondary studies at your 
college or university)? 


Yes 
No 


Was “Une restriction toa 
ShiGele svopiee Unicast: lO 
SLUGENTS mine aites. LAON 
writing competence? 


Yes 
No 


Grade 


les 


(es) (>) (ea) Sp) fea 
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Grade 


12 


Eng. 


ses) Se) eN [NSP Ur 


Grade 
ibys 


Ang. 


OOF FW bh 


College 
and 


univ. 


TABLE 924 Coontinued) 


Rank, in order of im- 
portance, the following 
Cm erra for evaluating 
Mus type OF Writing 
(1l--High, 5--Low). 
(Note: What are re- 
ported here are the 
mean rankings.) 


Organization 

Logic, use of evidence 
Style (chiefly the 
sentence) 

Grammar, usage, 
mechanics 

DACELON 


Grade 
3 


FN! 


Grade 
PZ 


Eng. 


N 
e 
N 


Grade 
12 


Ang. 


College 
and 


univ. 
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